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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREATER HISTORY OF MATTHEW PARIS, MONE OF 
ST ALBANS. 


From the edition of Dr Wats, entitled, ‘‘ Matthwi Paris Monachi Albanensis Angli 
Historia Major. Juxta exemplar Londinense, 1571, verbatim recusa. Et cum Rogeri 


Vendoveri, Willielmi Rishangeri, Authorisque Majori minorique Historiis 
MSS. In Bibliotheca Regia Coll. Corp. Christ. : 

Huic primam editioni accesserunt duorum Offarum Merciorum 
Abbatum S. Albani Vite; cum Libro Additamentorum per eun 
tore Willielmo Wats, S.T.D. Qui et variantes Lectiones, Adversaria, 


ue 
Cantab. Cottoniaque fideliter collata. 
» et viginti trium 
authorem. Edi- 
barba- 


rarum Glossarium, adjecit ; simul cum Rerum, Nominumque, Indicibus locupletissimis. 


Londini, 1640.” 


Tar whole of this history goes under 
the name of Matthew Paris, beginning 
from the conquest, ap are slightly 
over the sayy cary weed the . ors 
man reigns ; but dwelling much more 
particularly on those of the reign of 
John, and with great minuteness on 
the most important events of the reign 
of Henry III. to the year 1259, about 
which period the author died. From 
1259 to the end of the long reign of 
Henry, A.D. 1273, the history is con- 
tinued in a very dry and concise man< 
ner, by another monk of the same con- 
vent, called William Rishanger. 

But by far the longer period, al- 
though not the larger portion of the 
work, consists in little more than an 

edition of the chronicle of 
Roger Wendover, who was also a monk 
of St Albans, and some time prior of 
the cell of Belvoir, belonging to that 
monastery, and was the r of 
Matthew Paris, in the office of his- 
toriographer. The labours of this last 
mentioned historian extend to the year 
1235, so that the history of the 24 
years, — hy od period > a ap- 
pears to be all that pro to 
Matthew Paris as a pes nal eaten. 


But this period comprehends more than 
half ofthe whole work. 

_ Of Matthew Paris himself nothing 
is known, except from the passages of 


his history, in which his own name is 
Vor. V. 


casually introduced. From _ these it 
appears that he was an Englishman by 
birth, (notwithstanding his surname, 


Paris, or Parisiensis, which may 

sibly have reference to the place of his 
education), that he professed as monk 
of St Alban’s on the 21st of January 
1217—that he was nominated on ac« 
count of his reputation for wisdom and 
sanctity, to the Norwegian mission, in« 
stituted by Pope Innocent in 1240, for 
the reform of monastic discipline in 


that kingdom—and that he was held 
in such high esteem by the sovereigns 
both of England and ce, that the 


former frequently required his attend 
ance, and even assisted him in the 
progress of his work, and that the lat~ 
ter (St Louis) sent him instructions 
as his ambassador at the court of Haco, 
king of Norway, on occasion of his 
nis styl regarded by W: 

is style is ats as 
more tn. than that of any otherancient 
chronicler, excepting William of Mal- 
mesbury, Newbrigensis, and Eadmer. 
** Si Willielmos, Malmesburiensem 
Neubrigensemque, atque Eadmerium 
excipias, omnium historiographorum 
(ane Cory antiquiorum Doibenams 

imo Corypheus facile que princeps, 
rerito ex censends” Theeditor warns 
is readers, indeed, not to expect 

him all the Ciceronian which 
is required in Latin authors of these 
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more polished days, and entreats the 
severer critics to “€ quod tur- 
gidius aliquoties intumeseat, et post 
unam alteramve periodam, languidulé 
et sibi jam factus inequalis, stylum 
demittat: immd, et quod dictio dus 
stribiliginem cetatis semibarbare ali- 
quoties oleat ;” these occasional vices, 
he adds, it is more candid to attribute 
to the age than toe le ey = 
But in points of higher importance, 
of much eater value at least when 
i as recommending an Eng- 
lish translation, he deserves more un- 
qualified praise. ‘‘ Ast utcunque erat 
hic noster in sententiis, in sensu tamen 
non aded hebetem fuisse observabis ; 
immo potils aciebus cuspideque trucem 
satis atque preacutum in omni feré pa- 
gina experti sunt alii, Omnes enim 
secat, universos pungit; et si nulli 
omnind mortalium aut , aut 
condonare, rigidissimé sibi proposu- 
isset. Non episcopis, scilicet, non 
magnatibus, non Regibus, non Impe- 
ratoribus ; immo nec ipsi Pape, aut 
Abbati proprio. Ast tanquam furio- 
sus guispiam in quadriviis, ex quacun- 
plaga viator supervenerit, Tros sit 
oe aa hospes an hostis, si illis non 
erit, flagris misellam adoritur, 
isque malé multatum procul arcet 
abigitque.” 
rom this freedom of reflection and 
eensure, so remarkable in that age, and 
which is hardly to be found in any 
other early historian in near an equal 
degree, Matthew Paris has been an 
author peculiarly obnoxious to all the 


ecclesiastical writers of Rome ; but if 


they had considered that the same ho- 
nest and independent spirit which 
urged him to condemn, in language 
the most open and unqualified, the ex- 
tortions and violence of the Papal See, 
indueed him at the same time to spare 
neither the ambition of the barons, nor 
the folly and imbecility of the Eng- 
lish court, (although the king was his 
own peculiar patron,) when the in- 
terests of truth and justice seemed to 
require his censure, they would have 
viewed in him, a severe, no doubt, but 
an impartial judge, a man of stern and 
inflexible temper perhaps, but a sincere 
lover of his country, and fueling 


tached to the real interests of religion 
and morality. 

Upon the whole, there is certain] 
not one of our ancient chronicles whi 
deserves, on so many accounts, to be 
more generally read and appreciated, 
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as the “ Historia Major” of Matthew. 


CJune 


Paris ;-and ag we think that a transla. 
tion of it would meet with enco 

ment from an age so generally and lau. 
dably inquisitive as the present, we 
hope that Englishmen will not long 
rest satisfied with taking the ancient 
history of their country upon trust 
from compilations and abridgments, 
the accuracy of which is equally various 
and uncertain. . 


BXTRACTS FROM MATTHEW PARIS, 


Prologue. 

Berne about to discourse concerni 
Chronography, that is to say, the de 
scription of times, we shall, in the 
first place, make answer to invidious 
detractors, and such as esteem our Jas 
bour vain, and afterwards to the bee 
nevolent readers, and such as expect 
or even demand it, at our hands, we 
shall briefly open and set forth the 
cause of events, in this our prologue. 
The detractors say, “ To what pur. 
pose is it, to exhibit the lives and 
deaths of men, and the divers accidents 
of the world, and to perpetuate in 
writing the wonders of times past.” 
Let these know what the philosopher 
will tell them. All men naturally de. 
sire knowledge. Man without learn- 
ing, and the remembrance of things 
gone by, sinks into brutal stupidity, 
and his life is to be esteemed the se- 

ulture of the living man. Moreover, 
if you despise the memory of the de- 
parted and those of other days, who 
will be mindful of you? It is an im- 
|e xggpes used by the psalmist ; “ let 

is memory perish from the earth;” 
his also is the blessing of adoption, 
* the righteous shall be held in evers 
lasting remembrance.”-——-Therefore, to 
shun the steps of the ungodly, and to 
follow closely after those of the right 
eous, whose actions are described by 
us, herein consisteth the fruit of 
science ; herein is the mirrour of man’s 
estate. For this end (among others) 
Moses, the lawgiver of the old cover 
nant, doth make manifest, and strive 
to perpetuate by his writings the im- 
nocency of Abel, the envy of Cain, the 
subtlety of Jacob, the carelessness of 
Esau, the simplicity of Job, the ma- 
lice of the eleven sons of Israel, 
goodness of his twelfth son, that is 
say, Joseph, the punishment of the 
five cities, the repentance of the Nines 
vites; for this end, that we may 1m 
tate the good, and abhor the paths of 
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Stri 
ts, and Fathers 
of the church, Josephus the Hebrew 
historian, Cyprian the bisho 
martyr, Eusebius of Cesarea, Jerome 
the priest, Sulpitius, Severus, Fortu- 
natus, Bede the venerable Presbyter, 
and Prosper of Aquitain, have written 
the acts of God and of the men of old. 
So, to pass to the moderns, Marianus 
Scotus, monk of Fulda, and Sigibert, 
monk of Gemblay, and some others of 
i true 


J begin 
or chronicles of the “oe people, 
from William, duke of the Normans, 
who, provoked by Harold, the faith- 
less and perj king of England, 
drove him from the throne of his king- 
dom in recompence for his violation of 

3 the cause of which action I 
now proceed briefly to set forth. 

This same Harold, while he was yet 
young, and aspiring to the crown of 
England, being on a voyage po gn 
sure, was driven, against his will, by 
a violent tempest, to the coast of Pon- 
thieu, when he believed himself to 
have reached Flanders; and being 
made prisoner there, was presented by 
the Earl of Ponthieu to William, Duke 
of Normandy. He then asserted, that 
he had purposely come over to Nor- 
mandy, in order to form a secret con- 
federacy with the duke, and receive 
his daughter in marriage, which he 
swore, upon several reliques of saints, 
ry within a certain limited pe- 
iod. He was thereupon received with 
so much the more honour, as his visit 
had been so secretly made; for before 
this they were enemies to each other. 
He swore moreover, that after the 
death of Edward, who was al- 
pa Arey and without children, he 

faithfully keep the kingdom for 
the duke, as having right thereto. Af- 
ter many days t in great festivity, 
Harold returned to England, laden 
with choice gifts ; but no sooner was 
he safe on shore, than he boasted of 
having escaped the snares of the ene- 
my, making no account of his false- 
hood. The time being come and pass- 
ed, within which all his promises ought 
tohave been fulfilled, the duke sent 
to him fit messengers to learn the cause 
of his neglect in performing them, to 
whom Harold perfidiously and proudly 
denied all that has been above men- 
tioned, and then sent them back with 
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i y, having castrated their horses. 

e duke, deservedly provoked by this 
insult, excited the dns of France, to- 
gether with all his neighbours, rela- 
tions, and friends, to a him on 
the aggressor ; and so, by the help of 
God, as will shortly be made appear, 
he ultimately crushed his enemy, and 
effected the conquest of the whole 
kingdom. 


Account of the Battle of Hastings. 


In the year of grace 1066, the pacific 
King Eaward, the glory of England, 
King Ethelred’s son, having reigned 
four-and-twenty years, on the eve of the 
Lord’s Epiphany, being the fifth day 
of the week, exchan his temporal 
for an eternal kingdom. The next day 
he was buried at London in the church, 
which he built himself, by a new mode 
of composition, from which many af- 
terwards took example, and emulated 
that work by many expensive estab- 
lishments. With this monarch ended 
the line of the kings of England, which 
had continued 571 years, from Cerdic, 
the first king of the West Saxons, un- 
interrupted, except by a few Danish 
sovereigns, who were permitted to 
reign for the sins of the English na~ 
tion. After the death of this most 
holy king, the nobles of the realm 
were uncertain whom to for king 
over them. Some fav the Norman 
—_~ ee a ee the — of 
Godwin, others again , the son 
of Edward, and grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, to whom the kingdom of 
right belonged ; but Harold, a crafty 
and discerning man, understanding 
that “ nocuit semper differre paratis” 
did, on the Epiphany, (the very day 
on which the deceased king was bu- 
ried, ) having extorted the fealty of the 
nobles, and placed on his own head 
the crown, without any authority from 
the church whatever, add to all his 
former acts of injustice that of assume 
ing the kingdom; and by so doing 
made Pope Alexander, and all the pre- 
lates of the English church his ene- 
mies. Soon afterwards he conquered 
Harold, king of Norway, who invaded 
England with a thousand ships, and 
was so elated with his victory that he 
became an oppressor of his own people, 
and being thus converted from a king 
to a tyrant, he thought nothing about 
the agreement between himself and the 





Duke of Normandy, though confirmed 
by oath. -His security was further 
ed by the death of the duke’s 
ter, whom he had espoused while 
within the marriageable age ; and hav- 
ing moreover heard, that the duke 
himself was entangled in wars with all 
the neighbouring princes, he flattered 
himself with hopes that his menaces 
could never take effect. He therefore 
asserted, that his oath, taken under 
circumstances of necessity, was not 
binding, especially inasmuch as it was 
not in his power to give away the 
crown while Edward was still alive, 
without his participation. But Harold 
thought one thing and William ano- 
ther. For he, as soon as he heard 
that Harold was invested with the 
diadem, sent messengers again to re- 
proach him gently for his breach of 
faith, adding, that within the year he 
would exact payment of the debt. 
Harold, on the other hand, returned 
excuses by the same messengers, who, 
on their arrival in Normandy, address- 
ed the duke in these words, “‘ Harold, 
king of England, sends word to you, 
that truly he swore the kingdom of 
England to you when he espoused 
your daughter in Normandy, being 
compelled by necessity ; but on the 
other hand he asserts, that a compul- 
sory oath is not binding. For ifa vow, 
or an oath taken by a virgin concern- 
ing the disposal of herself while un- 
der her father’s roof, even though 
knowingly taken, so it be without the 
consent of her parents, may be made 
void, much more ought the oath which 
he took while under allegiance to his 
sovereign, without that sovereign’: 
knowledge, and by compulsion, to be 
of no effect. He moreover affirms, 
.that it was too presumptuous of him 
to swear to you the inheritance which 
was not his own without the consent 
of the people ; and he adds, that it is 
unjust to require him to abandon a 
throne which he has assumed with the 
favour of all the chief men of the na- 
tion.” 

The duke received this message 
with great indignation ; but unwilling 
to injure a just cause by precipitation, 
he despatched messengers to the pope, 
in order tostrengthen it by the wh 
authority. The pope, therefore, hav- 
ing considered the rights of rod ya 
ties, sent to William a stand in 
token of sovereignty, which having 
received, he convened an assembly of 
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his nobles at Lislebonne, and 
ing the busine ; and soning 






Chee 
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ing the business ; and that 
, Cntae 


meet him again 


August. At the appointed ti 
aio there, but the wind was Uns 
favourable to their voyage; where 
m the duke commanded the bo 
of Saint Valeri to be brought out 
doors, and placed in the open air, tp 
obtain a prosperous gale, and the 
wished-for wind immediately fille 
their sails. Then all who were pre 
sent embarked in the afternoon, and, 
after a very quick passage, landed on 
the opposite shore at Hastings. Duke 
William stumbled in alighting from 
his ship, which a soldier standing by 
converted into a good omen, saying, 
“Oh, duke, soon to be king, you 
now take possession of England."~ 
The duke, on landing, prohibited his 
soldiers to pillage, saying, it behoved 
them to reverence what was 
to be his own. Thus, for fifteen days 
together he remained idle, appearing 
to think of nothing less than wa. 
However he caused a small fortress to 
be constructed on the spot in the 
interim. Meanwhile Harold, having 
heard, on his return from the wa 
with the Norwegians, of the arrival of 
William, proceeded to Hastings with 
a very small army ; for, except his 
hired soldiers, he had so few of the 
militia of the kingdom with him, 
that he would have been easily crush 
ed by the invaders. However, he 
sent messengers before him to tale 
some account of the force of the ene 
my; and these men being 
before the duke, were conducted 
him all round his camp, ( 
being amply feasted, sent back t 
Harold without injury. When He 
rold saw them, he asked what repor 
they had to make; whereupon 
related to him at length the 
cent confidence with which they hal 
been received, but added seriously, 
that all the soldiers in his army# 
ed to be priests, for ‘the 
were shaven both on langhe on i 
under lip. The king , 
folly, a told them, that those ma 
were not indeed priests, but soldies, 
valiant in mind, and unconquered i 
war. Upon this, Gurth, 
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‘the king, 
“stue far md his years, took up his 
eh safle «© Since pnp ay 
= erence cd ise el 0 
strong, it appears to me, that you act 
mwisely in contending with them to 
whom you are inferior in right as well 


a man of knowledge and 


in strength ; for cannot den 
th you aoore td Duke Willian, 
dither voluntarily or against your in- 
dination, wherefore Fn would act 
more prudently in withdrawing your- 
gif from the conflict, lest you incur 
either ao tk or death, in 
ing with the sin jury upon 
igh e, who have ‘hea bo oth, 
shall have justice on our side, in fight- 
ing for our country; if, then, we fight 
t you, your cause will be more 
likely of success, and you will be able 
torestore us if we are routed, and to 
us if we are slain.” The 
of Harold would not however 

let him yield to these remonstrances, 
as esteeming it to be inglorious, and 
afoul reproach on all his past life, to 
shew his back to an enemy, be he who 


he might. : 
this conference between the 
two ers, there came a monk from 
Duke William, to pro’ three con- 
ditions on the part of the duke ; either 
that Harold should abdicate the —— 
dom according to his oath, or that he 
should retain it under the sovereignty 
ofthe duke, or, lastly, that in sight 
Pe both their — they — put 
ion to the issue of a single 
cmbat. Id, hearing fines pe- 
poss, would neither look upon the 
messenger with complacency, nor an- 
swer him with mildness, but bade 
him with indignation, and call- 
ed God to judge between himself and 
William. To this the monk boldly 
relied, that if he denied the right, 
theduke was ready to refer it either 
tothe judgment of the apostolic See, 
a, if he preferred it, to the issue of a 
battle, To all this Harold would ree 
tum no further answer, and thus 
were the Normans exasperated to the 


E 


Now both armies prepare for battle ; 
but the English, wile Iai wented: tho 
whole night, without sleep, in songs 
tad , Were still inebriated when 
inthe morning they advanced with 
Ps gpiaey against the enemy, all on 
nt, armed with battle axes, drawn 

ian impenetrable wedge, and 
‘ered by a tortoise of shields; This 
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close array would have ensured their 
safety, had not the Normans, accord. 
ing to their custom, broken it by a 
pretended flight. The king stood 
close by his standard, together with 
his brothers ; so that, where the dan< 
ger was common and equal to all, no 
body might entertain thought of 
flight. On the other side, the Nor- 
mans spent the rn 

their sins, and in the morning, forti- 
fied by oe of the body and 
blood of Christ, awaited the attack of 
the enemy with courage. Their first 
line, which was on foot, the duke 
armed with bows and arrows ; his ca- 
valry he placed in the rear, and di- 
vided into two wings. The duke, 
with a serene countenance and with a 
clear voice, declared aloud, that God 
would be with him because his cause 
was just: hethen called for his ar- 
mour, and his servants having in their 
hurry put on his breast-plate with the 
inside upwards, he laughed at the 
blunder, and said, “ Now will the 
strength of my duchy be converted 
into a kingdom.” en beginning 
the of Roland to excite spi- 
rits of the warriors, and calling aloud 
on God for assistance, they rushed to 
the battle. It was strenuously fought 
on both sides, without either giving 
way, till a late hour of the day, when 
the duke gave the signal to his men 
for their pretended retreat. The Eng- 
lish army falling into the snare, broke 
their ranks in the pursuit, and ran 
headlong to their own destruction ; 
for the Normans, as soon as they saw 
the success of their stratagem, turned 
back, and falling on them with fury, 
put them to real flight. They now 
took possession of a rising ground, 
and, as the Normans advanced too 
furiously, hoping to drive them from 
the eminence, received them with 
showers of arrows and stones, slew 
great numbers of them. In another 
place, the English forcibly made them- 
selves masters of a broken ditch, and 
crushed so many Normans to death 
within it, that the heaps of the slain 
levelled it with the ground above. 
Such were the changes of fortune, 
now this side conquerors, and now 
that, as long as the soul of Harold re« 
mained in his body, who, not content~ 
ed with exhorting others, performed 
himself all the duty of a valiant sol- 
dier ; often coming to blows with the 
enemies who essailed him, and fight- 
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killed under him. The guards who 
were around his person, reproved him 
for exposing himself; but notwith- 
standing their reproofs, he persisted 
with unweari vigour, until Harold, 
i h the brain by an ar- 
row, fell, an _— by his death 
the victory to the Normans. While 
the king lay on the ground, a soldier 
with his sword his thigh, for 
which he was noted with infamy by 
the duke, and expelled from the army 
for committing so di ful an ac~ 
tion. The flight of the English con- 
tinued till night, which coming on, 
left the Normans in 
entire triumph. Without doubt the 
hand of God protected Duke William 
throughout this day, who, though of- 
ten struck by the missile ns of 
the enemy, lost not a drop of blood in 
the action. After it was over, he gave 
honourable burial to all his own sol- 
diers who had fallen, and permitted 
the enemy to do the same their 
dead without molestation. e sent 
the body of Harold to his mother, at 
her petition, unransomed, although 
she offered a great price for it by her 
messengers. She received it at Wal- 
tham, and buried it in the church 
there, which he had built at his own 
oe, in honour of the holy cross, 
iven to the secular canons. 
is subversion of the kingdom 
and effusion of blood was foreshewn 
by a comet of size, red and 
iry, which its appearance at 
the nning of that year, as one has 
said, 
Anno milleno seno 
ae quoque 
The battle was fought at ——e x 
in the days of Pope Calistus, on the 
eve of the ides of October, (14th of 
October 1066.) 
St Patrick’s Purgatory. 
A certain knight, Owen by name, 
who had served for the space of many 


i 


ion of an pear 
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gg under King Stephen, obtained nal 


King’s license to over int 
Trelind, his native shan » to v4 
his relations. muy f he : 
some time amongst them, he began tg 
call to mind the flagitious life fe het 
led ; how he had, from his very cr. 
dle, abandoned himself to works of 
devastation and pillage; and, which 
was yet worse, had been a violator of 
> sare and an rig of 
tical property, besides bei ; 
many heinous secret offendiat KI 
was therefore led by repentance to 
make confession before a certain bishs 
op, of that country, of all his sim, 
which, when he had detailed ino. 
der, the bishop censured him ‘with 

t severity, asserting, that his’ef. 
ences were too weighty and numerots 
for divine mercy; whereby the knight 
was so much affiicted, that he thought 
with himself how to perform some pe 
nance worthy of his transgressions; 
and when the bishop was about to en 
join him such penance as to him ap. 
ed meet, the knight said to him, 
** Since, then, you assure me that m 
Creator is so grievously offended 
me, I will undertake for myself s pe 
nance, the weightiest that is, and such 
as by virtue thereof’ I may merit the 
remission of my sins. 1 will enter 
into the Purgatory of St Patrick,”— 
Now of this purgatory, and of its orie 

in, the ancient histories of Ireland 
relate as follows: 

The great Patrick, while he was 
preaching the word of God in Ireland, 
and there displayed many tokens of 
miraculous power, endeavoured to Ie 
call the brutish people of that cou 
try from the death of sin, by inspire 
ing them with the terror of the 
sang hell, and the joy of 
joys of paradise. But they roundly 
: ed, that they would not tim 
unto Christ unless ocular demonstr 
tion were first afforded them of the 
truth of his promises. 
while the blessed Patrick prayed ex 
nestly to God, with fastings, watel- 
ings, ae nam, we alee 

e e, the Son 
ently ng led him into a desert plac, 
and shewed him a cayern, 2 
form, and internally dark, saying © 
him, ‘‘ Whosoever, being truly petk 
tent, and constant in the oo 
enter this cavern, and abide there te 
the of one day and night, 
shall be cleansed from all his sis b 
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which’ he may have offended God in 
the whole course of his life thereto- 
fore, and shall behold therein not on- 
ly the torments of the damned, but, if 
he shall constantly persevere in the love 
of God, the joys of the blessed also.” 
Then the Lord disappeared again, and 
St Patrick, réjoicing in the vision 
ich had been vouchsafed unto him, 
that he should be thereby en- 

to work the conversion of the 
wretched le of Ireland to the Ca- 
tholic faith ;- so he built an oratory 
immediately afterwards on the very 
spot, and walled round the cavern, 
which lies in the burying-ground in 
front of the church, and enclosed it 
with doors and bars, so that no man 
eould enter without license first ob- 
tained. He founded canons 
in the place, and gave the keys of that 
eavern in trust to the prior to keep, 
having og that tae 
ight wish to enter his purga- 
~ must first obtain leave 3 the 
ishop of the diocese, and produce 
the bishop’s letter for that purpose 
before the prior, who was then bound 
to let him enter within. Howbeit 
many entered that purgatory 
in the lifetime of Patrick, who, when 
returned, bore witness that they 
undergone dreadful torments, and 
beheld great and ineffable joys there- 


in. 

When the ht, therefore, of 
whom we have made mention, had so 
entreated of the bishop for leave to 
enter the cavern, that the bishop 
knew him to be inflexible in his pur- 
pose, he gave to him his letter to the 
_ the Hips, commanding that 

should deal with him according to 
the custom of those who had, in past 
times, made the same demand. The 
prior, as soon as he had read the let- 
ter, conducted the knight into the 

hurch, where he remained earnest at 
his devotions for the space of fifteen 
days, and then, after the prior had 
ebrated high mass, received the 
holy communion, and went with him 
to the door of the cavern. Here the 
prior sprinkled him with holy water, 
and then, having opened the door, 
exhorted him saying. ‘ Behold, now 
Mayst thou enter in the name of Je- 
sus Christ; and when entered, thou 
shalt walk on through the depth of 
cavern, till, coming out into an 
open field, thou shalt there discover a 
y “4 7 curiously wrought ; which 
ou. V. 
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when thou hast entered, thou shalt be 
met ‘by messengers froth God, who 


ae tee a at eee ae further 
thou hast to do.” ‘Having thus = 
en, this man, who truly the 
y ios of a man, boldly sallied forth to 

e Mean of a and commend- 
ing himself to the ers of all 
sent, and fortifyi Misnbelf by conte. 
ing his forehead with the sign of the 
holy cross, entered the cavern with. 
out fear or trembling, and shut. the 
door after him. The prior, thereup- 
on, with the rest of his attendants, 
returned to the church. 

The knight pursuing his way through 
the cavern, was involved by little and 
little in entire darkness, but at last a 
small light neeeated which conducted 
him to the field and hall which had 
been described to him. There was no 
more light in this place than we ordi- 


narily enjoy in the evening here. The 
hall was ye by pillars, without 
walls, like the cloister of a monastery. 


He entered, and sitting down within 
it, cast his eyes attentively this way 
and that, admiring its fair construc- 
tion ; but when he had sat still a lit- 
tle space, behold, fifteen men, like 
monks, lately shaven, and clothed in 
white garments, entered the hall, and 
saluting him in the name of the Lord, 
sat themselves down likewise. Then, 
the others remaining silent, one of 
them spoke to him, saying, “‘ Blessed 
be almighty, who ey ge thee 
with a design to visit this purga-~ 
tory for thy sins, yet unless thou bear 
est thyself with manly courage, now 
wilt thou perish both soul and body, 
utterly ; as soon as we have left this 
place, a multitude of unclean spirits 
will assail thee, and inflict on thee 
many cruel torments, threatening thee 
with others yet moresevere. If they can 
prevail with thee to return, they will 
promise to lead thee back to the door 
at which thow didst enter; but if, 
whether overcome by thy torments, or 
terrified by their menaces, or deceived 
by their promises, thou yieldest assent 
unto them, in body and in soul alike 
thou are lost! If, on the other hand, 
constant in the faith, thou shalt put 
all thy trust in God, so as thou dost 
not acquiesce either in their torments, 
their menaces, or their promises, but 
despisest them all with an entire heart, 
thou wilt be cleansed from all thy sins, 
and in the end admitted to behold the 
torments of the ae the repose of 
2 
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te got, Wha saan a 
Seas ‘Chr, oy ry savings 


berated fo "em cd torment ae 
‘We can now 
pigs thee in Oe place no lon- 
, but pation! thee to the care of 
ty God.” Thus being left a- 
rg the knight to arm Y himself 
this new sort of warfare, and, as 
without trembling the ars 
hl of the demons, he heard on the 
sudden a great tumult around the 
hall, as if all the men and all other 
animals which are in the whole world 
were shouting together. To this hor- 
rible noise a yet more dread- 
fal sight ; for now began on all sides 
an innumerable multitude of nay de. 
mons to into the hall, salu- 
ted the knight in mockery, saying, 
“ Others who are our slaves do not 
seek our presence till after their deaths ; 
but oon hast our society in so much 
honour that, living, thou wilt com- 
oa th unto us, both soul and 
amest thou hither to under- 
ry ie punishment of thy sins? Thou 
t bear from us pressure and pain ; 
howbeit, seeing that thou hast served 
us with ce, if thou wilt return 
to the door by which thou didst enter, 
we will conduct thee thither unhurt, 
so that thou mayst live again in the 
world with joy, and not lose directly 
every which is sweet to thy 
senses.” Thus said the demons, wish- 
ing to deceive him by terror and 
blandishments. But soldier of 
Christ was neither shaken by terror, 
nor seduced by blandishment, but 
perce: he them with a firm mind, an- 
not a word. Hereupon the 
despised in t at themselves 
vated an —— fire in 
rage midst of the hall, and thrust the 
— into it, (after. tying his hands 
feet with iron ah him 
about this way and that the 
of tas Natning, ioe seed th — 
invo e name 
Bethe Lord, saying, “ Christ Jesus ! 
have mercy upon me!” At the sound 
quooched that’ the fire mee so utterly 
t not a spark remained ; 
which when the knight beheld, he 
strengthened his mind to fear nothin 


ef what might be thereairatiemp 
he had already van~ 
ert the aeietance of 
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hot iron fixed in the ground. 
times they would bite the earth from 
excessive pain, crying out and exclaim. 
ing, “ Spare us, spare us! 
mercy upon us, have mercy upon us!” 
When who should have Sana upon 
them was no where to be seen— 
The demons also fell upon those mis 
serable wretches, belabouring them 
with heavy scourges, and saying tothe 
knight, “‘ These torments which thou 
beholdest, thou wilt suffer cyealaan 
less thou gs obedience to us, and 
return to the door by which thou didst 
enter.” But he, recalling to his mind 
how God had before delivered him, 
refused to hearken unto them, Then 
the demons turned him on the 
round, and endeavoured to chain 
down like the rest ; but when he 
called on the name of Jesus, they 
were unable to do any thing further 
to him in that place. So they 
him into another field, where he saw 
in like manner man y unhappy wretches 
chained to r semen. 8g but as the fore 
mer were laid on their faces, so these 
on their backs. Upon some of them 
fiery ns sat Ley their flesh 
w -hot teeth ; flaming serpents 
were turned around the necks, arms, 
and bodies of others, and a their 
burning stings into their hearts= 
Toads of i Sooutien magnitude and hor- 
rible form sat upon the stomachs of 
others endeavouring, with their 
ous mouths, to suck out their inward 
; while others again were ridden 
y demons, who grievously tormented 
them with their sharp scourges, # 
that the poor afflicted wretches never 
ceased from their weeping and excla 
mations. From thence the, demons 
brought him again. into another field 
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: where he beheld so | 


of 

of e of all: 
vers, and conditions, it appeared 
tg him to exceed the nuntber of all 


the inhabitants of the earth. Here 
were hung by He flames of sul- 
some by red-hot chains fastened 
feet and legs, with their heads 
Pam cine. we by the Led 
or by the hair of 
again were sus- 
of iron, red-hot, 
their eyes or nostrils, 
jews. And amidst all 
and how 
miserable creatures, e 
of the demons were never si- 
When, however, they attempted 
ict these torments, like the pre- 
their companion, he invok- 
e of Christ, and so escaped 
From that last place, the 
still urged the knight onward 
till they came to a wheel of burning 
i which the spokes and the cir- 
eumference were thickly studded all 
over with red-hot hooks of the same 
metal, On these hooks were many 
suspended, who were dreadfully 
burnt by the flames of a black sul- 
phureous fire arising from the earth ; 
while the demons, with long staves of 
iron, made the wheel turn round with 
such celerity, that the beholder might 
not distinguish one from another of 
nded upon it, 
nor see any thing else than a great 
dircle of fire. Nor were those afflicted 
with a less grievous torment, who were 
transfixed on spits and set before a great 
fire to roast, while the demons basted 
them with molten lead, who were 
burnt in ovens, or broiled on grid- 
irons, The knight saw, moreover, 
being still driven forward by the mi- 
nisters of hell, a house full of innu- 
merable cauldrons of boiling pitch and 
and divers liquid metals, in 
also were men of every age and 
condition plunged, some entirely, 
up to the eyes, to the mouth or 
throat, to the breast or thighs, others 
having only their legs and arms, or 
one arm, or one leg in the cauldrons, 
but all vociferating and miserably 
howling from the extremity of their 
torture. And when the demons be- 
gan to dip our knight among the rest, 
into these boiling vessels, he invoked 
Christ’s name, and was freed. Thence 
they'drove him to the top of a high 
mountain’ where he beheld a vast 
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posi 
ged him southward, and shewed him 
a black and noisome flame ascending 
from a pit, which emitted numbers of 
men, naked, and burning like so m 
rg of fire, into the air above, 
the force of the flames subsiding, they 
fell back again into the fiery pit.— 
Then the demons said to him, “ that 
pit is the entrance to hell, where is 
our habitation, and wherein because 
thou hast hitherto faithfully served 
us, thou shalt dwell for evermore.— 
Still, if thou wilt consent unto us, and 
return to the door at which thou didst 
enter, we will let thee gounhurt. But 
he, trusting in the assistance of God, 
who had so often already delivered 
him, despised all their exhortations. 
Then the demons being indignant, 
plunged themselves into the pit, 
dragging the knight after them, who, 
the deeper he descended, the wider he 
found the pit, and the more cruel he 
felt the torment within it. So dread 
ful and miserable was that torment 
that, for a long space, he remained for- 
getful of his helper; but God at 
length looking upon him in mercy, he 
called upon the name of Christ, and in« 
stantly the force of the flame drove him 
back again into the upper air, where he 
stood awhile confounded and out of 
his senses. Then other demons rushi< 
ing forth from the opening of the pit, 
said to him, “ and thou who stand« 
est in this place, to whom our com 
nions have said, this is hell, know that 
it is not so, for it is our custom always 
to lie, and those whom we cannot de-= 
ceive by the truth, to deceive by 
falsehood. This is not hell; but we 
will now lead thee to hell itself.” 
These his new hosts continued to 
pull the knight onwards, with a tu- 
multuous noise, to the banks of a river 
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of noisome stench, vay 


covered | 
all over its surface wit hureous 
; and filled with a multitude of 


who cried out to him, that 
that river was situated the real 

A bridge was extended across the 
Fiver, in which appeared, as it were 
three impossibilities. First, the bridge 
‘was so slippery, that although it had 
been ever so broad, no man, or scarce 
ly any, could stand with firm feet up- 
on it. Secondly, it was so narrow, 
that no man could stand upon, much 
less walk across it. Thirdly, it was so 
high above the river, that it was hor- 
rible to cast the eyes below. ‘“‘ Now 
must thou walk over this bridge,” 
exclaimed the demons ; “ and so the 
wind which served thee so well before 
will now blow thee into that river. 
Then shalt thou be taken by our com- 
panions who are in the river, and 
plunged into the depth of hell.” Ne- 
_vertheless, the knight, after invoking 
the name of Christ, ascended the 
bridge without fear ; and the further 
he walked upon it, the wider he found 
it, till at last it became as broad as a 
great public street. The demons see- 
ing him walk over the bridge so free- 
ly, shook the air with their profane 
cries in such manner that he was more 
astounded by that noise than he had 
been by all the torments which were 
previously inflicted upon him. Others 
of his enemies, who were in the water 
‘under the bridge, darted their long 
‘burning hooks of iron to seize him, 
but were unable to reach his body ; 
and so he marched on his way securely, 
meeting with nothing to do him any 


Thus this unconquerable soldier, 
being at length freed from the vexation 
of the unclean spirits, saw before him a 
lofty wall whose height ascended even 
into the heavens, of admirable and 
unmatchable structure, appearing to 
have but one gate, and that closed, 
which shone with a magnificent splen- 
dour of metals and precious stones. 
-When he approached towards it, he 
_perceived the odour of waters so plea- 
sant and refreshing which issued 
from it, that it renewed the strength 
of his body, and turned even the tor- 
ments he endured into gladness. 
. Then the door opened, and there came 
forth to meet him an orderly proces- 
sion, with crosses, tapers, and banners, 
and branches of glittering like 
gold, followed by crowds of both 


and 
bishops, and abbots, and monks,. 
presbyters, and ministers of the ~ 


vestments, and arranged in their dye 
order, who all received him with 
grateful reverence, and led him within 
the gates amidst a concert of inde 
scribable harmony. The coneert being 
finished, he was accosted by two arch. 
bishops, who gave thanks to God for 
having smengibtel his soul with s 
great constancy to endure theo. 
ments through which he had pass 
Then they conducted him 

that beautiful region, displaying te. 
fore his eyes most pleasant meadows, 
adorned with flowers, fruits, and trees, 
of all descriptions and forms, ‘the 
odour of _— ——— to be 

of supporting life alone. Night never 
aloo. am that region, ‘which is 
constantly illuminated by a celestial 
radiance of ineffable splendour. The 
multitude of people whom he saw 
therein was so great that he believed 
the whole residue of the age was not 
able to hold them. From place to 
place were choirs that with sweet har. 
monious concert hymned praises to 
the great Creator of all things ; others 
wore erowns on their heads, like 
kings; some were clad in robes of 
gold, and others again in garments 
of various forms and colours, resem- 
bling those which they were wont to 
wear when alive. Some rejoiced in 
their own happiness; some triumphed 
in the deliverance and rejoicing of 
others. All who beheld Sir Owen 
blessed God on his account, and con- 
gratulated with him on his deliver. 
ance from death. Neither is heat 
nor cold felt in that region, nor any 
thing seen or perceived that can do 
mischief to man. 

Then the holy prelates who hai 
shewn the wonders of this beautiful 
place to Sir Owen, said unto him, 
“‘ Since by the mercy of God thou 
hast come to us unhurt, it behoves 
thee to hear from us the explanation 
of all the things which thou hast be- 
held. This region is the earthly pat 
adise from which the first man ws 
banished for his sins, and 
cast into the misery of death. From 
his flesh are we all descended, a 
born in original sin, but. by the faith 
of Christ which we have received in 
baptism, we return to thisyparadise, 


of every degree, arrayed in their holy 
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since, after our baptism, we have 
we impli in namberless ac- 
gual transgressions, wecould not come 
hither except through the tion 
of sins and the endurance of punish- 
ment. ‘The penance which we have 
before death, or in the 
hour of dissolution, and not performed 
while alive, remains to be fulfilled b 
torments, in those penal regions whic 
thou hast lately surveyed, according 
to the mode and measure of our 
faults ; for all of us who are now here 
were once in those abodes of punish- 
ment for our several tr. ions ; 
and all those whom thou t seen 
suffering chastisement, except such as 
are within the mouth of the pit, will 
in time come to this habitation of 
rest, and be saved. Every day some 
who have there been purified join 
our company here, whom, when they 
arrive, we introduce into this place of 
rest, as, we have done to thee; and 
none. of us know how long it is our 
doom to continue here ; os by menage 
psilms, alms-giving, and prayers 0 
the church universal, ad by the 
sage aid of friends in ticular, 
either the torments of phage re= 
main to be purified can be mitigated, 
or they may pass from the greater to 
the lesser degrees of punishment, un- 
till they are finally liberated. Here, 
as thou seest, we enjoy the greatest 
tranquillity ; nevertheless, we are none 
of us yet found worthy of ascending 
into the joys of the highest heaven. 
After the space appointed by God for 
each of us, we shall hence into 
that celestial paradise which God hath 
provided for us.” 

Then these venerable men conduct- 
ed the knight to the declivity of a 
mountain, and commanded him to 
cast his eyes upwards, which he did, 
and they then asked him what was 
the colour of the sky with respect to 
the ‘place on which he stood. He an- 
swered, that it appeared to him like 
that of gold in a burning furnace. 
“ That which thou beholdest,” they 
said, “* is the entrance into heaven, 
and the celestial paradise. When 
any of our companions leave us, they 
ascend from this place into heaven ; 
and so long as we continue here God 
feeds us from day to day with heaven- 
ly food. Thou shalt now taste with 
ourselves what manner of food it is.” 

had scarcely made an end of 
speaking, when a ray of fire seemed 
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“i rayon " a heaven which cover- 
dividing itself into ‘so giiny! dicinat 
beams, settled on the heads of 

one present, and by degrees coneneh 
into. them all, From - which ‘the 
knight experienced such sweéttiess 
and pleasure in his heart, and over 
his whole frame, that he. scarcel 
knew whether he was living or dead. 
But ail this passed away again in the 
space of a moment, for though the 
knight would gladly have remained 
where he now was, his rejoicing was 
speedily to be changed into sorrow’; 
and his guides thus addressed him, 
** Since thou hast now beheld in 
part, according to thy desire, both the 
rest of the saints and the torments of 
the wicked, it behoves thee to return 
whence thou camest ; if (which God 
forbid) thou livest an evil life when 
thou art again among the living, thou 
hast seen the torments which await 
thee. But if thou livest a good and 
religious life, be secure; for thou 
shalt certainly come hither amongst 
us, when thou shalt have departed 
from out of thy body; and in that 
return, thou shalt have to dread no 
torments which thou hast beheld; for 
the demons will have no power to 
hurt thee.” Then the knight, weep 
ing and lamenting himself, said, “ Let 
me not depart from hence, for I greatly 
fear lest through the frailty of oe 
misery, I may be pun hed some new 
offence which shall prohibit my return 
hither!” “ This cannot be as thou 
wilt,” they said, “ but as he will who 
created both thee and us.” ‘Thus the 
knight was led back by them, with 
tears and sorrow, to the gate at which 
he had entered, and which, when 
against his will he had departed 
Fhrough it, was closed again after 


Thence, returning the way he had 
come, he reached again the hall which 
he had before entered. As he passed, 
the demons flew away on every side 
as if afraid of him, and the torments 
through which he went were unable 
to hurt him. As soon as he found 
himself again within the hall, the fif- 
teen holy men ae granpes met 
him, glorifying God who support- 
ed is pan oe through all those 
distresses. ‘‘ Now it behoveth thee,” 


said they to the knight, “‘ to depart 
from hence as quickly as possible, for 
reed breaks in that 


the morning 
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world of thine, and if the prior, when 
the gate, doth’ not see 


he 
he a and 
back to chatchs a 


blessing the kni 
eon aie: tiem 


he had opened the gate, and was 


ceived him with gratulation, ¢ 
led iio the church, where he =a 
ued the space of fifteen days in pra 
erect 

went into the ho to 
sepulchre of Christ, and a 
venerable relics, in holy contemplas 





ROSALIND AND HELEN, A MODERN ECLOGUE, BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY,” 


We have already expressed our belief 
that Mr Shelley is a true poet, and 
that it will be his own fault if his 
name does not hold a conspicuous 
in the literature of his country. 

th our high hopes of him are 
— however, many dishearten- 
ing fears, which, we lament to say, are 
far from being weakened by the spirit 
of his new poem. For, while this 
modern eclogue breathes throughout 
strong feeling, and strong passion, and 
strong imagination, it exhibits at the 
same time a strange perversion of moral 
principle—-a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion of the influence of the laws of 
human society on human virtue and 
happiness—and a fierce and contemp- 
tuous scorn of those sacred institutions 
which nature protects and for 
the sake of her own worth and dig- 
nity. Indeed, Mr Shelley does not 
i . a ys sink- 
into fatal error through the im- 
becility of his intellect—nor like an 
enthusiastic man hurried away into 
fatal error by the violence of his pas- 
sions—but he often writes like a man 
angry and dissatisfied with the world, 
because he is angry and dissatisfied 
with himself—impotently striving to 
break those bonds which he yet feels 
are rivetted by a higher power—and 
because his own headstrong and un- 
happy will frets and fevers within the 
salutary confinement of nature’s gra- 
cious laws, impiously scheming to bring 
these laws into disrepute, by repre- 
senting them as the inventions and 
juggleries of tyranny and priestcraft. 
We are willing to attribute this mon- 
strous ersity in a man of genius 
and talents like Mr Shelley, to eauses 
that are external, and that, therefore, 
will pass away. We leave it to others 
to speak of him in the bitterness of 
anger and scorn—to others again to 
speak of him in the exultation of sym- 


pathy and praise. We claim novkim 
dred with either set of criticoseeing 
in this highly-gifted man much :to 
admire—nay much to love—but mueh 
also to move to pity and to sorrow 
For what can be more mournful than 
the degradation of youthful genius 
involving in its fall virtue, respects 
bility and happiness ? 

Rosalind and Helen are two ladies, 
whom the events of a disastrous life 
have driven from their native land, 
and who, after a long discontinuance 
of their youthful friendship, meet in 
their distress, one calm summer evens 


ing, on the shore of the lake of Como. . 


They retire into the forest’s solitude, 
to communicate to each other the 
story of their lives—and in these com 
fessions consists almost the whole 


poem. 


It was a vast and antique wood, 

Thro’ which they took their way $ 

And the grey shades of evening 

O’er that green wilderness did fling 

Still deeper solitude. 

Pursuing still the path that wound 

The vast and knotted trees around 

Thro’ which slow shades were wandering, 
To a deep lawny dell they came, 

To a stone seat beside a spring, 

O’er which the columned wood did frame 
A roofless temple, like the fane 

Where, ere new creeds could faith obtain, 
Man’s early race once knelt beneath 
The overhanging deity. 


This silent tradition old 

Had with the spectral dead. 

For the roots of the speaker’s hair felt cold 
And stiff, as with tremulous lips he told 
That a hellish shape at midnight led 

The ghost of a youth with hoary hair, 
And sate on the seat beside him there, _. 
Till a naked child came wandering by, 
When the fiend would change to a lady fair! 


Helen had directed the steps of lier 
friend Rosalind to this spot, 





* Svo, C. and J. Ollier, London, 1819. 
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Brom the wrecks of a tale of wilder sorrow, 
$9 much of sympathy to borrow 

As soothed her own lot.” 

ef to soften or elevate grief? 

fearful tale! The truth worse = 

a uaar's sister and a teaches 

Had solemnized a monstrous curse, 
Meeting in this fair solitude : 


Leaving for the present without any 
comment this worse than needless pic 
ture of unnatural guilt, let us attend 
to the heroines. 

Silent they sate, for evening — 

And the Se ee ae 
Had, with one awful shadow, quelled 
The passion of their grief— 

In that profound solitude Rosalind 
tells the story of her griefs to her me- 
lancholy friend. en at the altar 
stair with her lover, her father, who 
had come from a distant land, rushed 
in between them, and forbade the 
marriage, declaring the youth to be 
her brother £ 
Then with a laugh both and wild 
The youth the ene fal 
They found him ! 

The spasms of my despair to see ; 
But I was calm. I went away: 

I was clammy-cold like clay ! 

I did not weep : I did not speak : 
But day by day, week after week, 

I walked about like a corpse alive ! 
Alas! sweet friend, you must believe 
This heart is stone: it did not break. 

On her father’s death her mother 
fell into poverty, and Rosalind, for 
her sake, married a withered, blood- 
less, cruel miser, whom her heart 
abhorred. Her description of her joy 
on feeling that a babe was to be born 
conelingly benutifdy and seis ws 

ly beau an us 
of the finest strains of Wordsworth. 
For » long years 

ieeahcase cous had Galtetiees 
But now—’twas the season fair and mild 
When April has wept itself to May : 
byaywinbow bowsred round wil 
By my wi bowered with leaves, 
And my cheeks the quick tears ran 
Like twinkling rain-drops the eaves, 
When warm spring showers are passing 0’er: 
0 Helen, none can ever tell 
The joy it was to weep once more ! 
I wept to think how hard it were 
To kill my babe, and take from it 
The sense of light, and the warm air, 

my own fond and tender care, 

love and smiles ; cre I knew yet 
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these for i 
twas ph pe se aca 


mariners, 
Who cling to the rock of a wintry sea. 

These fair shadows interposed be- 
tween her loathing soul and her hus- 
band, whom she thus describes : 

He was a tyrant to the w 

po epee en 

Oft, when my little ones at play, 

Were in youth's natural lightness gay, 

Or if they listened to some tale 

Of trav or of fairy land,— 

a from the wood-fire’s dying 

pay eel on aj mae pe heard 
thought heard stair 

Bi Sete, ecard we 

ied on m : we es 
The babe 2k my bosses we bashed with foor 
If it thought it heard its father near ; 

And my two wild boys would near my knee 
Cling, cowed and cowering fearfully. 

At last wore out with the feverish 
and quenchless thirst of gold, and with 
the selfish cares and cruel thoughts 
that eat into a miser’s heart, this man 
of sin dies. 


Now he is and gone away. 
Having seen and brooded over his 
wife’s loathing, and disgust, and ha 





aed 
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tred, the shrivelled miser had laid up 
vengeance in his heart. 

After the funeral all our kin 

Assembled, and the will was read. 

Have stengi, thei paid abrqude within 
Have » their i within, 
To blast and torture.” Those who live 

Still fear the living, but a corse 

Is merciless, and power doth give 

To such pale tyrants half the spoil 

He rends from those who groan and toil, 
Because they blush not with remorse 
Among their crawling worms. 

The will imported that, unless Ros- 
alind instantly abandoned her birth- 
place and her children for ever, they 
should be disinherited, and all his 
property go to 
A sallow lawyer, cruel and cold, 

Who watched me, as the will was read, 
With eyes askance, which sought to see 
The secrets of my agony ; 

And with close lips and anxious brow 
Stood canvassing still to and fro 

The chance of my resolve, and all 

The dead man’s caution just did call. 

The effect of thisiniquitous last will 
and testament was to throw over the 
character of Rosalind the suspicion of 
adultery and infidelity, the first of 
which crimes she indignantly denies ; 
but 
As to the Christian creed, if true 
Or false, I never questioned it : 

I took as the valgar do: 

Nor my vext soul leisure yet 

To doubt the things men say, or deem 
That they are other than a dream!!! 


Rather than reduce her children to 
, the widow resolves to endure 
expatriation and solitary death. 
All present who those crimes did hear, 
In feigned or actual scorn and fear, 
Men, women, children, slunk away, 


Lake ee | with self-contented pride 
Which half suspects its own base'lie. 


I spoke to none, nor did abide, 
But silently I went my way, 
Nor noticed I where j 


Till I came to the brink of the ocean green, 
And there, a woman with grey hairs, 

Who had my mother’s servant been, 
‘Kneeling, with many tears and prayers, 


Made me accept a of gold, 
Half of the earnings Eihe h i. 
To refuge her when weak and o 

Such is an outline of the Tale of Ro- 
salind, distinguished by great animation 
and force of passion, and containin 
much beautiful description of extern 
nature, which we regret it is not pos- 
sible for us to quote. She then requests 


Helen to “ take up a weeping’ on 

mountains wild.” nthe 

Yes speak. The faintest stars scareely 
ho: o ‘ 


shorn ) 
Of their thin beams by that delusive mor 
Which sinks again in darkness, like the 
Of early love, soon lost in total night. 
Helen then gives a long, la 
and to us not very interestin 
of her lover, whose whole soul in 
had been absorbed and swallowed 
schemes for the amelioration of. 
litical state of mankind. He-see; 
t of all, to have revelled in the 
light of the French revolution; a 
finally, if we mistake not, to have a 
en into a consumption out of py 
ief at the battle of Waterloo 
ethronement of Buonaparte. 
And so, my friend, it then befel 
To many, most to Lionel, ia 
Whose hope was like the life of youth 
Within him, and when dead, became 
A spirit of unresting flame, 
Which goaded him in his distress 
Over the world’s vast wilderness. 
Three years he left his native land, 
And en the fourth, when he 
None knew him : he was stricken deep 
With some disease of mind, and turned 
Into aught unlike Lionel. 
On him, on whom, did he pause in sleep, 
Serenest smiles were wont to keep, 
And, did he wake, a winged band 
Of bright persuasions, which had fed 
On his week and _ eyes, 
Kept their swift pinions half outspread, 
To do on men his least command; 
On him, whom once ’twas paradise 
Even to behold, now misery lay : 
In his own heart *twas. merciless, 
To all things else none may express 
Its innocence and tenderness. 
Lionel and Helen now become love 


ers. 
He dwelt beside me near the sea: 
And oft in evening did we meet, 
When the waves, beneath the starlight, flee 
O’er the yellow sands with silver feet, 
And talked: our talk was sad and sweet. 

The progress of their love is‘tlien 
described ‘as terminating in a sort of 
wedding, without benefit of clergy. 

On the very night of these moon 
light nuptials, however, Lionel is seiz- 
ed “.by the ministers of misrule, 
dnd committed to prison, Helen 
this in a very silly manner, 
For he, or said, ei es mind had hent 
Agai eir een blasphemy, © :)' 
Fer which, thoogt his soul must altel be 
In hell’s red lakes immortally, 1] 
Yet even on earth must he abi 
The vengeance of their slaves: a trial... 
I think, men call it ! ! 

With all the fidelity of a wife, and 
all the passion ofa mistress, Hi 
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se aS ance 
oe his release, (whether he had 
gequitted, condemned, or not 
tried at all, we are not told,) accom- 
era. to the seat of his ancestors. 





i 





the clear blue sky was seen, 
meadows bright and green, 
then I sunk in his embrace, 
Enclosing there a mighty space 
Oflove: and so we travelled on 
and fields of yellow flowers, 
and villages, and towers, 
day of happy hours. 
azure time of June, 
in thestainless noon, 
fitful breezes shake 
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‘Mid the warm winds of the sunny day. 
And when the evening star came forth 
Above the curve of the new bent moon, 
And light and sound ebbed from the earth, 
Like the tide of the full and weary sea 

To the depths of its tranquillity, 

Our natures to its own repose 

Did the earth’s breathless sleep attune : 
Like flowers, which on each other close 
Their id leaves when day-light’s gone, 
We lay, till new emotions came, 

Which seemed to make each mortal frame 
One soul of interwoven flame, 

A life in life, a second birth 

In worlds diviner far than earth, 

Which, like two strains of harmony 

That mingle in the silent sky 

Then slowly disunite, past by 

And left the tenderness of tears, 

A soft oblivion of all fears, 

A sweet sleep: so we travelled on 

Till we came to the house of Lionel, 


‘Beside the hoary western sea, 
Which near the verge of the echoing shore 
The massy forest shadowed o’er. 


_ His imprisonment, however, had 
entirely destroyed a constitution al- 
ready shaken. by the agitation of so 
many disappointed passions, and the 
seal decay of life is painted by Mr 
helley with great power and pathos. 
The closing scene, though somewhat 
fantastic, as indeed the whole of He- 
Ien’s history is, could have been writ- 
ten by none but a genuine poet. Li- 
‘onel’s mother had built a temple in 
memory and honour of a-dog (the on- 
ly saint in her calendar), that had res- 
cued her from drowning, to which 
we l - she often resorted, and 
OL. V. 
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One eve he led me to this fane: 

Daylight on its last cloud 

Was lingering grey, soon her strain 
he nigntingsle began snow loud, 

Climbing in circles the windless sky, 

Now dying music; suddenly 

’Tis scattered in a thousand notes, 

And now to the hushed ear it floats 

Like field smells known in infancy, 

Then failing, soothes the air again. 

We sate within that temple lone, 

Pavilioned round with Parian stone : 

His mother’s harp stood near, and oft 

I had awakened music soft 

Amid its wires: the nightingale 

Was pausing in her heaven-taught tale : 

** Now drain the cup,” said Lionel, 

‘¢ Which the poet-bird has crowned so well 

With the wine of her bright and liquid song ! 

Heardst thou not sweet words among 

That heaven-resounding minstrelsy ? 

Heardst thou not, that those who die 

-Awake in a world of ecstasy ? 

That love, when limbs are interwoven, 

And sleep, when the night of life is cloven, 
And thought, to the world’s dim boundaries 
clinging, aie 

And music, when one beloved is singing, 
Is death ? Let us drain right joyously 
The cup which the sweet! bird fills for me.” 
He paused, and to my lips he bent 
His own : like spirit hif words went 
Through all my limbs with the speed of fire; 
And his keen. eyes, glittering through mine, 
Filled me with the e divine, 
Which in their orbs was burning far, 
Like the light of an unmeasured star, 
In the sky of midnight dark and deep: 
Yes, ’twas his soul did inspire 
Sounds, which my skill could ne’er awaken ; 
And first, I felt my fingers sweep 
The harp, and a long quivering cry 
Burst from my lips in symphony : 
The dusk and solid air was en, 
As swift and swifter the notes came 
From my touch, that wandered like quick 
flame, 
And from my bosom, labouring 
With some unutterable thing : 
The awful sound of my own voice made 
My faint lips tremble, in some mood 
Of wordless thought Lionel stood 
So pale, that even beside his cheek 
The pegs Prag from its shade 
Caught whiteness: yet his countenance 
Raised upward, burned ie — 
Of spirit-piercing joy, w ight, 
Like the laa iPS through the night 
Of whirlwind-rifted | , did break 
With beams that might not be confined. 
I paused, but soon his kindled 
New power, as by the moving wind 


The waves are li and m song ’ 
To low soft notes now and dwindled, 
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And my wild song then died away 

In murmurs: words, I dare not 

We mixed, and on his lips mine 

Till they m t felt still and cold : 
‘6 What is it with thee, love ?” I said: 
No word, no look, no motion! yes, 
There was a change, but spare to guess, 
Nor let that moment’s hope be told. 

I looked, and knew that he was dead, 
And fell, as the eagle on the plain 
Falls when life deserts her bram, 

And the mortal lightning is veiled again. 


With all its beauty, we feel that the 


above passage may, to many minds, 


seem forced and extravagant, but there 


can be but one opinion of the follow- 


ing one, than which Byron himself 


never wrote any thing finer. 


No memory more 
Is in my mind of that sea shore 
Madness came on me, and a troop 
Of misty shapes did seem to sit 
Beside me, on a vessel’s poop, 
And the clear north wind was driving it. 
Then I heard strange tongues, and saw 

strange flowers, 
And the stars methought grew unlike ours, 
‘ADA iholtamnn dey ond he cessntlens ben 
Maile me believe that I had died, 
And waked in a world, which was to me 
Drear hell, though heaven to all beside : 
Then ee ees 

e 


Whilst animal life many long years 
Had rescued from a chasm of tears ; 
And when I woke, I wept to find 


Fmt amare wo t and wise, 
ver locks and quick brown eyes, 
The mother of my Lionel, 

Had tended me in my distress, 

‘And died sotie mécitue behee. Nor less 
Wonder, but far more peace and joy 

B in that hour my lovely boy ; 
For through that trance my soul had well 
The impress of thy bei hosts 

And if I waked, or if I . 

No doubt, though memory faithless be, 
Thy image ever dwelt on me ; 

And this, O Lionel, like thee 

Is our sweet child. ”Tis sure most strange 
I knew not of so great a change, 

As that which gave him birth, who now 
Is all the solace of my woe. 


Our extracts have been already long 


—but it is our anxious desire to 


the genius of this poet fairly before 


the public, and therefore 
Se eee we quotethe 


4u} 


She ceased——** Lo, where red moming 
ar through ye lity- ten ; 
s burning o’er ew ;” said Rosalind,” 
And with these words a 
Of the blue lake, beneath the leaves now 


wind 
With equal steps and fingers intertwined? 
Thence to a lonely dwelling, where the 
shore 4 9h 


Is shadowed with rocks, and 


Cleave with their dark green cones the a 
lent skies, ry 
And - their shadows the clear depths be. 
low, 
And where a little terrace from its bowers, 
Of blooming myrtle and faint lemon-flowers, 
Scatters its issolvi 


ing Oe 
The liquid marble of the Soda la 
And where the aged forest’s limbs look hour, 
Under the leaves which their green gatmenty 


make, “4 
They come: *tis Helen’s home, and dean 
and white, : 
Lo which tyrants spare on our own 
an 
In some such solitude, its casements bright 
Shone thro’ their vine-leaves in the mom- 
ing sun, 
And even within ’twas scarce like Italy. 
And when she saw how all things there 
were planned, 
As in an English home, dim memory 
Disturbed poor Rosalind: she stood’as‘one 
Whose mind is where his body cannot be, 
Till Helen led her where her child yet slept, 
And wike “ Observe, that brow was Li 
nel’s, 
Those lips were his, and so he ever 
One arm in sleep, pow Sy head with it. 
You cannot see his eyes, ate two wells 
Of liquid love: let us not wake him yet”* 
But Rosalind could bear no more, and wept 
A shower of burning tears, which fell upon 
His face, and so his opening lashes shone 
With tears unlike his own, as he did leap 
In sudden wonder from his innocent sleep. 


So Rosalind and Helen lived 

Thenceforth, changed in else, yet 
friends again, 

Such as they were, when o’er the mountain 
heather 

They wandered in their youth, through sun 
and rain. 

And after many years, for human things 

Change even like the ocean and the wind, 

Her hter was restored to Rosalind, 

And in their circle thence some visitings 

Of joy ’mid their new calm would inter 

vene : 
A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 
And motions which o’er things indifferent! 


shed in'a 
The grace and gentleness from whence they 
grew, yf} Dae 
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‘ame, °*. 
And in their union soon their ts saw 
‘The shadow of the peace d to them. 
And Rosalind, for when the living stem 
Is cankered in its heart, the tree must fall, 
her time ; and with deep grief and 
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ie first glow of the unrisen sun, 
when it had sunk; and thro’ the 

ight 
ig e Hf Me from Helen 
aes F it, as seen Helen’s 


Whose sad inhabitants each year would come 


And hi locks of hair, and 
= _ 
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Helen, whose spirit was of softer mould, 
Whose sufferings too were less, death slow- 


Mr Shelley’s writings have, we be- 
lieve, hitherto had but a very limited 
circulation, and few of our periodical 
brethren have condescended to occupy 
their pages with his poetry. It is one 
of the great objects of this journal to 
support the cause of genius and of im- 
agination—and we are confident that 
our readers will think we have done 
80 in this number, Ba See Sen eo 
bundant specimens o e 
which we as selected from — 
B Shelley and Cornw: 

e trust that the time will soon come 
be the writings of such men will 

in no need of our — 
Meanwhile we give neg sg nt 
as it is worth, and that it is worth 
more than certain persons are willing 
toallow, is proved by nothing more 
than the constant irritation 
ess of those on whom we 

cagnot in conscience bestow it. 


But. we cannot leave Mr Shelley 
without. expressing ourselves in 
of the most decided reprobation of 
many of his principles, if, indeed, 
such vague indefinite and crude vaga+ 
ries can, by any latitude of languages 
be so designa And, first of all, be- 
cause priests have been bloody and in- 
tolerant, is it worthy ofa man of liberal 
education and great endowments, to 
talk with uniform scorn and contempt 
of the ministers of religion? Can 
any thing be more puerile in taste, 
more in feeling, more un- 
founded in fact, or more false in phi- 
losophy? Mr Shelley goes out of his 
way—out of the way of the leading 
passion of is pootey to indulge in the 
gratification of this low and senseless 
abuse—and independently of all higher 
considerations, such ribaldry utterly 
destroys all impassioned emotion in 
the hearts of his readers, and too fre- 
quently converts Mr Shelley from a 
poet into a satirist, from a being 
who ought, in his own pure atmos- 
phere, to be above all mean prejudices, 
into a slave, basely walking in volun- 
tary trammels. 

From his hatred and contempt of 
priests, the step is but a short one to 
something very like hatred and con- 
tempt of all religion—and accordingly 
superstition is a word eternally upon 
his lips. How many fine, pure, and 
noble spirits does he thus exclude from 
his audience? And how many sym- 

thies does he dry up in his own 

eart? If the christain faith be all fa- 
ble and delusion, what does this infatu- 
ated young man wish to substitute in its 
stead? One seeks, in vain, through 
his poetry, fine as it often is, for any 
principles of action in the characters 
who rey before us. ane are at all 
times ting against the law of the 
world, the law of nature, and the law 
of God—there is nothing satisfactory 
in their happiness, and always some~ 
oes wilful in their misery. Nor 
could Mr Shelley's best friend and 
most warm admirer do otherwise than 
confess that he is ever an obscure and 
cheerless moralist, even when his 
sentiments are most lofty, and when 
he declaims with greatest eloquence 
against the delusions of religious faith, 
That a poet should be blind, deaf, and 
insensible to the divine beauty of 
Christianity, is wonderful and deplor- 
able, when, at the same time, he is so 
alive to the beauty of the external 
world, and, in many instances, to that 





of whom no high hopes 
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of the human soul. If Mr Shelley 
were a settled—a confirmed disbelie- 
ver, we should give him up as a man 
could ration- 
ally be held—but we think him only 
an inconsiderate and thoughtless scof- 
fer, who will not open his eyes to a 
sense of his wickedness and folly—and 
therefore it is that we express our- 
selves thus strongly, not out of anger or 
scorn, but real sorrow, and sincere af- 
fection. 

It is also but too evident, from Mr 
Shelley’s poetry, that he looks with an 
evil eye on many of the most vene- 
rable institutions of civil polity. His 
creed seems to be the same, in many 

ints, as that once held by a cele- 

ted political writer and novelist, 
who has lived to abjure it. But in all 
that Godwin wrote, one felt the per- 
fect sincerity of the man—whereas, 
Mr Shelley seems to have adopted such 
opinions, not from any deep conviction 
of their truth, but from waywardness 
and caprice, from the love of singula- 
rity, and, perhaps, as a vain defence 
against the reproaches of his own con- 
science. His opinions, therefore, carry 
no authority along with them to others 
—nay, they seem not to eae au- 
thority with them to himself. The 
finer essence of his poetry never pene- 
trates them—the hues of his imagina- 
tion never clothes them with attrac- 
tive beauty. The cold, bald, clumsy, 
and lifeless parts of this poem are those 
in which he obtrudes upon us his con- 
temptible and long-exploded dogmas. 
Then his inspiration deserts him. He 
never stops nor stumbles in his career, 
except when he himself seems previ- 
ously to have laid blocks before the 
wheels of his chariot. 

Accordingly there is no great moral 
flow in his poetry. Thus, for exam- 
ple, what lesson are we taught b 
this eclogue, Rosalind and Helen 
Does Mr Shelley mean to prove that 
marriage is an evil institution, because 
by it youth and beauty may be con- 
demned to the a grasp of age, 
avarice and cruelty? Does he mean 
to shew the injustice of law, because 
@ man may by it bequeath his pro- 
perty to strangers, and leave his wife 
and children beggars? Does he mean 


to shew the wickedness of that law by 
which illegitimate children do not 
succeed to the paternal and hereditary 
estates of their father? The wicked- 
ness lay with Lionel and with Helen, 
who, aware of them all, indulged their 


own passion, in violation of such gy, 
ful restraints—and gave life to inno. 
cent creatures for whom this | 

was in all probability to be a of 
poverty, sorrow, and humiliation, «_. 

But we have stronger charges. stil 
—even than these—against this poet, 
What is it that he can to 
himself by his everlasting aindede 
the unnatural loves of brothers and 
sisters? In this poem there are typ 
stories of this sort—altogether ‘gratu, 
itous—and, as far as we can di 
illustrative of nothing. Why then 
introduce such thoughts, m to 
dash, confound, and horrify? 
monstrosities betoken a diseased mind; 
—but Saige . it may—it is most 
certain that such revolti 
coming suddenly con in te 
midst of so much exquisite beauty, 
startle us out of our dream of real hu 
man life, and not only break in upon, 
but put to flight all the emotions of 
pleasure and of pathos with which we 
were following its disturbed courses, 
God kale ‘there is enough of evil 
and of guilt in this world, without 
our seeking to raise up such hideous 
and unnatural phantasms of wickedness 
—but thus to mix them up for no 
earthly purpose with the ordinary e 
vents of human calamity and crime, is 
the last employment which a man of 
genius would desire—for there seems 
to be really no inducement to it, but 
. i Ce nee of degrading and 

rutifying humanity. 

We hope ere rae to see the day 
when Mr Shelley, having shaken him- 
self free from these faults—faults % 
devoid of any essential or fundamental 
alliance with his masterly geniu— 
will take his place as he ought to do, 
not far from the first poets of his 
time. It is impossible to read a page 
of his Revolt of Islam, without per- 
ceiving that in nerve and pith of con 
ception he approaches more nearly to 
Scott and Byron than any other of 
their contemporaries—while in t 
last little eclogue, he pereag with 

ual maste e same s0 
of pathos pe tenderness which had 
before responded so delightfully t 
the more gentle inspirations of Words 
worth, Coleridge, and Wilson. His 
fame will yet be a glorious plant if he 
do not blast its expanding leaves by 
the suicidal chillings of immorali 
— ison that cannot be Fr 


lon any product of the soil of Eng 
kag Pray 
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‘Turne are very few of the lamenta- 
tions of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
with which we have sympathized so 
heartily as with some they uttered a 
few months ago over the decay of me- 
moir-writi It is indeed a pitiable 
‘thing to see how the people of the pre- 
‘sent age are put off with flimsy discus- 
sions ; and how little of the solid food 
of facts is put in their way by those 
who purvey for their readin g appe- 
tites; but we would hope the hints 
ere bee iven may not + ~~ 
those who are able to profit by 
theta; and that the present age, so 
fruitful in strange men and strange do- 
ings, may not, after all, be permitted 
to pass away without producing some 
works (we ourselves considering our 
time of life can scarcely hope to wit- 
ness their publication havin the 
minute details of both men and doings 
may be set forth in something of the 
same genuine re of gossipping which 
has rendered the French books of me- 
moirs the most delightful sending in 
the world, and perhaps not the least 
instructive. Mr D’ Israeli possesses the 
true turn for the thing, and in regard 
to many past periods of our history, 
‘he has done much ; but then his situa- 
tion in life, or rather his habits, may 
render it unlikely that he should write 
any very interesting memoirs of his 
own times, except perhaps literary 
ones. We hail with much delight, in 
the editor of the book which now lies 
before us, the appearance of a lover of 
anecdote, who, unless we be sadly at 
fault in all our guesses, sses every 
access—as we can surely see he does 
every talent, necessary for enabling him 
to be the faithful chronicler of the 
tits faits, wrongly so called, of his 
day. We consider this publication of 
Marshal Bassompierre’s Embassy as the 
earnest of greater things; and shall 
indeed be mightily mistaken if the in- 
genious person who has presented it 
to us, does not leave richer legacies to 
our children.—Verbum sapienti, aut 
The period of English history 
which has on the present. occasion en- 
gaged his attention, is one that can 
never cease to all manner of 
interest. Every name that occurs is 
familiar—and every new anecdote 
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that can be dug out of the records of 
the time, is prized by us.as an addi- 
tion to our knowledge of our own ac- 
quaintances. Nobody can ever be 
weary of George Villiers, Duke. of 
Buckingham, and the crowd of minor 
cgi which ers dimly. about 

at illustrious and surpassing star. 
Each of them—the very pa: Hc 
acquired a portion of the prevailin 
charm—of the banquet of their pecile 
iarities there is no satiety. The more 
sacred et Nina the rand 
fate of Charles dispenses so largely over 
all hat hod enydteoe 16 hia plecnete ox 
sorrows—is a thing rather too serious to 
be alluded to, in relation to matters 
of so trifling moment as are those 
brought to light upon the present oc- 
casion. 

The editor, as he modestly styles 
himself, has very nearly a perfect 
right to be called the author of this 
book, for his notes bear a more than 
Parr-like proportion to the text they 
are nap cc to elucidate. Pky as 
can be more meagre, dry, and in itse 
unreadable, than the 7 ire de Bas« 
sompierre’s narrative of the incidents 
of his brief embassy. The purpose of 
his mission was not very important— 
merely to arrange peat Mages about 
the French priests in the*household of 
Queen Henrietta—and he has noted 
down the occurrences of the few days 
the mission lasted, with a brevity that 
is quite provoking. But that which 
would have made any ordinary reader 
throw down his book after a few se~ 
conds, has only served to rivet the ex 
cited curiosity of this editor with un- 
conquerable tenacity, and the copious 
elucidations which have now been 
heaped upon the Marshal’s narrow 
slip of hints, leaves us little reason to 
complain of its original nakedness 
and darkness of outline. We recom- 
mend the book most heartily to all 
who relish the kind of reading of 
which it furnishes a specimen—indeed 
there is no question it must take its 
place in every English library, close 
beside Howell’s letters, and the other 
assecle of Clarendon. The value of 
the researches embodied in it, and 
the elegant naiveté of the style in 
which they make their ap ce, 
will be appreciated as they should be 
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from the copious extracts we mean to 
borrow, 


_ There is a pretty little preface 
in which the editor has thrown to- 
gether a slight sketch of the life and 

of his author. The ambas- 
sador was of an Alsatian family, (the 
name Bessenstein, con 
Bestein, and translated Bassompierre), 
but he entered at B VAY en Sep 
to the service of Henry IV., and was 
throughout all the rest of his life a 
pce Frenchman. He had just 
arri Bi Shue ute wee oetiee 
capital, when sdme young gentle- 
sada © whom he hecunae te ty were 
preparing to get up a ballet for the di- 
version of Henry, who was in a con- 
valescent state at Monceaux. 


a say ae a Reena: Hn cag 
panions, uipage rt, 
proceeded, in sie cquaphon, tothe Sepak pie 


Siany waltah, aide to lied to Soune 

ide to e 
aie an opportunity (as he tells Xs) of 
kissing her in earnest. 

** Inshort, Henry was captivated with Bas- 
sompierre, and Bassompierre, of course with 
Henry. This interview transformed the 
young Alsatian into a Frenchman ; and 
(with the exception of a ign or two in 
Hungary in 1603 and 1604,) the rest of his 
life was passed in the service of France, in 
which he obtained, besides the king’s orders 
of knighthood, public embassies, and other 
minor favours, the great military offices 
of colonel-general of the Swiss, and mar- 
shal of France. 

‘* He was made to prosper. His personal 
accomplishments, his courage, wit, 
and ity, justifi tet Go eee 
ceived ; but the title of a favourite, even in 
those days of favouritism, he had the good 
sense or good fortune to escape. He was 
treated by Henry IV. with distinction and 
with igen 3 by Louis XIII. he was re- 
sage employed, and advanced; by 
Fae tee icis he was honoured with a 

and esteem, softened, perhaps, 
paid him ——— high sexes ; and Richelieu 

id hi ill higher compliment of fear- 
as Se 

** His lot was brilliant :—the pattern of all 
the men—the ion of all the women— 


ing his life between th of 
oesitary hardship and auly br lg 


He was—in the combination of his merits, 

and his faults (and we can hardly di 

them,)—the tet emake man oi 

age; one is not at all surprised at 

fee eens i wg 
de M papece i 

raeee inn A her youth, ** ceg 

2.” 


“* In 1601, happening to be at Calais, hi 

ira the Duke of Biron, “ be 
im into an excursion to England. Bas. 
sompierre got no further than Londo, 
Queen Elizabeth being at the Vine, iin 
Hampshire, Biron followed her thither,and 
had the pleasure of seeing her majesty 
** hunt, attended by more than fifty ladies, 
all mounted on hackneys.” Next day he 
returned to rejoin his friend in London, and 
after a further stay of three days the trayé. 
lers returned to ce——Biron to lose his 
life on a scaffold, and Bassompierre to rik 
the 

the 


i 
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to 
his in the field, and hardly less often in 


nour, generally with safety ; in one ad. 
venture, however, he was not so é 
“* On Tuesday the 27th Feb. 1605, the 
king said to the Duke of Guise, * D’Rn. 
tragues despises us all, she is so enamoured 
of Bassompierre,——I say it who know it’ 
* Sire,’ answered the Duke of Guise, * you 
have means enough to revenge yourself; but 
for me, I have only those of a kni 
and I will break three lances with him in 
open lists, this very evening if your 
will afford us a field.’.”” (Mem. i. 164) 
** The king consented—the court yan of 
the Louvre was immediately gra for 
the tourney—the knights met—the duke’s 
lance was shivered ; but by awkwardness or 
malice he gave poor Bassompierre .a most 
dreadful and dangerous wound with the 
ragged stump. He was borne off the field 
amidst the tears of the king and all the 
spectators, and the ladies of the court crowd. 
ed with amorous anxiety to watch, with 
their own eyes, the disgusting operations of 
the surgeons. Bassompierre believed his 
hurt to be mortal, and prepared to die with 
the piety and courage of a christian knight. 
He recovered, however, and the constant at- 
tendance of princesses and ladies round his 
tmp in his opinion, his danger and 
his sufferings. 


*‘ But it was not the fair sex alone that 
was dazzled and captivated by Bassompierre. 
The old Constable de Montmorenci selected 
the happy stranger as the husband of his 
only daughter, the richest and most beauti- 
ful woman of France. This match was de- 


feated by a most un obstacle. Henry 4 


IV., though now in his fifty-seventh year, ° 
fell madly, literally madly, in love with the’ 
beautiful heiress; and thinking his friend 
Bassompierre likely to prove an unaccommd-"" 
dating husband, interfered to marry Mile’*" 
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in spite of herself and her 
pio the Prince oe Sendly whee Ht 
was mistaken) to a 
Secosveniet temper. ; 
"a he, king considered his conduct in 


as a favour and not an inj 
o Berges gig wg 
ness to him that he was too much 


he united her to his cousin. 
" Bassompierre does not seem to have 
been sufficiently grateful for this delicate 
distinction ; he however appears to have 
ee ee ana ee 
vy tri in other quarters. In 
» he won at play, dis- 
it by a thousand follies of 
love,’ upwards of 500,000 livres, 
before he was sent to the Bas- 
more than siv thousand love 
ith which different ladies had been 
i time so good as to honour 
or was he less successful at court 
or.in war:—he was a thriving statesman 
and a victorious soldier, and appears to have 
obtained, without effort or affectation, every 


of glory. 
ve But, ‘ the paths of lead but to 
the grave,’ and often to the grave through 
the 


“ The gallant, gay, illustre Bassom- 
jerre passed the melancholy evening of his 
Gries Soy in. She ille, a prisoner from 

fifty-second to the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

The substantial motive was his at- 
tachment to the queen-mother, Mary of 
Medicis, and his supposed complicity in the 
ae against Richelieu; but the im- 

cause, as we gather from his own 
account, is singularly trivial. He passed 
twelve years in a dungeen because he had 
tye engagement to dinner. 

“ On that famous St. Martin’s day, the 
llth Nov. 1630, (so justly called ‘ la Jour- 
née des Dupes,’) when Richelieu’s enemies 
had shaken, and flattered themselves that 
they had overthrown, his credit, and that 
er am and the queen-consort 

henceforward possess the whole pow- 
etof the state; when Louis fled to Ver- 
sailles to avoid the trouble of dismissing his 
minister, and the monks of Pontoise were 
ea in ate ee 
; in w e ini was in 
ate trigue 

i Jove, in air, 

coe men’s wits against the lady’s 


FOPELALS 
lpretys 


Bassompierre happened to meet Richelieu 
fae into the Luxembourg to make one 
pcg rreliarme the 
Seen er 
you care li ta i - 
was sng at the reproach, and, in token of 
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his undiminished 


believe him ?)—the de 
happened to pass that way, and ‘ debauch- 
the marshal to a dinner 'with the Duke 


of Orleans and M. de all capital 
enemies of the cardinal ;--who (finding the 
queen presumptuous and inexorable, and 


abandoned him,) left his too can: 

mies to dine at Paris at their 

on pM resolution of, Siriag. tae 
3 ae ill ; ie inf 

over the mind of the weak so 

blasted in half an hour t 


felt himself strong to exile the 
queen-mother, to entails the queen- 
consort, and to send Bassompierre to 
Bastille, where he expiated, the car- 
dinal’s death, the unlucky breach of his 
dinner engagement. . 

“« It must be confessed that Richelien 
had a) little reason to the -mar- 
shal; and the imperious, priest, who . af- 
terwards saw the heads even of the king’s 


*s The ew with eine aarbare ye 
appears to have ved to 
és marshal, b ing him with 


of hig tls for eve renewed 
ever deceived,—is more disgusting 
than the origi violence; and we are 
wonder-struck at the mixture of meanness 
= taser with which Richelieu ys 

‘or his occasional purposes, to borrow 
his victim a beautiful villa at Chaillot, upon 
which Bassompierre had employed all his 
taste and magnificence. While the unhap- 
py Owner was ishing on a truckle bed 
sae Sar bers. pett prvi heng 
send to ask permission to enjoy his. luxur- 
ious couches and costly furniture: this was 
indeed adding insult to injury. 

** His death, however, restored the pri- 
soner to liberty ;. and the death of the king, 
and the succession of the queen-consort to 
the » recalled Bassompierre to the 
slippery heights of court favour. 

“© He was now offered the honourable 
trust of being governor to the young king, 
Louis XIV.; but age, and 
severe but wholesome medicine of the Bas- 
tille, had cured him of ambition. He de- 
clined the offer; and in about three years 
followed his persecutor to the place ‘ where 
the wicked cease.to trouble, and where the 
weary are at rest.” He died of an apo- 
plexy at the house of his friend, the Duke 
of Vitry, in Champaigne, on the 12th April, 
1646. 

As there is no attempt at connexion 

6 





in the notes which form the valuable 
patt of this volume, we shall make 
none in our extracts from them. We 


** There is reason to think that travelling 
was, on the whole, nearly as expeditious 
then in France as it is now. Bassom- 


modern es. 

‘In England there can be little doubt 
that he travelled with private horses, and 
this will account for the slowness of his 

: travelling post in carriages was 
not then the practice; though, in riding 
post, our ancestors did feats which we can- 
not rival. 


*¢ Sir Robert Cary, afterwards Earl of 
Monmouth, tells us hi » that when he 
carried the account of Queen Elizabeth’s 
death to King James in Scotland, he rode 
from London to Edin » 400 miles, in 
lerity, thout considering his s a 

, even without ideri is at 
Doncaster and Witherington | rch s adag 
i , must have been of some hours), 
and a bad fall which he had at Norham.— 
But even this is outdone by a worthy, of 
whom we read in Stow, who performed 
144 miles by land, and two voyages by sea, 
of about twenty-two miles each, in seventeen 
hours. For so wonderful a story, I am in- 
clined to let the honest chronicler vouch in 
his own words. 

*¢ «Saturday, the seaventeenth day of 
July, 1619, Bernard Calvert, of Andover, 
about three a clock in the morning, towke 
horse at Saint Georges Church in South- 
warke, and came to Dover about seaven of 
the clocke the same morning, where a barge, 
with eight oares, formerly sent from Lon- 
don thither, attended his suddaine com- 
ming: he instantly towke barge, and went 
to Callice, and in the same barge returned 
back to Dover, about three of the clocke 
the same day, where, as well there as in 
divers other places, he had layed sun 
swift horses, besides guides; he rode bac 
from thence to S. George’s Church in South- 
warke the same evening, a little after eight 
a clock, fresh and lusty.’ (Stow, 1032.) 

*¢ All our modern match-riders must 
hide their diminished heads.” 

Among the first persons who wait 
upon Bassompierre after his arrival in 
London, is the Chevalier de Jars, a 
French nobleman then in disgrace at 
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“When Richelieu wished 
himself with the queen, he recdlill Gpaeen 
Madame de Chevreuse, and oclaaaaiaee 
poe _— be Saitama 
cabals or the jealousy of the minister again’ 
occasioned their disgrace. De Jaté-wis pur! 
into the Bastile, and only removed i 
to be tried for his life at Tours. Th ‘ 

h the court of the Bastile he 

old friend Bassompierre, and some ‘other 
prisoners of state, and he called out’*“to hig 
them farewell, and to assure them, that, 
whatever should become of him, he wotilf! 
be true to his friends and to hiniself,” ie 
conducted himself, during his trial, wit’ 
_ firmness : but he ve 

eath, upon an engagement Richelieg’ 
to the judges that the sentence’ should not’ 
be carried into effect: he was, however)’ 
brought out on the scaffold; and, just @ 
he had laid his head on the block, his par.’ 
don was announced. It was observed, that 
he remained a long time stupified, without 
the power of speaking, or the appearance of 
feeling. He was then banished into Italy} 
but, after the death of Richelieu and of 
Louis XIII. Anne of Austria, now 
recalled him, and he was one of pe 
pal gentlemen of her private society. 

* This pardon on the scaffold reminds’ 
me of another remarkable one of the same 

i Warrants were sent down into 

ampshire, in December 1604, for the ex- 
ecutions of Lords Cobham and Grey, who 
were concerned in what is called 
plot. There seems to have been a great 
deal of mysterious and cruel juggle in the 
treatment of those unhappy noblemen at that 
dreadful moment. They were brought forth, 
and remanded, and brought forth again, in 
short, their agony was strangely 
ed, they however passed th ik ond 
with credit : Cobham Sonal pers 
strange. com d of knave an 
was Cxpected that his behaviour on the scaf- 
fold would afford only matiére son rire, 
to use the unfeeling phrase of Carleton ; but 
he behaved with such clear and collected 

, as to force from the same person 
the remarkable expression of ‘ its being 
easier to die well than to live well. They 
looked,’ Carelton adds, ‘ strange upon one 
another, like men beheaded, and met ags 
in the other world.” (Hardwicke’s 
Papers, i. 391.) we 

An equally casual notice of the second 
Earl of Salisbury is made to apologize 
for the introduction of the following 
anecdote of his more illustrious father, 
the grandson of Thomas Lord But 
leigh, and Secretary of Elizabeth. 

“ Sir Robert Cecil served the Queen with 
ability and fidelity; but-he had also-s0 
eye to the rising sun, and was in come 
spondence with James during the latte 
years of his reign. Next to, oF 
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passion was }¢ of her 
Ind if sbe had suspected 
ing with James, it may well be supposed 
that she would have wreaked her violent in- 
dignation upon him. He had, on one oc- 
casion, & very narrow escape while riding 
in the n’s coach, (an ind ce to the 
esse of her latter years) on Blackheath; the 
post from Scotland , and the Queen, 
always anxious on the subject of Scotland, 
the Secretary to stop him, and 
the despatches in her pemance. Cecil’s 
of mind saved him; he gained 
time by sending for a knife to cut 
the cord that tied the despatches, and 
is gave him time to recollect that the 
hated ill-smells, and feared conta- 
gin, even more than she loved Scotch 
news; he affected to perceive an unsavoury 
smell, which induced her Highness to or- 
der him and the tainted despatches out of 
her sight. 

“ He was the inventor of the scheme of 
raising money by the creation of baronets, 
4 ing of honours much improved 

in the beginning of Charles’s reign ; 
By by proclamation, every gentleman of 
£40 a year was called in to be knighted. 
This arbitrary ‘ buckling of honour on folk’s 
backs’ reminds me of the pleasantry of 
Admiral Payne, who, in our own times, 
when some one told him he was to be 
knighted, exclaimed, with affected indigna- 
tion, ‘no, no, by G—, not without a court 

sa)? 99 


i! 
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gre 


“ Up to James’s reign there was but one 
secretary of state; but, on the resignation 
(Aul. Coq. says the death of Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury), there were two created, as if no 
one man.-¢ supply the place of that 
ableminister. This reminds me of the pro- 
motion of eight marshals of France, on the 
death of Turenne ; a great compliment to 
his memory, which Madame de Cornuel 
pleasantly explained by calling the eight 
new marshals * change for M. de Turenne.’ ”” 

One of the longest notes refer to 
Frances Howard, daughter of Lord 
Bindon, and widow of Lodowick, 
Duke of Lennox. She was a woman 
of great intrigue, and the Ambassador 

found it convenient to secure her 
good word by paying her a visit. 

“She was the widow, first, of a Mr Pran- 
nell a citizen, secondly, of Edward Earl of 
Hertford, and now of the Duke of Lennox, 
akinsman of the king’s. Though her first 
match was so humble, she was a vain, am- 
in Some Py var Countess of a 

é was fond of discoursing very loftily 
about her grandfathers, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Buckingham ; but if ‘her husband 

to come in he would bring her 

down from these noble flights, with asking, 

Frank, Frank, how long is it since you were 

married to Prannell ?””( Wilson, 259.) The 

“ane i the reproof was but of little 
OL. V. 
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consequence to persons of their for 
he had three wives, as agency ay at 
husbands ; and it is odd that they seemed. 
carefully to reverse the gradations of rank. 
in their respective and successive spouses.— 

She b with a merchant, rose to an earl, 

and finished with a duke of. royal blood.—. 
He began with a daughter ofa uke of royal 

the daughter of an earl (Nottingham,) and 

finally cienind to the merchant’s a 

But neither the number or rank of her hus- 

bands seemed to have satisfied this aspiring. 
dame, for Wilson -tells us, amongst other 
curious anecdotes of her, that she looked to. 
another and a greater. ‘ For, finding the 
king (James) a widower, she vowed, after 

80 great a prince as Richmond, never to be 

blown with kisses, or eat at the table of a 

subject; and this vow must be. spread a- 
broad that the king may notice the brav 

of her spirit ; but this bait would not catels 
the old king, and she, to make good her re- 
solution, speciously observed her vow to the 
last.’ (258.) A curious incident in her 
history remains to be told. After Prannell’s 
death—a young, beautiful, and childless 

widow—she attracted the affection of Sir 
George Rodney, a gentleman of the west, 
who had some encouragement and hopes of 
succeeding in his suit; but he, it seems, 

was not exalted enough for such a proud 
spirit, and she, on the first summons, jilted 

the knight, and surrendered to the Earl of 

Hertford, who took her down to Amesbury, 

in Wiltshire. Thither Rodney followed 
them, and shutting himself up in a, room 
of an inn in the town, wrote a large paper 
of well-composed verse in his own. blood, 
addressed to the new countess :, wherein he 
bewails his loss, and laments his misfortunes. 
Having finished this melancholy elegy, he 
ran himself upon his sword, and died on 
the spot! She was not of a temper to be 
much affected with this catastrophe. She 

died in 1679.” 

In regard to the singular subject of 
Buckingham’s passion for the French 
queen, various curious particulars are 
scattered over the volume. The fol- 
lowing is by far the longest note on 
this theme : 

“* It is, however, impossible to doubt 
that Buckingham had the audacity to en- 
tertain, and even to avow, improper. senti- 
ments of tenderness towards the French 
queen; for Madame de Motteville, the 
creature and apologist of Anne of Austria, 
plainly admits the existence of this imper- 
tinent passion. Every one knows, that, 
during the stay of the prince and Bucking- 
ham in France, on their return out of Spain, 
the behaviour of the latter towards Anne 
of Austria was so bold and offensive as to 
give umbrage to Louis XIII. ; and after 
they had proceeded on their way home, 
(hastened away by the salou of the 
French court,) ee the ro- 
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pan resentment of Buckingham ; ut, 


(though, perha sharpened 
his enmity), with so much evidence of other 
sufficient causes of difference between the 
two courts, it would be going too far to ad- 
= this folly as the primum mobile of the 


we ‘That the death of Louis and Buck- 

ingham should have rendered this subject 

yoy I can dae 
is not prepared to find it treated so 
» 80 publicly, and so lightly, as we 
learn from a of Madame de Motte- 
ville’s Memoirs that it was. 

“* The queen mother, happening one day 
to meet Voiture, musing in the garden at 
Ruel, asked him what he was thinking of ; 
to which the wit immediately replied, ‘ in 
the following bold and le verses, at 
which the queen was not at all offended ; 
and she t them so pretty, that she 
kept them for a long time after in her cabi- 
net.” Memoires de Motteville, 1, 231. 

** Je pensois que la destinée, 

Aprés tant d’injustes malheurs, 

Vous a justement couronnée 

De gloire, d’éclat, et d’honneurs : 


Feat 


La rime le veut toutefois.— 

Je pensois ;—car nous autres Postes 

Nous pensons extravagamment, 

Ce que dans l’humeur oi vous étes, 

Vous feriez, si dans ce moment 

Vous avisiez en cette place 

Venir le Duc de Bokingham ?— 

Et seroit en disgrace 

De lui ou du Pere Vincent !— 

Le Pere Vincent, over whom Voiture 
supposed the duke would so easy 3 
victory, was the queen’s confessor.” 

are, however, many notes of 

amuch more serious character than 

we shall venture to quote 

{in spite of the length to which our 

extracts have already extended,) be- 

cause we are sure our readers will ad- 
mire it as much as we ourselves do. 

**’One cannot but remark, however, as 
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an additional proof of the contra 
has existed eecerete as bev 
events and the progress 
landand Franc, tat the sytem ot 
ism—which so scandalously prevailed 
reign of James I. and was a fatal vi 
his pre Racarrsm pn gec in France af he 
iod, with similar 
-y ‘with such immediately fatal 
The character and circumstarices of ‘Louis 
XIII. and James I. had several of 
resemblance—-both the children of assagj. 
nated age = oe: they both succeeded great 
rinces whose capacity and 
eee their patti sre into a at 2 
both well meaning and well 
lovers of peace, and little prone to 
themselves, they were governed 
cession of favourites, loose, profligas ds 
bulent, and daring, who ted no chaos 
commendation to favour than youth ani 
beauty, and hardly any other qualifications 
than expertness in hunting, oul ead 
and pastimes ; and Luynes, and St Simon, 
and Cing-Mars, might form the — 
a modern Plutarch, of Montgomery, So. 
merset, and Buckingham. Happy o- 
have been for Charles, though 
for the liberties of England, if the 
life of Cecil, or the earlier influence of 
Strafford, had afforded a fellow for Riche. 
lieu. Like causes produced like effects, 
The two monarchs left ‘to their children 
dissensions with their parliaments, and their 
kingdoms in a state of ferment, which soon 
burst into open rebellion :_ and i 
of civil war and eg esdlated the 
e 


shade ; 


neigh vigour ea the 
English character—the pe 
wit British co geo had led 

e lights an ts o 
= nich the Reformation had i ‘ 

a tee e comparative narrowness 
Gin tap on which the scene was acted, 
brought the affairs of the English monarchy 
to an earlier crisis: but what was deferred 
was not lost. Circumstances peculiar to 
France, and the vigorous and 
character of Louis XIV., turned the ener- 
gies of his subjects into a new direction— 
But the seeds of change were sown i 
France : and it is not too much to say, that 
the recollections of the Fronde had some 
influence on the quarrels of Louis XV. 
with his parliaments, and that the ende 
vours of the latter to exercise and to 
their constitutional rights, led pe 
though unintentionally, to the cata 

he of Louis XVi., and completed the 
= comparison which I have endes- 

» perhaps too fancifully, to 

The time consumed in their progress was 
different ; but the beginnings, pore 
and the results, have a striking similarity 
One word more. Our restoration ms, 
through the folly of James, followed by 
another revolution. Is it not to be appr 
hended that France will complete the p+ 
rallel even to its last stage ?” 
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4 FkW. THOUGHTS ON FLY-FISHING, SUGGESTED BY THE REVIEW OF 
BAINBRIDGE'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


MR EDITOR, 
Yous peper on angling in last Num- 
ber was certainly written in a very 
pleasant humoured strain, and 
seemed to afford at least one example 
of a position maintained by its author, 
that anglers are an amiable, affection- 
ate, open-hearted race of men. I 
cannot, however, subscribe to the opi- 
pions of your contributor, or indeed 
to those of any writer whose works I 
have ever had an opportunity of per- 
using on the subject, and therefore 
take the liberty of addressing a few 
words to you, the veiled conductor of 
this mysterious miscellany. 
In the first place, although I great- 
ly respect the gentle style of your cor- 
ent, I can by no means admit 
that anglers are practically in regard 
to their art, a particularly amiable race 
ofmen. It is very true that on a fine 
balmy day, after a shower in April, 
any given number of anglers may con- 
verse about eddying pools and rippling 
streams with the greatest equanimity 
of spirit, while seated on Mr Mac- 
kenzie’s counter, or standing by Mr 
Rawson’s glass cases, because the ima- 
ges given forth are appropriated by 
each to himself, and he is im- 
mediately conveyed in imagination to 
the side of a fine stream, flowing 
through the central solitude of some 
bare valley, surrounded on all sides 
by pastoral hills, and no living thing 
visible but a cairn-like shepherd on 
the mountain side, with his old colley 
at his feet, and his flocks grazing a~ 
round. Thus each derives pleasure 
from the conversation on the science, 
on account of its creating in his mind 
associations connected with the de- 
lights of his solitary hours, and while 
thus ministering to each other’s en- 
joyment, they cease for a while to re- 
member that by the water side a more 
disagreeable or dreaded form could not 
present itself than thatof a brother of the 
Angle. It has been said that a being 
to endure a life of solitude must be 
either a god or a savage,—an angler is 
neither, and yet a life of solitude, 
while he exists, that is in the capacity 
of an angler, is the life of happiness 
for him. In truth your angler, not- 
withstanding the occasional existence 
of an Isaac Walton, is no philanthro- 





pist. He may wish well to all who 
ursue 2 e similar to his own, so 
ong as they pursue it in another quar- 
ter of the world from himself, but the 
tall steeple-like wand of a weaver, or 
other mechanic, suddenly rendered vi- 
sible to his eye by a turn of the river, 
is sufficient to induce him for the 
time to wish all the labouring classes 
at the devil. Let your correspon~ 
dent, or any other skilful angler, 
divest himself for a moment of 
th eneral associations through 
the ium of which fishermen oc- 
cr pas age eee soety, 
and analyse those eelings 
which “y may have experienced on 
seeing a long-legged uaintance 
stalking across the fields, and planting 
himself and his wand at the head, or 
rather in medio of a favourite stream, 
not more than fifty yards in advance. 
Where be your philanthropy now, 
your how d’ye does, and your well, I 
thank yees? quite fugitive ! 

Who has not felt inclined to com- 
mit justifiable homicide, (for it could 
surely be brought in neither as mur- 
der nor manslaughter), when on ap- 
proaching a well known piece of wa- 
ter, half pool half stream, with a one 
bank on one side, and a fine grave 
shore on the other, a yoy is perceive 
ed couched with his face to the sur- 
face, like Satan at the ear of Eve, and 
probing the much respected haunts 
with a huge emblem of Neptune, alias 
a Liester ? 

— a a seen but hills 
An at a eam, 
And Sata hoe en homie 
Of the green meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent stream. 

With what pleasure would the bear- 
er of the slenderer rod take him by 
the light fantastic toe, and toss him 
into the gulph profound, even as of 
old Hen Pen tossed the famous Tod 
Lowrie. Fishing, indeed, is always 
pursued with greatest success in soli- 
tude, and from this circumstance it is 
not to be wondered at that the friend- 
ly greetings of its humid votaries 
should not always be of the most be- 
nign and gracious kind, This is more 
the misfortune than the fault of the 
pursuit, but it certainly induces a cun- 

ning, unsocial, and even hypocritical 
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temper of mind, which forms a curious 
contrast to the frank and friendly un- 
derstanding which is exemplified in 
the shop of the dresser. 
" Does any angler, in fishing down a 
river, ever a another by whom 
he is the precedence for an 
hour or two? or in passing him, does 
he himself ever conscientiously leave 
an occasional fine looking pool un- 
touched to make amends for his having 
taken the lead? We believe that very 
few examples of such virtuous, bene- 
volent, and disinterested consideration 
ever occur, and by this means a spirit 
of disaffection, if not of positive hos- 
tility, is created, which not un- 
frequently led to consequences of a 
very serious nature. But it has been 
wisely ordained that no man can run 
another through the body or blow out 
his brains with a fishing rod. It 
would, however, be a blessed thing if 
certain humane and gentlemanly re- 
tions were fairly understood and 
acknowledged among all classes of An- 
glers—such as, that no man should be 
allowed to pass another fishing in the 
same direction without the amende 
honourable of proceeding to a certain 
distance without throwing a fly, or, 
that they should agree to fish stream 
about, or should take the precedence 
each for his little hour alternately. I 
am aware that frequently, as in many 
districts of the Tweed, where you 
meet with an amphibious Wabster 
every two hundred yards, such system- 
atic rules would be impracticable ; 
but still I am not without hope that 
the spread of civilization will one day 
soften the heart of the obdurate and 
jealous angler, and by the introduction 
of some wise and generally applicable 
code of piscatorial laws, cause his oc- 
casional intercourse with a neighbour 
to assume a less gloomy and spider- 
like aspect than it now bears. 

But fishermen are certainly illus- 
trious over a jug of toddy,a cup of tea, 
or a bowl of punch. (They seldom 
have lemons at Clovenford, and never 
at Abington.) Among them there is 
then no wrangling about who struck 
such a fish, or who threw such a fly, 
or any other disputes corresponding to 
the question of “ who killed Cock 
Robin,” and all the other endless 
feuds which embitter the life of the 
Fowler. There is no rising after a 
late dinner, (better late than never), 
with stiffened limbs to wash out a dir- 


ogs—no occasional ing ‘of an'un. 
expected powder-flask on the chi 
piece, or from the pocket of: a 
shooting jacket, hung up to diy with. 


in six inches of the kitchen 
feverish dreams of the faint ‘eye, ‘ang 
the low deep moan of some’ favourite 
pointer whose brown head bore é0 up. 
fortunate a resemblance to-a ‘muir. 
fowl—on the contrary, all is calmvand 
tranquil repose. The quiet’ ate 
seated around the table, each with his 
sheers in his hand like the Fates of the 
finny race, preparing for the slaughter 
of the ensuing morning, and changj 
and shifting their bobs and their 
according to the experience whi 
they may have that day acquired, 
Their hands still tremble with the 
long delightful and continuous vibra. 
tion of the rod, when they have struck 
a goodly fish, or with that sullen and 
pulve-like tug by which a very fine 
one when hooked in a deep pool fre 
quently manifests a desire to dig its 
way to the bottom—or their ears still 
ring with the music of the reel when 
some whimsical individual skims and 
flounders on the top of the water like 
a juvenile wild duck. 

I agree with your correspondent in 
regard to the attributes and character. 
estic excellencies of Maclean, Macken- 
zie, the two Rawsons, and the Phin. 
His descriptions of these celebrated 
men remind one of the fine pictorial 
and psycological delineations, by the 
acute and ingenious Dr Morris, of the 
three great advocates of Scotland. 
(By the way, when is the Doctor's 
second edition to be out?) I be 
lieve that the chief fault in fly-dress- 
ing all over the world consists in not 
fixing the hackle properly. This fre- 
quently gives way after fishing a few 
hours, and floats alongside of the hook, 
like aspare wing in a state of dislocation. 

In regard to the best kind of hooks 
I think it incorrect to give the 0 
ference to any particular form w 
ever the size may be. For the midge 
flies, the sneckbend is undoubtedly 
best, because the small hooks of that 
make are free from those. faults which 
may often be found in the larger ones. 
The points are finer, and more beau- 
tifully finished than those of any other 
form, and the barb being of a better 
shape, and pees nearer the 
point than in the larger hooks of the 


same form, they come as near to pe 


[June 
¥ fowling-piece, or feed still dirtier 
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1910.) 
fection'as the ‘nature ofa hook is ca- 
poble of attaining.” 

-eome now to explain m ——_ 
étally on the principles’ of angling. 
And, in the first place, I assert, that 


there is:no- connexion between that 
art and ‘the science of entomology ; 
and it is this opinion which distin- 

jshes my theory from all preceding 
ones, and on the truth of which my 
reputation must stand or fall. What 
J mean to say is this, that the success 
of the fisher does not depend upon, 
and is scarcely in any way connected 
with, the resemblance which subsists 
between his fly and the natural one, 
in imitation of which it may have 
been formed. This, I have no doubt, 
will be thought an extraordinary o- 

inion, being so much at variance, 
as well with the principles as the prac- 
tice of all who have deemed fishing 
worthy of consideration, from the days 
of Isaiah and Theocritus to those of 
Carrol and Bainbridge. ‘‘ The fisher 
also shall mourn, and they that cast 
angles into the brook shall lament,” 
that I should have been guilty of so 
daring an innovation ; but as I feel 
convinced of the truth of my opinion, 
no fear, either of ridicule or contempt, 
from the low, the jealous, the bigot- 
ted, or the ignorant, shall prevail over 
the duty which I owe to thousands 
yet unborn. I therefore again assert, 
that a fish seizes upon an artificial 
fly as upon an insect or moving thing, 
sui generis, and not on account of its 
exact resemblance to any accustomed 
and familiar object. 

If this be not admitted, I should 
like to know upon what principle of 
imitative art the different varieties of 
salmon flies can be supposed to bear 
the slightest resemblance to any spe- 
cies of dragon fly, to imitate which I 
have been told they are intended. 
There certainly is not the slightest 
perceptible similarity between them, 
all the species of the dragon fly being 
distinguished by clear, lace-like, pel- 
lucid wings ; whereas those of the sal- 
mon fly are almost always formed of 
plumage com of the brightest 
and most gaudy colours. Besides, the 
finest salmon fishing is in mild wea- 
ther, at the conclusion of winter, and 
in early spring, several months before 
any dragon fly could possibly have 
rendered itself’ visible on the face of 
the waters, as it is a summer insect, 
and rarely makes its appearance in the 
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state till the month of June. 
f they bear no ‘resentblance to ‘each 
other in form or colour; how much 
more unlike must’ they be, when, in- 
stead of being swept down the cur- 
rent ‘as a real one would be, the artifi- 
cial fly is seen crossing and recrossing 
every stream and torrent with the a- 
gility of an otter, and the strength of 
an alligator ? 
- Could any dragon fly make its way 
in a straight or even curvilinear direc- 
tion across a broad and rapid river, or 
maintain itself with “ane short un- 
easy motion” in the centre of a rush- 
ing stream? I think not. Now, as it 
appears that the artificial fly generally 
used for salmon bears no resemblance, 
except in size, to any living one,— 
that the only tribe, which, from their 
respective dimensions, it may be sup- 
posed to represent, does not exist du- 
ring the period when the imitation is 
most generally and most successfully 
ractised,—and if they did, that their 
abits and natural powers disenable 
them from being at any time seen un- 
der such circumstances, as would give 
a colour to the supposition of the one 
being ever mistaken for the other,—I 
think we may fairly conclude, that in 
this instance at least, the fish proceed 
upon other grounds, and are deceived 
by an appearance of life and motion, 
not by a specific resemblance to any 
thing which at any former period of 
their lives they had been in the habit 
of masticating. What natural insect 
do the large flies, at which sea trout 
rise so readily, resemble? or what 
species are imitated by the er, or 
indeed by three-fourths of the 
flies in common use? The same. ob- 
servations, I believe, apply, with e- 
qually few exceptions, to bait-fishing. 
The minnow is fastened upon swivels, 
which cause it to revolve upon its axis 
with such rapidity, that it every 
vestige of its original appearance ; and 
in angling with the par-tail, the most 
killing of all lures for large trout, the 
bait consists of the nether half of a 
small fish mangled and misshapen, and 
in every point of view divested of its 
pristine form. The whole system of 
representation is one of quackery, de- 
ceit, and folly, and the more speedily 
a reform takes place the better. 
Fly-fishing is like sculpture. It 
proceeds upon a few grand and simple 
principles, and the theory is easily ac- 
sare | although it may require long 
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and severe labour to become a great 
master in the art. Yet it is needless 
to encompass it with difficulties which 
have no existence in reality, or to ren- 
der that intricate and confused which 
is in itself so plain and unencumbered. 
In fact, the ideas which at present 
prevail on the subject, degrade it be- 
neath its real dignity and importance, 
and reduce it to a merely imitative 
art. see is not so. be Plato, 
speaking inting, says, that it is 
merely an an of imitation, and I 
our roceeds from perceiving 
the truth seal of the likeness, 
he is surely wrong ; for if it were so, 
where would be the superiority of the 
Roman and Bolognese over the Dutch 
and Flemish schools? It is indeed the 
—— least intellectual style of 
art, whether in painting, poetry, or 
fly-fishing, which sama upon in- 
dividual imitation. The enlightened 
angler does not condescend to imitate 
specifically the detail of things—he 
attends only to the invariable, the 
great, and general ideas which are in- 
erent in nature. He throws his fly 
lightly and with elegance on the sur- 
face of the glittering waters, because 
he knows that an insect, with out- 
=~ wing, would so fall; but he 
not imitate, either in the air or 

on his favourite element, the flight or 
the motion of a particular species, be- 
cause he knows that trouts are much 
less conversant in entomology than 
Dr Leach, and that their omniverous 
propensions induce them, when in- 
clined for food, to rise with equal ea- 
gerness at every minute thing which 


—_. upon 
in the waters. On this fact he gene- 
ralizes—and this is the philosophy of 
I think, that all that has 
been said about the great variety of 
flies which are necessary to the angler 
—about the necessity of changing his 
tackle according to each particular 
month throughout the season—about 
one fly being adapted solely to the 
morning, another to noon-day, and a 
third to the evening—about every ri- 
ver having its own particular flies, 
and about fish refusing to look at a 
certain fly on one day (yet readily 
taking a different one that same day), 
and rising greedily to it on another,— 
is, with scarcely any exception, little 
less than “‘ mere blarney.” That de- 


terminate relations subsist between 
2 
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flies of a certain colour, and partic. 
lar states of a river, is, I believe, true: 
but these are connected with ling 
solely as an artificial science, Hs 
no connexion whatever with any ang 
lagous relations in nature. The great 
object, by whatever means it is to be 
accomplished, is to render the fly de. 
ceptive ; and this, in fact, I believe 
to be more easily done when fishi 
with flies which differ in colour 


general from those which 
that are upon the water. When a parti. 


cular fly prevails upon a river, an: ay. 
tificial one in imitation of it yijl 
never resemble it so closely, as to 
the same to those below (i.e, > 
trouts); on the contrary, a certain 
degree of resemblance, without 
thing like an exact similitude, wil 
only render the finny tribe the more 
cautious through suspicion, while a 
different shape and colour, by exciting 
no minute and invidious comparisons, 
would probably have been swallowed 
without examination. Indeed it seems 
very plain, that where means of com- 
parison are allowed, and where exact 
imitation is at the same time impossi- 
ble, it is much better to have recourse 
to a general idea, than to an awkward 
and bungling individual represente- 
tion. How often has it been asserted, 
with all the gravity of sententious wis- 
dom, that the true mode of proceed. 
ing in fly-fishing is to busk your 
hook by the river-side, after beating 
the shrubs, to see what colour of in- 
sect prevails. ‘This is absolute non- 
sense— a fly in the book is worth 
two in the bush.” A friend of mine, 
who carried the opposite theory per- 
haps too far, although he always 
his pannier, used to beat the briars 
and willows to ascertain what manner 
of fly was not there, and with that he 
tempted the fishes. 

I believe, that during midsummer, 
when the weather is calm, the sky 
clear, and the river low, and when 
what is called fine fishing is necessary, 
a close imitation, both of the appear- 
ance and motions of the nat fly 
may frequently be tried with advan- 
tage; in which case the tackle may 
be allowed to drop gently down the 
stream ; but it more usually bare 
from the style of fishing practised du- 
ring the vernal and autumnal states 
of a river, that the hook is not decep- 
tive, from its appearing like a winged 
fly which has fallen from its native 
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clement, but from its motion and as- 


deceived by the idea 
a natural fly, and it is on that ac- 
count that the angler should throw 
his tackle lightly and with accuracy, 
it is on that account also that I 
advise the more frequent throwing of 
the line ; but so soon as the artist be- 
ins to describe his semicircle across 
the river, the character of the lure is 
, and the trout then seizes the 
bait not as a drowning fnsect, but as 
a creature inhabiting its own element, 
which had ventured too far from the 
ion of the shallow shore, or the 
bank. That this is the case, a 
subsidiary argument may also be 
drawn from the fact, that in most 
rivers the greater number and the fin- 
est fish are generally slain by the drag- 
fly, which, during the process of ang- 
ling, swims an inch or two under wa- 


B 


it 


ter. 
The great secret in fly-fishing, after 
a person has acquired the art of throw- 
ing a long-and a light line, is perse- 
verance, that is, constant and continu- 
ous exertion. Your trout is a whim- 
sical creature, even when the angler, 
with all appliances and means to boot, 
is placed apparently under the most 
favourable circumstances. Let him, 
however, commence his operations 
with flies which, upon general princi- 
ples, he knows to be good—for exam- 
ple, a water-mouse body, and dark 
wing, hare ear, and muirfowl wing, 
red hackle and teal or mallard wing. 
It may frequently happen, that for an 
hour or even two hours he will kill 
nothing—but then it will as often hap- 
pen, that for another couple of hours 
e will pull them out with a most 
pleasing rapidity. ‘ I tax not you, 
ye elements, with unkindness,” yet I 
believe that the appetites and motions 
of the finny tribe are regulated and 
directed by certain (to us) almost im- 
perceptible changes in the state of the 
atmosphere, with which, as they do 
not proceed upon any fixed or deter- 
mined principles of meteorological 
Science, it is not easy for the angler to 
e acquainted, and, therefore, the 
only method to remedy the désagré- 
ment thus arising, is to fish without 
ceasing as long as he remains by the 
“pure element of waters.” The art 
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of angling will probably one day or 
-be the means of wing con- 
siderable light on the science of elec- 
tricity, at present one of the most ob- 
scure branches of physical learning. 

I believe that a variable state of the 
atmosphere is bad for fishing—nor do 
I think as many do, that a dull gloomy 
day is the most favourable. If the river 
is not too low, I always prefer what, in 
ordinary language, might be called.a 
fine cheerful day, more particularly if 
there is a fresh breeze. And what I 
would more particularly press upon the 
notice of the angler, as soon as he be- 
comes master of the line, is, that he 
should cast his flies more frequently 
than is the usual practice, and, gene- 


rally speaking, fish rapidly. This 
should be ome especialy attended to 
in streams where the trout are nume- 
rous, and not large. 

No general rules can be laid down 
in regard to striking and playing the 
fish, as excellence in this department 
of the art is solely the result of expe- 
rience, and can only be attained 
by practice. I am no great advocate, 
however, for what is called striking a 
fish. If a large trout rises in a deep 
pool, it may be of advantage so to 
do, and this will be sufficiently ac- 
complished by inclining the rod quick- 
ly aside, so as to draw out a few inches 
of the line, for if the reel is not allowed 
to run, this operation is apt to snap the 
gut, or otherwise injure the tackle.— 
But if a trout, whether t or small, 
rises in a current or rapid stream, the 
sudden change in its position, imme- 
diately after it has seized the fly, is 
aga quite sufficient to fix the 

arb, without any exertion on the part 
of the angler. 

I shall not at present occupy any 
longer your attention, but at some fu- 
ture period I may probably communi- 
cate some observations on the present 
state of the fly-fisheries in different 
parts of Scotland with which I happen 
to be acquainted, and which, I doubt 
not, will be found useful to many of 
your readers. I shall be happy to hear 
from any of your contributors or ac- 
quaintances who feel inclined to im- 
pugn my theory, and shall willingly 
enter into a correspondence, either pub- 
lic or private, on that or any other 
subject connected with the art. I was 
highly pleased with your introductory 
paper in last Number, not so much on 
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account of its intrinsic merit, though speedily and effectually 

that was considerable, as that it form- remain your obedient well-wisher, 

ed the commencement of a subject D. Macraa.aneg, soy, 
which certainly much more than Aberfoyle, 4th June 1819. ; 
many you have hitherto treated of, I have used the freedom to send 
desired a share of your readers’ consi- bs a present of some Loch Ard trouts 


deration. I trust, that through your ed this morning. Is not the larg. 
future exertions, this desideratum in est of the dozen a singularly large 
the literature of Scotland will be trout? He is like a fish. 





LETTER FROM MR ODOHERTY, ENCLOSING THE THIRD PART OF CHRISTABET, 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 
I need not say how much obliged to you I am for your kind recommendation 
of my poems to the notice of the public. Such liberality does you credit, and 
“< I verily believe promotes your sale.” Nothing can more decidedly prove 
the degraded state of our periodical criticism, than this fact, that not one re. 
view, but your own incomparable one, has so much as alluded to the existence 
of my poetry. What Mr Gifford can mean by such neglect of a man of at least 
pane J genius with himself, I leave him to explain to the world, when and how 
he can—as for Mr Jeffrey, the well-known difference of our political sentiments 
sufficiently accounts for his silence. The Monthly Reviewers hate me because 
I am not a Unitarian, nor dissenter of any kind, and the British Critic looks down 
upon me because I am neither an Oxonian nora Cantab. Of the notice of “ Ma« 
ga” I am not very ambitious, having been long tired of old women, and I do trust 
should my muse ever be buried, Colburn will not suffer that vampyre, Dr Po. 
lidori, to suck her blood. ‘To you, therefore, my sweet editor, my undivided 
gratitude is due, and it shall be expressed in a way most conducive to your ins 
terests. You must have observed with regret, y be many of our best living 
poets leave their greatest works in an unfinished state. It is my intention to 
finish these works for them, for I never could, at any period of my life, bear 
to think that any thing should be left but half done. I have accordingly fin 
ished Mr Coleridge’s Christabel, and what was a still more laborious task, Mr 
Wordsworth’s Excursion. IfLord Byron does not publish Don Juan speedily, 
I will, for I have written him, and he is very restless in my desk. I have like 
wise ready for the press, a thick octavo of “* Plays on the Passions,” which, if 
Miss Joanna Baillie does not bestir herself, shall infallibly be out before the 
fall of the leaf. In short, I wish, like the celebrated Macvey Napier, Esq., to 
become a SurpPLEMENTARY Gentvs, and while he undertakes to render complete 
all the rest of human knowledge, permit me to do the same service to poetry. 
I have sent you the third part of Christabel, per my friend the “ Bagman,” 
who, so far from being a fool, as one of your critics averred, is next to our friend 
D, one of the sharpest blades in Glasgow. You will receive a bale of the 
Excursion by the waggon very soon.— Yours, for ever and a day, 

Morean Oponerty, 
Archie Cameron's College, Glasgow. 
4th June. 


CHRISTABEL. 
The Introduction to Part the Third. 


Listen! ye know that I am mad, 
And ye will listen !—wizard dreams 
Were with me !—all is true that seems !— 
From dreams alone can truth be had— 
In dreams divinest lore is taught, 
For the eye, no more distraught, 
Rests most calmly, and the ear, 
Of sound unconscious, may apply 
Its attributes unknown, to hear 
The music of philosophy ! 
Thus am I wisest in my sleep, 
For thoughts and things, which day-light brings, 
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Come to the spirit sad and single, 
"But verse and prose, and joys and woes 
Inextricably mingle, ; 
When the hushed frame is silent in repose ! 
Twilight and moonlight, mist and storm, 
Black night, and fire-eyed hurricane, 
And crested lightning, and the snows 
That mock the sunbeams, and the rain 
Which bounds on earth with big drops warm, 
All are round me while I spell 
The legend of sweet Christabel ! 
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Nine moons have waxed, and the tenth, in its wane, 
Sees Christabel struggle in unknown pain ! 
—For many moons was her eye less bright, 
For many moons was her vest more tight, 
And her cheek was pale, save when, with a start, 
The life blood came from the panting heart, 
And fluttering, o’er that thin fair face 

Past with a rapid nameless pace, 

And at moments a big tear filled the eye, 

And at moments a short and smothered sigh 
Swelled her breast with sudden strain, 
Breathed half in grief, and half in pain, 

For her’s are pangs, on the rack that wind 
The outward frame and the inward mind. 
—And when at night she did visit the oak, 
She wore the Baron’s scarlet cloak, 

(That cloak which happy to hear and to tell 
Was lined with the fur of the leopard well,) 
And as she wandered down the dell 

None said ’twas the lady Christabel.— 

Some thought ’twas a weird and ugsome elf, 
Some deemed ’twas the sick old Baron himself, 
Who wandered beneath the snowy lift 

To count his beads in solemn shrift— 

(For his shape below was wide to see 

All bloated with the hydropsie.) 

Oh! had her old father the secret known, 

He had stood as stark as the statue of stone 
That stands so silent, and white, and tall, 

At the upper end of his banquet hall! 


Am I asleep or am I awake ? 
In very truth I oft mistake, 
As the stories of old come over my brain, 
And I build in spirit the mystic strain ;— 
Ah! would to the virgin that I were asleep! 
But I must wake, and I must weep! 

Sweet Christabel, it is not well 
That a lady, pure as the sunless snow 
That lies so soft on the mountain’s brow, 
That a maiden of sinless chastity 
In childbirth pangs should be doomed to die, 
Or live with a name of sorrow and shame, 
And hear the words of blemish and blame ! 
—For the world that smiles at the guilt of man, 
Places woman beneath its ban ; 


Vor. V. 20 
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Alas, that scandal thus should wreak 

Its vengeance on the warm and weak, 
That the arrows of the cold and dull 
Should wound the breast of the beautiful ! 


Of the things that be did we know but half, 
Many, and many would weep, who laugh ! 
Tears would darken many an eye, 

Or that deeper grief, (when its orb is dry, 
When it cannot dare the eye of day), 

O’er the clouded heart would sway, 

Till it crumbled like desert dust away ! 

But here we meet with grief and gru Bes 
And they who cannot know us, judge! 
Thus, souls on whom good angels smile, 
Are scoffed at in our world of guile— 

Let this, Ladié, thy comfort be ; 

Man knows not us, good angels know 

The things that pass in the world below ; 
And scarce, methinks, it seems unjust, 
That the world should view thee with mistrust, 
For who that saw that child of thine 

Pale Christabel, who could divine 

That its sire was the Ladie Geraldine ? 


But in I rush, with too swift a gale, 

Into the ocean of my tale! 

Not yet young Christabel, I ween, 

Of her babe hath lighter been. 

— Tis the month of the snow and the blast, 

And the days of Christmas mirth are past, 

When the oak-roots heaped on the hearth blazed bright, 
Casting a broad and dusky light 

On the shadowy forms of the warriors old, 

Who stared from the wall, most grim to behold— 
On shields where the spider his tapestry weaves, 
On the holly boughs and the ivy leaves, 

The few green glories that still remain 

To mock the storm and welcome the rain, 
Brighter and livelier mid tempest and shower, 
Like a hero in the battle hour !— 

Brave emblems o’er the winter hearth, 

They cheered our fathers’ hours of mirth !— 


‘'welve solar months complete and clear 
The magic circle of the year! 

Each (the ancient riddle saith) 
Children, two times thirty, hath ! 
Three times ten are fair and white, 
Three times ten are black as night, 
Three times ten hath Hecaté, 

Three times ten the God of day ; 
Thus spoke the old hierophant 

(I saw her big breast swelling pant) 
What time, I dreamed, in ghostly wise 
Of Eleusinian mysteries, 

For I am the hierarch 

Of the mystical and dark— 

And now, if rightly I do spell 

Of the lady Christabel, 

She hates the three times ten so whit« 
And sickens in their searching light, 
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And woe is hers—alas! alack ! 

She hates the three times ten so black— 
As a mastiff bitch doth bark, 

I hear her moaning in the dark !— 





"Tis the month of January, 

Why lovely maiden, light and airy, 

While the moon can scarcely glow, 

Thro’ the plumes of falling snow, 

While the moss upon the bark 

Is withered all, and damp, and dark, 

While cold above the stars in doubt 

Look dull, and scarcely will stay out, 

While the snow is heavy on beechen bower 

And hides its name-sake, the snow-drop flower, 

Why walk forth thus mysteriously ? 

Dear girl, I ask thee seriously. 

Thy cheek is pale, thy locks are wild— 

Ah, think, how big thou art with child !— 

Tho’ the baron’s red cloak thro’ the land hath no fellow, 
Thou should’st not thus venture without an umbrella! 


Dost thou wander to the field of graves 
Where the elder its spectral branches waves ? 
And will thy hurried footsteps halt 

Where thy mother sleeps in the silent vault ? 
Where the stranger pauses long to explore 
The emblems quaint of heraldic lore, 

Where tho’ the lines are tarnished and dim, 
Thy mother’s features stare gaunt and grim, 
And grinning skull, and transverse bone, 
And the names of warriors dead and gone 
Mark Sir Leoline’s burial stone ; 

Thither go not, or I deem almost 

That thou wilt frighten thy mother’s ghost ! 


Or wilt thou wend to the huge oak-tree, 
And, kneeling down upon thy knee, 
Number the beads of thy rosary ? 

Nine beads of gold and a tenth of pearl, 
And a prayer with each, my lovely girl, 
Nine, and one, shalt thou record, 

Nine to the virgin and one to the Lord! 
The pearls are ten times one to behold, 
And ten times nine are the beads of gold, 
Methinks ’tis hard of the friar to ask 
On a night like this so weary a task! 


‘Tis pleasant—'tis pleasant, in summer time, 

In the green wood to spell the storied rhyme, 

When the light winds above ‘mong the light leaves are singing, 
And the song of the birds thro’ your heart is ringing, 

"Tis pleasant—'tis pleasant, when happily humming 

To the flowers below the blythe bee is coming !— 

When the rivulet coy, and ashamed to be seen, 

Is heard where it hides ’mong the grass-blades green, 

When the light of the moon and each sweet starry islet 

Gives a charm more divine to the long summer twilight, 

When the breeze o’er the blossomy hawthorn comes cheerful, 
Tis pleasant—with heart—ah, how happy !—tho’ fearful, 
With heaven-beaming eyes, where tears come, while smiles glisten 
To the lover’s low vows in the silence to listen ! 
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*Tis pleasant too, on a fine spring day 
(A dso before the month of May) 

To pray for a lover that’s far away 

But, Christabel, I cannot see 

The powerful cause that sways with thee 
Thus, with a face all waxen white, 

To wander forth on a winter night, 


The snow hath ceased, dear lady meek, 
But the night is chill and bleak !— 
And clouds are passing swift away 
Below the moon so old and gray 
The crescent moon, like a bark of 1, 
That lies so calm on the billowy whirl ;— 
SS 
ith the blast, 
Clouds of ebony 
Wander fast, 
And one the maiden hath fixed her eyes on, 
Hath pass’d o’er the moon, and is near the horizon ! 
Ah Christabel, I dread it, I dread it, 
That the clouds of shame 
Will darken and gather 
O’er the maiden’s name, 
Who chances unwedded 
To give birth to a child, and knows not its father! 


One—Two—Three—F our—Five—Six—Seven—Eight—Nine—Ten— 





Eleven !— 
Tempest or calm—moonshine or shower, 
The castle clock still tolls the hour, 
And the cock awakens, and echoes the sound, 
And is answered by the owls around— 
And at every measured ‘tone 
You may hear the old baron grunt and groan ; 
"Tis a = of wonder, and fright, and fear, 
The mastiff-bitch’s moans to hear— 
And the aged cow in her stall that stands 
And is milked each morning by female hands 
(That the baron’s breakfast of milk and bread 
May be brought betimes to the old man’s bed 
Who often gives, while he is dressing, 
His Christabel a father’s blessing) 
That aged cow, as each stroke sounds slow, 
Answers it with a plaintive low ! 
And the baron old, who is ill at rest, 
Curses the favourite cat for a pest— 
For let him pray, or let him weep, 
She mews thro’ all the hours of . 
Till morning comes with its pleasant beams, 
And the cat is at rest, and the baron dreams! 


Let it rain, however fast, 
Rest from rain will come at last, 
And the blaze that strongest flashes 
Sinks at last, and ends in ashes! 
But sorrow from the human heart 
And mists of care will they depart ? 
I know not, and cannot tell, 

Saith the lady Christabel— 
But I feel my bosom swell ! 
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In my spirit I behold 
A lady—call her firm, not bold— 
Standing lonely by the burn 
—Strange feelings thro’ her breast and brain 
Shoot with a sense of madness and pain. 
Ah Christabel return, return, 
Let me not call on thee in vain ! 
Think, lady dear, if thou art drowned 
That thy body will be found, 
What anguish will thy spirit feel, 
When it must to all reveal 
What the spell binds thee to conceal ! 
How the baron’s heart will knock ’gainst his chest 
When the stake is driven into thy breast, 
When thy body to dust shall be carelessly flung, 
And over the dead no dirge be sung, 
No friend in mourning vesture dight, 
No lykewake sad—no tapered rite !— 


Return, return thy home to bless, 

Daughter of good Sir Leoline ; 
In that chamber a recess 

Known to no other eye than thine, 

Contains the powerful wild-flower wine 
That often cheer’d thy mother’s heart, 
Lady, lovely as thou art 
_ Return, and ere thou dost undress 

And lie down in thy nakedness 
Repair to thy secret and favourite haunt 
And drink the wine as thou art wont! 
Hard to uncork and bright to decant. 


My m girl—she drinks—she drinks, 
Paster she drinks and faster, 

My brain reels round as I see her whirl, 

She hath turned on her heel with a sudden twirl ;—~ 
Wine, wine is a cure for every disaster, 

For when sorrow wets the eye 

Yet the heart within is dry, 

Sweet maid upon the bed she sinks— 

May her dreams be light, and her rest be deep! . 

Good angels guard her in her sleep ! 





POLITO. 
“‘ What thing was that ? 
se * * * ~ * 


As I stood here below methought his eyes 
Were two full moons, he had a thousand noses.” 
Kine LEAR. 
** Riddle me this, and guess him, if you can, 
Who bears a nation in a single man ?”’ 
DRYDEN. 





‘6 Besides the literal signification of each passsage in scripture, there are hidden and 
deep senses which escape the vulgar eye; but they are not agreed about the number of 
these mysterious significations. Some attribute to every phrase three senses, others four, 
others again five, and the number is carried to seven by Angelome, a monk of Lisicaux, 
who is far from deserving the meanest rank among the expositors. 


Sir,—You will not, I am pretty 
sure, think of assaying this important 
communication by any of your lower 
tests of admission. Its subject is of 
much too grave and serious a nature 


MosHEIM. 


to admit of the aggheio of any 
belle lettres scale of merit. Had I 
sent it over to the Dublin manufac- 
tory of gems, flowers, figures, &c., 
conducted by Messrs Phillips & Co., I 
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should have been able to have pre- 
sented you with a finished specimen of 
literary ware, but I am too much in 
earnest, too anxious to be of use, too 
much under the influence of real feel- 
ings, to clothe myself in any other but 
y= en work-day suit of expres- 
sions. 

As a wish for the deliverance of 
this abused nation, from the growing 
pressure of fatuous power, and for the 
renewal of its worm-eaten constitution, 
is the exclusive motive with me in 
penning this paper, so the vigilance of 
party feeling, and the instinctive sense 
of self-interest will, no doubt, induce 
you to give it publicity. 

The mere men forming at present 
our national cabinet, they for whose 
safety I now so humanely write, read, 
I am afraid, only one side of the leaf 
of politics. They take in = a cer- 
tain class of publications. They re- 
main folded, as James Hogg would say, 
in their own pens. The streams of 
ink by which they recline issue not 
from the rock, nor meander the plain 
in the noble freedom of nature, but 
flow from their own artificial founts 
er ermny channels. 

is being the case, I have recourse 


to you, and per will allow me to 


conceal myself behind the friendly 
cover of your Magazine, that I may 
gain access to the apartments of these 
grand viziers of our fate, and dart out 
upon them ere they are aware. Like 
honest John Knox, in the presence of 
Queen Mary, I shall tell them of their 
inconsideration, and open their eyes, 
if ible, to what is before them. 
‘ower, power, power, I know to be 
the beginning, middle, and end, of 
their political epics. Their drama is 
perfectly classical in respect of the 
unity of plot, but oh how the unity of 
effect is violated. One part of the 
audience, but ’tis only they who do 
not foresee the catastrophe, are full of 
agreeable thoughts, but the other, 


and more knowing part, weep bitter 
tears. Our ministers, however, ought 
to remember, that as knowledge ing 
general sense is power, and ignorance 
weakness, so in their particular case g 
knowledge of the magnitude of the 
danger to which they are exposed, is 
necessary to their safety. In commu« 
nicating to them this knowledge I act 
a part, considering what relation I hold 
to them, of uncommon generosity, 

I have already said enough to sus 
persede any formal announcement of 
myself as a friend of liberty, and cons 
sequently one of the virtuous opposi« 
tion. I am such decidedly and un. 
changeably. As a true-blue presby. 
terian once said, in lifting up the ban. 
ner of his kirk against gainsayers, that 
were any man to convince him that its 
forms and discipline did not proceed 
from the apostles, he would hold him 
a deceiver, so, in like manner, I would 
hold you or any one else a deceiver, 
an interested deceiver, who would 
prove that we of the opposition can be 
in the wrong.* 

You are well aware, though, of 
course, you do not confess it, that 
whatever prosperity or security this 
country has enjoyed under the 
sent so pina we yy allow, 
enjoyed some little share of good— 
has wholly been the fortuitous result 
of circumstances. Good fortune is the 
sum of the merit that can be conceded 
to these gentlemen. In fact, chance, 
that sagacious divinity, has ruled and 
overruled and dis of all things 
amongst us. He been our prime 
every thing. The home and the for- 
eign departments have been equally 
under his guidance. Messrs Vansit« 
tart and Co., though all along pre« 
tending and seeming to act from and 
of themselves, have been nothing more 
than the agents, the organs, and passive 
instruments, in their respective depart- 
ments of this great power. What any 
one of them says or does that is true 





* That, at least, the sentiments and measures of the present quarter-deck gentlemen, 
cannot in any one instance be correct, may be closely demonstrated by a reductio ad absur- 


dum. 


Let the straight line Th be the line of absttact truth, let the straight line Om represent 
the opinion of the opposition in any given instance, and My be that of the ministry on the 


same occasion. y 
Nic Te 

T h 
O n 








Suppose M. y. to be parallel to T. h.—O. n. is pa 
rallel to T. h. (see the axioms), but O. n. is not parallel 
to M. y. (see the axioms), but M. y. is parallel to T. h 


by supposition, here then are two lines not parallel to each other, and yet both parallel to’ 
third, which is absurd, M. y. then is not parallel to T. h. such is the beautiful proposition 


upon which our system rests, 
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or useful is no more to be ascribed to 
him than the responses of Apoilo were 
to be attributed to Manto whom he 
ese are the most liberal senti- 
ments that can be sincerely entertained 
or honestly expressed of the rulers of 
this unhappy country—a country that 
has been led by a mad Tom, and has 
had as dreadful a fall as poor blind 
Glo’ster. Well may we say to it, 

‘ Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, 

ww endeg ree 

many fathoms down precipitating, 

} to haed’st shivered wae én aden Oat thou 
dost breathe.”’* 

Many, however, think, and perhaps 
with truth, that the late happier turns 
of this nation’s fortune, have been oc- 
casioned wholly by the S/unders of our 
steersmen ; so that had they acted as 
they ought to have done in the given 
circumstances, Or as more sagacious 
pilots would have conducted them- 
selves in the same emergences— 
had they, for instance, close reefed in 

of spreading more canvass ; or 
they taken the advice of Albert 
“at once to wear and scud before the 
wind,” in place of making her sail 
nearer it, the vessel of the state, would, 
ere this, have been on a lee shore, 
quite a wreck. She has no right at 
is time to be ploughing the deep. 
Every good we at present find our- 
selves possessed of, is opprobrious to 
us; it lowers us in the scale of politi- 
cal wisdom. 
‘IT have allowed, that in some in- 
stances, this system of blunders has 
brought forth good ; but what security 
have we for the future—no more than 
aman walking in a pitch dark night, 
who may, for a while, have escaped 
ditches, but does not know but that 
the next step is to plunge him into 
one “ over head and ears." 

This situation of affairs has greatly 
excited my patriotic feelings, and has 
occasioned me to cast over in my mind 
many plans for its amelioration. 
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In these self-consultations, this has 
been the train of my thoughts. Mr 
Vansittart and his coadjutors, are 
weak men, and so can do little good of 
themselves, still, could they be brought 
to take advice from their betters in 
political wisdom and foresight, matters 
might yet be much mended, and much 
mischief prevented ; but how are they 
to be prevailed upon to submit to this 
schooling. ‘They are self-sufficient, 
nay, “ the vice of impertinence has 
lately crept into our cabinet ;} and not 
only the Americans, but we ourselves, 
the true and dignified champions of 
liberty, have been treated with ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

The great object then to be aimed 
at, is the infusing, if possible, into the 
minds of these gentlemen, a due re- 
spect and veneration for the Whigs 
They must be made to look at us 
again, and that with awe and rever- 
ence. 

I come now to be in labour for the 
bringing forth what I have conceived 
as the most likely means of subduing 
the levity of our inconsiderate minis- 
ters, and of giving them all those feel- 
ings towards the oepposition—the true 
friends of their country and mankind 
—which are necessary to prevent them 
carrying things their own way; or 
which is the same thing the wrong 


way. 

Raings I may subject myself to 
the charge of unfairness, or even of 
cruelty, from the method which I 
have fallen upon to accomplish this 
purpose. It is the timidity of our 
cabinet-marshals I am about to take 
advantage of. I intend to shake 
their self-confidence by shaking their 
nerves. 

As fire, water, and air, are the three 
great powers resorted to in mechanical 
operations, so, analogous to these, the 
three impelling powers of moral ma~ 
chines are, love, money, and fear. As 
to love, there is not as much betwixt 
the two parties in this distracted coun- 





* King Lear—the next line does not suit, and therefore is not quoted. 
_ + From this every-hour expression which we have from our forefathers, one would 


infer that the human ears had been much longer at one time than now. Perha) 
traction has been the effect of, and corresponded with the progress of know 


the con- 
ge; or, it 


may be, that the ears of Midas disappeared when payments in gold were suspended ; if 
8, is there not a danger of these ears again sprouting forth with the resumption of such a 


mode of payment ? 
+ Edinburgh Review, No LXL 
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as would warm one’s -ends.* 
Gold and silver we give, till nothing 
but copper remains. Such gifts do 
in truth produce a motion, but it is 
only one to demand what little may 
have been left in our purses. Love 
and money, then, being out of the 
uestion, we must have recourse, for 
driving of our plans, to the re- 
maining impelling force—fear. 

In having recourse, I have said, to 
such an expedient, I may be deemed 
unfair or unfeeling; but surely, in 
this instance, the end ought to be 
considered catholic, and so sanctify 
the means. 

What I mean to do is, to give an 
aggregated view of the whole body of 

e ition Whigs. 

— Ministers do think of 
the Opposition at all, they take an in- 
dividualized or discredited view of it ; 
or rather, they figure to themselves 
this or that more prominent character 
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or atom which belongs to it~ Sir J, 
M‘Intosh, for instance, Mr — 
Mr Tierney, or some such great 

or patriot. “Tis in this way that 
come to deem of and treat the 
connected mass of the talent, and yp. 
tue, and patriotism of the coun 
just as they would one of their i 
vidual fellow-creatures. 

Their conduct in thus so partially 
viewing matters is just as ridiculogy 
as that of a scientific man would 
who, in seeking to gain a knowle 
of the situation, magnitude, or nature 
of a voleanic mountain, whose shake 
ings, and eruptions, and grumbli 
are fearful, only examines the smal] 
specimens he may have in his cabj. 
net of its lava, or ashes, or other rub. 
bish ; or who, in having occasion to 
know the shores and boundaries of 
some sea or lake—the Asphaltic lake 
perhaps—employs himself only in ex. 
amining the bottle of its water,f 





“ We think these long protracted broils betwixt the houses of Whig and Tory might 
be terminated in a very pretty and gentle manner, provided the opposed ranks really wish 
to ** march all one way,” so that 


** The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 
No more shall cut his master.” 


To give at once the explanation and the source of my conciliatory measure,—in ancient 
times the nations in the neighbourhood of Egypt disputed which of their languages was 
the primitive and natural speech of mankind. A wise king of that country, in order to 
determine the question wisely, appealed to Nature herself. He gave two infants in 
charge to a shepherd, who was to rear them without allowing a word of any language to 
be uttered in their presence, and carefully to observe the first articulate sound they em 

By-and-by the shepherd came and informed the king, that as often as he entered 
the. apartment of the children, they tedly exclaimed ‘‘ beccos.”” Upon inquiry, the 
king found this word signified bread in the Phenician tongue, and decided the contr. 
versy accordingly. 

Let the Prince Regent, then, board two children with the Ettrick Shepherd, to be 
brought up by him in the necessary silence and seclusion. He is on no account to sing his 
Jacobin songs to them. At an appointed and suitable age, let them be questioned on the 
various points at issue in the political world. Their responses will of course be truth itself, 
namely, Whiggism. 


+ Salt water being occasionally used as a medicine, the allusion to it here gives mes 
fair opportunity, in this side way, of hinting at a scheme which I have in contemplation, 
to be realized, however, only in the event of the failure of the present attempt to move 
the minds and bowels of our hard-hearted, self-willed Ministers. ‘‘ Their bowels yeam 
over themselves,” as John Bunyan says, but they have no compassion for us. 

I propose to exhibit the whole and valuable collection ef the Whigs, not as a cabinet 
of curiosities, but as a drug shop, and to class them accordingly. We shall have nar 
tics, sudorifics, emetics, cathartics, &c. &c. The principal part of the stock will no doubt 
consist of Dr Solomon’s catholicon, so much and justly famed for effecting a radical reform 
in the constitution, and so drying up the fountain itself of all grievances. A 

The mentioning this materia medica scheme, recalls to my mind an important case 1 
surgery, much to our present purpose. "T'was related to me many years by a sdl- 
dier’s wife, who solemnly deponed to its truth. A man of the regiment to which her bus 
band belonged, from having eat too much unripe fruit, was thrown into a dangerous ill 
ness ; medicine could do nothing for him. In this emergency, recourse was had tos 
very bold operation. The man was laid open; his intestines were taken out, em) 
washed, and again carefully replaced. His heart, which was also removed, was kept 
throbbing by being wrapt in hot towels, and laid upon a warm plate. Previous to the ope 
ration, or rather dissection, a sleeping draught had been administered to the patient ; every 
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he may have had sent him by 
OF siecortons friend ; or, lastly, 
who, in place of exploring some vast 


i a eis y ton ligh 
jage, but of a dusky hue; not light 
Te bagi an tapering, but with knares 
"a 





And matted thick ; fruits there were none, 
but thorns 

Instead, with venom filled,” 

examines only a branch which he may 

have gather from some “‘ great wild- 

ing” init. ; 

The population of this country may 
he walled. 12,000,000 bodies.* One- 
fourth of the human race is said to be 
ander thirteen years of age, the age 
it which we incorporate our mem- 
bers; for the science of politics 
is like the grave. In it the young 


and the old, the novice and the ex- 
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perienced, are upon a level. The 
other limit, as to agé, in our craft, 
may be ealled forty; for really by that 
time of life, men genérally, I find, 
begin to relax their grasp of the high 
disinterested principles of Whiggism, 
and drop down an ch on the low 
petty self-interests of Toryism. There 
they can better discern, and pick up 
any grains of corn that may be lying 
about. 

Now, about three-fifths of the popu- 
lation is under forty ; thirteen to for- 
Rf then, includes about one-third of 

e whole, viz. 2,000,000. 

I know not what proportion of these 
two millions you are inclined to allow, 
as belonging to our school. We shall 
suppose it, for the sake of modesty (a 
term convertible with Whiggism) a 
moiety. By multiplying the dimen- 
sions of an ordinary man by this sum, 
















—— was no sooner replaced and stitched up, when he awoke, and rose up. 
All his ailments were gone. The only feeling he had was that of extreme hunger.. This 
iswcase, We say, quite in point for us; for since so delicate a structure as theitiman 
frame can thus with safety and advantage be laid open, and cleared of all corruptions, why 
not our diseased political constitution ? It may be asked, what sleeping draught ‘could be 
given to render the operation safe? I readily answer, employ Thomas Moore to sing @ 

—his music is clinical. Should that gentleman be pre-engaged by some other lofty 
and pure task, perhaps a speech from Counsellor Phillips, yy i by Hazlitt, may ~ 
do. These two gentlemen might fail to lull the patient to repose, by making him laugh ; 
~a hearty laugh, however, would do as well as a sound sleep. 


* As to the number of souls, I cannot speak ; they are comparatively few, I know. 

It is truly astonishing, that, in this age of accurate thinking and expression, we should 
still be using the language which supposes the number of souls it may contain the popu- 
lation of a country ; or rather, the number of the people that of the souls. What would 
we think of a vintner, who, in giving in the number of his bottles, called them all bottles 
of wine, when perhaps one-half of them were merely wine bottles. 

When a census is made at any time of the population of this country, the spiritual gen- 
tlemen ought to be requested to draw up one of the souls it may contain. A series of 
such would enable Mr Malthus, perhaps, to determine the law by which, in any countrys 
a? as grisea of souls to bodies varies. 

ere those who may be employed thus spiritually to number the people, to name out 
the persons to whom a soul is a desideratum, Mr Malthus would no longer have occasion 
to wonder at those puny ones who set their faces, I had almost absurdly said their minds, 
against the principles of population as exhibited by him—principles, the truth of which has 
been made as apparent as that the sum of two and two make four. 

I should think, that the result of a census might be expressed in a manner more char- 
acteristic of this poetic and scientific age, than that at present in use. Suppose the whole 
mass of the population formed into one mighty ball or orb. The diameter of this orb 
would become an accurate exponent of the sum of the census, 

Such a mode of conceiving of population would be attended with various advantages ; 
for instance—the principles of geometry, particularly those of spherical trigonometry; 
could be beautifully a plied to many of the departments of political economy ;—the com- 
parative population of various countries could be admirably exhibited, viz. by small cir- 
cles, in the same manner as the comparative magnitudes of the are in 
books of astronomy ;—the different weights, too, of those orbs, could be easily calculated, 
£0 that the balance of Europe could be adjusted to a fraction. Indeed the scales might 
be laid aside altogether ; for as all the living orbs would be nearly of the same specific 
gravity, the adjustment could be made by summing the diameters. 

This spherical idea is not origi I take, at least, the hint of it from the learned 
Origen, the Dr Chalmers of his day, who conceived of heaven as a great bowling- 
green, or billiard-table. He reckoned, that our bodies celestial, differing altogether from 
~~ 4 our present tabernacle, will be round. 
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thews and bulk,” of Giant Whig. 


——** That emperor who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the 


ice, 
Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 
A giant, than the giants are his arms. 
Mark now how great the whole must be, 


which suits 
With such a part. If he were beautiful, 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare , 
To scowl upon his Maker. 


So sung Dante of Dis—not so sing 
I of Giant Whig ; for “I in stature 
am more like a giant,” than a giant is 
like his little finger, and besides, he 
does not stand “ at mid-breast from 
the ice ;” for I suppose him like John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim in the Slough of 
Despond, up to the chin in mud, so 
that it is only his head we can con- 
template. 

In order to enable the comprehen- 
sion to reach this political poll, * sup- 
pose yourself placed before Ben-Lo- 
mond, Snowdon, or any other moun- 
tain you may have contemplated, and 
conceive, whilst you are gazing, the 


whole undiminished mass converted 
into 2 human head. What a nd 
spectacle, and yet what a dism 


one 
to every Tory ! 

Come all ye enemies of liberty, ye 
defenders of abuses, ye engrossers and 
abusers of power, especially ye secular 

and cardinals,—popes who have 
superadded to the power of the keys 
that of the crown,—come and look on 


Polito. 
you have the stature and form, “ the this great Round Robin om 


be confounded, and say if you 
ourself any longer at liberty tg 
ow out your unsanctioned, your gon, 
demned schemes. 
Go to a proper ‘point of view 
ye may be able sakout to omnia 
each amazing feature, but feel the tre. 
mendous total of effect of the who 
countenance. 
I allow, that, to a superficial 
ver, there is a dash of mes 
the contour, but no true lover of nature 
will see any thing that should not be, 
The ingredients of the cup of Whig. 
gism consist chiefly of those pure un. 
sophisticated children of nature, who, 
though in the lower circles of life, are 
far above the paltry baubles of factj. 
tious, conventional, false grace or de. 
corum. When such put their heads 
together, the result, of course, wil] 
not be what you previously call great, 
We however judiciously invert your 
scales of size and merit, so that.our 
great men and your great men are ane 
tipodes to each other, and rise in 
ite directions. Observe how 
nowing, and angry our giant phiz 
pears. Can you endure that | 
which concentrates the intensely ac. 
cumulated expression of a million dig. 
approving minds. The blackness of 
indignation prevails over the whole 
face. Many a square acre of cheeks, 
and brow, and chin, are furrowed and 
puckered by disinterested wrath, 
Lift up your eyes to yon exalted 





* I would seriously advise that all further attempts to reach the Pole, and find the 


Such undertakings are far too much for un- 


N.W. » be given over to the poets. 
seasieie man By employing those who have studied navigation under the muses, you 


absolutely ensure the solution of all the geographical problems relating to the north seas; 
problems which, I fear, never will otherwise be solved, even though Mr Scoresby were 


employed in the service. 


a poet be well braced with A ipo. Hippocrenean grog, and give him his favourite 


muse, and he’ll go any where, 


perform any feat you choose. He’ll spend a summer 


in the sun, or a winter on the pole, and never once complain of either extreme. 


hold out the twenty thousand 


premium, and I’ll engage, not only that the N.W. 


passage shall be discovered, but that at least fifty bold adventurers shall exhibit, this very 
summer, the British fiag to the wondering natives along the whole northern shore of 


America, and arrive saft 
Pole, it shall be crossed at least ev: 
however, nor the N.W. passage, 


y at Canton by the way of Bering’s Straits. As for the North 
month during the same period. Neither the Pole, 
be made a common of. Some skilful, daring, 


and experienced poet-pilot should be appointed by government to this glorious enter- 
prise, and who realizes the necessary conditions so well as our poetical Captain Cook, or 


rather Columbus—Mr Southey. 


It would be needless to send out Lord Byron, for he 


would settle amongst the Esquimaux, and never return. 


It has just occurred to me, that a 


premium, still more tempting than the twenty thou- 


sand pound might be held out to the poet who may be appointed to the command of 
northern expedition, viz. the promise of being criticised, = his return, by Thomas oF. 
a 


tell, a gentleman who 


has given us more than “ the Pleasures of Hope,” even those 


rich fruition, and that not only as a poet, but likewise as a critic. His last work is an 


honour to British feeling as w 


as to British genius. 
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- and say if rs are not brow- 
to nd. Its outlines, 
i i Pant — on 
perpendicularly, ' en a 
ly chann by tor- 
ght, or roughened and 
e convulsions of patriotic 
illion of vexed spirits 
tracted in = brow” 
ou approach the region 
, the deep tracks and 
i of anxious concern, disap- 
i t, and grief, increase, till 
dark convolutions of valleys and 
ridges, immediately above the nose, 
seem — Switzerland, a land 
of liberty, and cons 0! igs. 
aah are ye to stand the withers 
ing flash of these huge orbs—these 
two great living lakes of eyes—half a 
nation at once looking through them ? 
In what dark, stern, reproachful gaze 
they are fixed! Fire and darkness are 
mingled in them. The very light in 
them is darkness. 

Allowing that an individual can see 
about fifteen minutes into the future— 
(a Tory cannot see five seconds before 
him)—consider what a reach of vision 
these multiplied and magnifying or- 

of Giant Whig must have in that 
Section. No wonder he can foretell 
the issue of every measure as soon as 
‘tis entered upon, for he actually fore- 
sees it. He has far more than the se- 
cond sight.* 

The nose—that nose which is a 
thousand times more acutely sensitive 
than the best scent dog’s; which can 
detect from the greatest distance the 
faintest effluvia of a fault—comes next 
tobe described ; and next again comes 
the mouth, particularly the tongue : 
A tongue which lies 
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- =o Many a rood, in bulk as 
“ duchies Getddaniamedt eoceeat 


size, 
 Titanian. 
———en’S Or that sea-beast 

“ Leviathan ;” 
Whose thunders so often threaten to 

lit the very frame of the Constitu- 

n ; whose words are so mighty that 
only very large ears can give them ad- 
mission. But ere we can address our- 
selves to a task so daring as the de- 
scription of these, we must be allowed 
a little respite, and time to invoke some 
superior aid. I intend to imprecate 
the assistance of that exquisite por- 
trait painter, Dr Morris, your friend. 

In my next lecture on heads, after 
treating at great length of the prodi- 
gious organs of smell, taste, and speech 
of our subject—(as for the ear, see the 
description of Dionysius’ )—I shall gra- 
tify the audience, or rather spectators, 
by some curious and important calcu- 
lations respecting him. I shall endea- 
vour, among other things, to ascertain 
how many scavengers it would require, 
working a given time, to scrape his 
tongue, he being somewhat “ foul- 
mouthed :”—-How many barbers it 
would take to shave his head, in the 
event of his being seized with a fit of 
madness, and so requiring the applica- 
tion of a blister :—How many thou- 
sand yards of flannel would be neces- 
sary to make him a warm comfortable 
night-cap; or in the event of his 
death, in how many months all the 
weavers in Yorkshire could weave him 
a shroud.t 

The third lecture I intend to devote 
exclusively to the craniological pecu- 
liarities of Giant Whig. e 
tions for the determining of all the 








* Our visions, and dreams, and soothsayings ought to be collected into a volume, or 
rather volumes. As they are rather of a sombre hue—the fall, 






the ruin of the country, 


the extinction of mental light, the annihilation of liberty and security, the spoliation of 


wealth, &c. &c. being their subjects, the work ought to be bound in blz 
i ow supplement to it, ‘* The Afflicted Man’s Compa- 


with white tears. As an a 


boards, 


nion,” ** The Crook of the Lot,” and Hervey’s ‘* Meditations amongst the Tombs,” 
phe to be added. What mournful Juxury it would be to sit under a yew in the dole- 


groves of Whiggism 


ism, and pore over so woful, and yet so consoling a book. On second 


thought, I conceive that the substance of the work now proposed should be inserted under 

the article Prophesy, in the New Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. What 

pei materials the modern Apocalypse, viz. the Edinburgh Review, would affurd of 
' 


+ Blackwood’s Magazine for February 1818, see. 





298 Polito, (Fane 
iological q ov - And that not a vestige of brain we 
usted oy & penebenien istedsin’ be found. ~ me 
the late survey of this island; so that . This I have heard impudently, 9g, 
the elevations of the bumps, the depths serted, and that on the groundigf 
of the cavities, and the relative situa- Giant Whig being greatly inconsig, 
tions of all, will be most accurately ent, contradictory, and even i 
ascertained. «The craniological map ally outrageous, in his conduct ang 
of the whole head will be given, beau- language. It should, however, becom, 
tifully engraved by W: and D. Lizars. sidered, that Giant Whig’s temper ang 
There may be some ill-natured sanity have been tried more than any 
enough to reckon, that were the cra- man’s. And would not a constay 
nium of Giant Whig dug through, state of chagrin, disappointment,’ ang 
mortification, injure the soundest brain? 
‘* Before their eyes in sudden view” would 5 eee oy ed. symptonns $t:iva 
“ appear dering, t he not rather to be 
“¢ The secrets of the hoary deep—a dark: tied and soothed than, laughed br 
fe : In the mean time, however, the é% 
« And time Pas ge Pg se sg ry a= md hibition is over, and he who would ge. 
eldest night, 7 the show again must pay another fare, 
** And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold N. B. The charge is double to see the 
“ Eternal monarchy, amidst the noise pollar monster fed. 
** Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” Pottto, 





NOTE FROM MR MULLION, ENCLOSING AN ESSAY ON THE STATE 
OF THE NATION. 


DEAR MR EDITOR, 
I wisn you had laid aside your veil, and come up to the Parliament House the 
morning the news of Mr Tierney’s great defeat arrived—I mean the defeat, of 
his motion for a committee to enquire into the sfate of the nation. Faces were 
long, and arms reversed, all along that great parade of whiggery, and the muffled 
drums of demi-sedition played something not unlike a dead march to theiran- 
cient bearers. I, for my part, entered into friendly conversation with one of 
the most moderate and sensible whigs that walks the boards. We talked over 
the matter quietly and calmly, and parted as usual without being able to agree 
in any one point eitherof premises or conclusion. My friend, MrS. on my quitting 
him, said, ‘‘ You have said just nothing to the purpose.” —I did not quite like 
this, so on returning home, I threw together upon paper the substance, so far 
as my memory would serve me, of what I had said, resolving within myself, 
that you and your readers should act as umpires upon this occasion between the 
Whig and the Tory. In order to ensure youimpartiality, I may mention that, 
in spite of his political opinions, my friend is almost as great an admirer of 
your Miscellany as myself. He is one of the few eminent individuals of that 


sect who think it possible to be sincere without being cruel. He hates the per« 


secuting spirit with which his brethren treat dissenters like yourself. 
Yours sincerely, 
Morpecat MULLION. 


STATE OF THE NATION, 


A FOREIGNER, unacquainted with the lead him to expect from the senators, 
customs and forms of the English se- a solemn and ceremonial inquest upon 
nate,—and especially if he were a the total condition of the people whom 
philosophical foreigner,—would be a they represented ; an estimate of their 
good deal surprised to find how little whole economy, financial, martial,:ag- 
the substance of that parliamentary ricultural, and commercial ; an 
proceeding, which is technically deno- mate of their international relations, 
minated.“‘ an inquiry into the state of and of their internal state, with re 
the nation,” corresponds in dignity, spect to laws and morals ; a survey 
or in extent and compass, with the the national institutions—both as 
grandeur of its title. The title would their grounds and their tendency; * 
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J 
verdict delivered upon the state 
_ country, a8 compared with its 
state at some former period, so as to 
ish. reasonable data for determin. 
ing whether, upon the whole, the peo- 
be progressive or improgressive : 
ae the whole process conducted as ra- 
dically 28 the researches of a philoso- 
pher, and as rigorously as the self-ex- 
amination of a religious penitent. To 
these magnificent anticipations derived 
from the name, he would find a ludi- 
cous contrast in the thing. An in- 
into the state of the nation uni- 


-* possibly have 
gained through the extensive 
changes made by a general election in 
the composition of the house: some, 
they are apt to flatter themselves, may 
have accrued to them from impressions 
favourable to themselves, produced by 
the course of events, and their own 
wisdom or eloquence upon the minds 
even of old members. At the same 
time they are aware that a question of 
inferior magnitude, or one which (like 
the Catholic question) is by general 
agreement a privileged question upon 
which a plenary indulgence is granted 
to tender consciences and tender intel- 
lects, cannot serve as a test question 
for determining the several proportions 
of strength. A question is, therefore, 
chosen of the largest possible compass, 
and pretty nearly co-extensive with an 
—? into “ things in general,”—by 
way of drawing from parliament a ver- 
dict upon the total merits of each party. 
It takes the shape of an inquiry into 
the state of the nation, cies u 
negative grounds than positive, rather 
because it excludes all local and minor 
questions, than because it is seriously 
designed to embrace the widest and’ 
most national. It is in fact a watch- 
word, by which the forces on either 
side are instructed to prepare for ac- 
tion; a signal flying from the mast- 
head, by which the commander-in- 
chief makes known his intention to 
lay himself on board the enemy. And 
the appropriate interest connected with 
occasion is a martial interest, and 
our anxieties the same as those with 
which we await the issue of a battle.— 
Looking at the question in this light, 
we may consider Mr ‘Tierney as hav- 


record. :A few w ago, a5 our 
ders are aware, Mr Tierney, (thelead- 
er of opposition) made e motion “ that 
the house do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to consider 
of the state of the nation.” Each side of 
the house musteredin unusual 3 
five hundred and thirty-five mem 

voted ; and four members of Gren- 


without voting. The result was—that 
the number of those who voted with 
ministers more than doubled (viz. by 
one) the number of those who voted 
with Mr Tierney. Old soldier as this 
gentleman is in parliamentary tactics— 
we cannot but suspect, that on this 
occasion he was surprised and con< 
founded by the result. That he mis« 
calculated his strength is indeed evi- 
dent from his having made the motion 
at all ; for he could not design to em- 
blazon, in the way he has done, 
the strength of administration ; and 
most undoubtedly, if he had even re-~ 
solved upon the motion at any risk, for 
the sake of parading his forces, and 
that he might ascertain who was with 
him and who against him, he would 
not, under any anticipation of so total 
a defeat, have allowed himself to put 
the issue upon that foundation which 
he did; for in the opening of his 
speech, having spoken very favourably 
of the composition of the present 
House of Commons—as comprehend~ 
ing “ a larger proportion of men con= 
nected with no party than he (who had 
sate and voted in so many houses) had 
ever before remembered,” he drew a 
natural inference, that such a house 
** would vote without reference to 
either side ;—that they would weigh 
measures and not men.” Miscalculate, 


therefore, Mr Tierney did, we may be 
assured, from some cause or other ; 
possibly from the successes which his 
party has had once or twice this ses- 
sion in skirmishes upon local ques- 


tions. Manifest it is, that he mis- 
counted his own strength, or mis- 
counted the probable attendance on the 
opposite side. During this session (as 
appeared from a pretty plain hint of 
Lord Castlereagh) the ministerial party 
have been very slack in attendance ; 
and possibly the assembly might not be 





admitted to be an independent 
house, and voting conscientiously, the 
—_ = by far voted with ministers ; 
and whosoever did so vote Ry repeer 
according to Mr Tierney,) his per- 
ie eutiiente in the winked vigour, 
and enterprise of ministers, his un- 
qualified approbation of their mea- 
sures, and his opinion that their career 
ought not to interrupted. This 
construction of the vote was held out 
tn terrorem to those who might be 
dubiously affected towards ministers, 
but after the votes it reflects an awk- 
ward commen upon the general 
sentiments and disposition of parlia- 
ment, such as Mr Tierney will be 
sorry to have made binding upon his 
oniien . Possibly there were some 
conscientious men among those who 
voted on that night with ministers— 
who did not think themselves pledged 
by their vote to so wholesale an ap- 
bation of ministerial conduct as 


r Tierney for an immediate purpose 
affected to think. Making even very 
large deductions from the merits and 
claims of ministers, there will still re- 


main an amount of merit grounded on 
past services large enough (we con- 
ceive) to ensure them at all times a 
triumph in public opinion on a compe- 
tition with their opponents. For the 
present at least the ministers are de- 
cidedly popular in oe — _ 
strength is ter aps the 

themselves loushen Out of the 
house no less,—abstracting from the 
envy which attends the rs of 
power among those of their own rank, 
and from the odium which attaches 
among the lower ranks to the ostensi- 
ble imposers of taxes,—we think that 
ministers are not unpopular. A partial 
clamour was at one time raised against 
them in reference to some energetic 
measures of domestic policy ; but this 
clamour had it’s birth, we believe, with 
the frantic reformers, and never reach- 
ed the well-informed classes: men of 
intelligence are more apt to complain 
of an undue laxity of domestic govern- 
nent in the present ministry, and too 
servile a fear of the voice. 
At no time therefore did this clamour 


government, and at present itis 
extinct. Upon the whole 

as far as it is possible for an 
ministry to be so, we believe that thy 
present ministry are and will contingg 
to be How have they: be: 
come so? What is the tenure Upon 
which they keep their hold upon th 
national regard? This is an interes 
ing question : it will be the same 
tion, presented under another aspect, 
if we ask. how it is that their 
nents have become unpopular ? 

we shall attempt briefly to answer ; 
premising that, by their opponents we 
mean the old opposition or Fox party; 
The character and manners of the firg 
Lord Holland were not English, nor 
acceptable therefore to the English na 
tion. But of him we do not purpose 
to speak: the public feeling might 
suffer a slight prejudice as 

his son from a previous knowledge and 
dislike of the father. But that pre 
judice, if it ever existed, soon relented 
before the splendid powers of Charles 
Fox: and, at a boyish age, we may 
affirm that Charles Fox was popular, 
How came it that he and his r 
composed of so many brilliant men, 
have since become so irredeemably un« 
poets that no changes of public af. 
airs have ever restored them to any 
national favour? Chiefly, as we believe, 
from three causes :— 

1. The me shock given to there 
utation of the Fox party was it’s cow 
ition with the party of Lord North. 

During the reign even of Charles the 
Sensei there had been no case of equal 


public rofligacy . Of all the graces which 
den an i 


recommend a public’ 


disputant, that which is most e: 

to win esteem and to disarm opposition 
is the grace of sincerity and zeal. To 
see a man earnestly contending for 
what he believes to be the truth is al- 
ways an affecting spectacle: and we 
are all ready to pardon, on the single 
consideration that he is in earnest,— 
much of intemperance—much anger 
much ignorance—much even of error. 
Liberties, which we should else repel 
with indignation, we tolerate by way 
of doing homage to the spirit of con- 
scientious zeal which we believe to 
prompt them. To be in earnest, m 


short, and deeply in earnest so as t0) 
forgetone’sself, and to be swallowed up’ 


in the single consideration of the trath, 
is the most potent and captivating ele- 
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-Commensurate with the love 
we bear to sincerity is the reaction of 
disgust upon eames | that we have been 
duped by counterfeit semblances of 
sincerity. Of this disgust the Fox 
patty, upon. the coalition with their 
opponents, became the immediate ob- 
ject; and the consequences were the 
more fatal, because those were the 
most deeply offended who had given 
their warmest sympathies to that party, 
and. because the offence was not of a 
nature to be healed, all manifestations 
of zeal and generous warmth seeming 
sfterwards in that party but a subtler 
hypocrisy. What little character the 
party might have left was sacrificed in 
its second apostacy when it coalesced 
with the Grenvilles. Indeed, by that 
time the Fox party had sunk so low 
in the public opinion, that it was up- 
on the infatuated | yea in its guilt 

ight of public indignation 

settled ; to the Grenvilles it was fatal, 

and to all their hopes of future popu- 

larity ; for they had slight talents to 

upon, and rested only upon 

the opinion held of their integrity. 

On the triple brass of the Foxites all 

moral indignation it was felt would be 
flung away. 

2. The second cause of the unpo- 
pularity of the Fox party will be found 
in the dissoluteness of life and morals 
which characterised its most conspi- 
cuous members. This is a grave 
charge, and not easily discussed in our 
days. For its truth, however, we ap- 
peal to the recollections connected with 
the private history of Devonshire- 
house, and to the whole tenor of pri- 
vate anecdote. Among the most dis- 
tinguished members of the party there 
was a general licentiousness of opinion 
and of action ; a disr of external 

3 and a recklessness even of 
appearances. No sacrifices were made 
to the institutions of the land ; none 
to place and authorised dignity ; none 
to the temper of the English people. 
The vices of the opposition, as they 
were of foreign pl put on for the 
most part a face of foreign audacity. 
On this head, however, it is for the 
hext age to speak more plainly. 

8. But that which eclipsed all other 
offences of the Fox party—that which 
is the main cause of its unpopularity 
and which has made its unpopularity 
hopeless and immedicable—is its total 
want of patriotic feeling and its habit 
of sympathising with the worst ene- 
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mies of England. Here lay the con- 
summation and the crown of all its 
offences. The two former blets upon 
its escutcheon might ibly have 
been washed out: much may be ef- 
fected with the lower classes, and 
with all classes something, by a fer- 
vent concern for the national welfare, 
and never was there such an opportu- 
nity presented to any party of re- 
deeming its former offences in the 
opinion of its country as was offered 
to the Fox party in 1803 on the open- 
ing of the war with Bonaparte. By 
that time the course of events had 
united the patriotic all over the world: 
and to men of all parties, who had 
any eye to the public good, there was 
no course left but one. The voice of 
duty left nothing to the deliberative 

ill of the individual, but imposed 
upon all men a stern monotony of 
principle and of conduct. The Fox 
party, however, which had always 
shewed a* bluntness of sensibility in 
relation to what affected the national 
honour or welfare, grew colder in their 
patriotism, as the appeals to their pa- 
triotism became more urgent and pas- 
sionate. About the beginning of the 
Peninsular war in 1808, when a last 
golden opportunity was offered to that 
party of recantation,. its sympathy 
with France became keener than most 
men’s patriotism. |At this time the 
cause of England, from being the 
cause of Europe, had been exalted 
into the cause of human nature. At 
the same time, and in due proportion 
to the exaltation of the cause, did the 
rancorous hatred of it increase among 
the Foxites: their leader was now 
dead: but his spirit still reigned a- 
mongst them, or a spirit equally 
estranged from all magnanimous feel- 
ing. Before this time, it had shocked 
all men of English feelings to see an 
English duchess connected with the 
Fox party (herself a woman originally 
of amiable nature) cherishing and pa- 
tronising all manner of French ver- 
min—carrying about, for instance, a 
hound (Gen. Boyer) who publicly 
boasted in every English company, 
that with ten thousand Frenchmen he 
would take military possession of 
England ; whilst the polite Foxites 
stood by and listened—and, instead 
of braining him with an English 
fan, bowed and admitted that his 
arguments were very plausible. It 
had shocked all true Englishmen to 
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within the very walls of parliament 
Bonaparte and the French nation 
partisans who could not have served 
them more faithfully and zealously if 
they had been regularly bribed. It 
now became a passion with the Fox 
, and to their everlasting infamy, 
Pith the Grenvilles no less) to serve 
and pay homage to Bonaparte. Some 
there were in both parties, who re- 
sented any words of disrespect to Bona- 
parte as a personal affront to themselves. 
All of them, to the extent of their power, 
laid a weight upon the exertions of the 
country ; all prophesied ill to Eng- 
land ; all found it difficult to conceal 
their exultation at the approach of 
any national disaster ; all were afflict- 
ed at the humiliation of Bonaparte, 
and mourned on his final discomfiture 
as under a private calamity. But we 
need not retrace circumstantially the 
conduct of the Fox party, which, as 
proceeding from Englishmen, it can- 
not but afflict an Englishman to re- 
member or to think of as a possibility. 


We have sufficiently pointed out! 
grounds on which we beliéve the’ 
my to have forfeited its po 

ese grounds lie toa deep for 
chance that, in this generation,’ 







party should retrieve its tation, . 
t Minis 


The merits of the presen 

and their popularity, rest upon a} 
lar opposition of principles and of 
duct ; more especially with ot to 
the grand cause at. stake in the 
war, In relation to that, their servites 
have been infinite, and can never’ 
forgotten. It is upon these retrokpep 
tive claims of the ministers that-we 
ground our respect for them,. and ow 
indisposition to the cause of theit 
ponents. This view of politics leayes 
us an ample latitude of dissent anf 
disapprobation, as regards the 
olididinel of ministers, when their meg 
sures are to be tried by another stand: 
ard than in time of war; but, under. 
any call for dissent, or event for disap. 
probation, this view of politics en 
upon us a never-ending debt of gratis 
tude to the present ministry for haw 
ing hoped well, and for having ate 
mated the hopes of Europe during a 
season of darkness, and for having 
conducted these mat by wisdom 
great energy to their final glorious 
consummation. ; 





BOWDICH 'S MISSION TO ASHANTEE. 
(Continued from page 183, and concluded. ) 


We have already very unreservedly 
expressed our opinion upon the offen- 
sive egotism of Mr Bowdich. There 
is, without doubt, a sufficient portion 
of this vanity in the second part of the 
volume before us. We shall however 
forget, as far as may be, these defects, 
and proceed to give an abstract of the 
interesting information conveyed to us. 

There are nine great paths leading 
from Coomassie, namely, the Dwalein, 
Akim, Assin, Warsaw, Sauce, Gaman, 
Daboia, and Sallagha. We must re- 
fer our readers to what is said con- 
cerning these places; as the account 
is too long to transcribe, and two mi- 
nute to abridge. The Ashantees 
call all the slaves, whom they bring 
down to the water-side, Dunkos ; an 
épithet, not of any national import, but 
merely synonymous with the “ bar- 
barian”. of the Greeks and Romans. 
Conce the source of the Niger, 


there was a difference of opinion a- 


mong the Moors, but not the least 
notion upon the subject amongst the 
negroes. Mr Bowdich has taken very 
laudable pains upon this intricate ques 
tion, and has compared all the ae 
counts that have hitherto been pub 
lished, with a body of very valuable 
local information. ‘The result appeam 
to be, from the conimonly re 
courses of these rivers, that the N 
ends in the Nile, the Gambaroo int 


Lahe Caudee, and the Oogooawai i’ 


the Congo. 

As the Ashantees imagine, thatt 
speak of the death of a former king is 
a crime equal to that of enquiring who 
would be the successor of the present; 
and as, indeed, it is made capital 
the law, to converse of either theol 
or the other, it is no less difficult that 
perilous to trace the history of such 8 
people. According, however, to 
mon tradition, the Ashantees emigratel 
from a country nearer the wa 
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subjecting the W. I dd 
‘ i estern Intas, an 
= lesser powers, founded the present 
kingdom. The Ashantees seem to 
have adopted their language, which is 
mdically different from that of the 
Fantees. When Adakoo, chief of the 
a Fantee payne consulted 
ish men of sanctuary, near 
ee on the Ashantee War, they 
answered, that nothing could be more 
offensive to the fetish, than the Fan- 
tees preventing the peaceable inroad 
of their inland neighbours with the 
waterside, because they were formerly 
ai one family. The conduct of the 
later emigration of the Ashantees is 
asribed to Sai Tootoo ; who, assisted 
by other leading men of the party, 
and encouraged by superstitious omens, 
founded Coomassie ; and was present- 
ed with the stool, (or made king) 
from his superior qualifications. ‘The 
Dwabin monarchy is said to have been 
founded at the same time by Boitinné, 
who was of the same family as Sai Too- 
too, being the sons of sisters. Boi- 
tinné and his party took ion of 
Dwabin, the largest of the aboriginal 
towns, while Sai Tootoo built Coo- 
massie. These two nations have main- 
tained a common Ngoag se for more than 
a century. Such a league preserved 
inviolable b two sage ype Ser 
powers, and the discretion of making 
many services, jealousies, and dis- 
agreements subservient to one general 
policy, is a most remarkable circum- 
stance ina history composed of wars, 
assassinations, and successions. The 
Ashantee government (not unlike the 
ish government in India) made 
the chiefs of the conquered countries 
reside in Coomassie, and the towns 
they built in its neighbourhood, vest- 
ing them with titular dignities ; thus 
conciliating them by continuing them 
in their governments, and checking 
them, by exacting their frequent at- 
tendance at festivals politically insti- 
tuted. Military command. seems to 
have been the sole prerogative of Sai 
Tootoo; the judicial and legislative 
power of the king being controlled by 
the aristocracy much more than at 
present. Sai Apokoo, brother of Sai 
Tootoo, was next placed on the stool, 
1720). Had there been no brother, 
¢ sister's son would have been the 
heir. This extraordinary rule of suc- 
cession, excluding all children but those 
of a sister, is founded on the argu- 
ne “ if the wives of the sons are 
oL, V. 
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faithless, the blood of the family is en=, 
tirely lost in the offspring ; but should , 
the ters = their ey acme % 
it is still preserved. Apokoo finished , 
the building of Coomassie. He. was. 
succeeded by his brother Sai Aquissa, 
1741, during whose reign the king of 
Akim, desiring to go to war with his 
neighbours, was first obliged to obtain 
permission from the Ashantee govern- 
ment, on the condition of yielding half 
the hp As, however, little was 
pe and nothing granted, he soon 
eard of Aquissa’s intention to de« 
mand his head ; upon which he sume, 
moned his ministers, and desired to, 
sacrifice his life for the quiet of his 
people. His ministers insisted on, 
sharing his fate; a barrel of gun-, 
powder being brought for each to sit 
on, they drank a large quantity of 
rum, and blew themselveg up with 
the fire from. their pipes. We much 
doubt whether the ministers of Euro-. 
pean kings would be thus devoted. 
In 1785, Sai Quamina succeeded his 
grandfather Sai Cudjo. During this 
reign the Ashantees invaded Banda, 
the king of which country, Odrassee, 
seeing that he must inevitably fall into 
the enemy’s hands, «and to prevent his 
head being found, (the concealment of 
which he knew would disquiet the ene= 
my and solace his own people, ) ordered, 
just before he killed himself, a woman 
to be sacrificed, and his head to be sewn 
up within her body, which was after- 
wards to be buried in the heap of the 
slain. It was, however, discovered by 
means of bribes, and is now on one of 
the king’s great drums!! He, Sai Qua- 
mina, was dethroned by the intri 
of his mistress, and as a release 
disgrace and poverty implored death ; 
which was inflicted (as the blood of 
the royal family could not be shed, and 
as he could not be privately drowned 
in the sacred river) by fixing his feet 
on the ground, bending his body 
backward, with a prop in the small of 
his back, and suspending several large 


teeth of ivory from a noose around his 


neck, which, hanging from the prop, 
strangled him. In 1799 Sai Tootoo 
Quamina, the present king, was ele- 
vated to, the stool, being then about 
seventeen years of Sai Tootoo is 
considered to take better care of the 
treasury than any of his predecessors. 
He cautiously extends his tive, 
and takes every means of increasing 
the number of oy: pad captains, by 
2 
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dignifying ifying the young men brought up 
about mp apn Phe king’s private 
character is very amiable ; the chil- 
dren of his brothers share the fondness 
and indulgence which endear him to 
his own, and his few moments of re- 
creation are the liveliest of theirs. To 
present him with the trifles which at- 
tracted his notice in his visits to the 
inission, offended him ; as he seemed 
te think, that to make dashes (pre- 
sents) on private visits, debased the 
motive of oe Pr ogre The 
is, notwithstanding, very capri- 
Ny ei 
uently superior to 8s ition 
nd i a He dismissed the mission 
twice, with an apology for not 
to business, confessing Nhe 
first time, that he had been much ir- 
ritated, after he had summoned the 
mission, and had not as yet recovered 
his calmmess; the latter, that some 
le news had induced him to 
ink more than fitted 7 to —~ 
im t vers. In his. judici 
sdbiauireben « lie always aggravated 
the punishment, and truth general! 
extenuated, and sometimes even ato 
for the offence. “The king’s manners 
are a happy union*of dignity and af- 
fability. He speaks more logically 
than most of his council, and is very 
shrewd in his questions. War, legis- 
lature, and mechanism, are-the fa- 
vourite topics of his conversation. His 
great fault is ambition. The manners 
of the higher order of the captains are 
courteous and hospitable in private, 
though haughty and abrupt in public. 


think that war alone affords fit 
splay for ability. They are candid 
in @ ledging their defeats, and 
of an enemy ; but 
they possess little humanity, and are 
very avaricious and o} sive. The 
lower order of the people are ungrate- 
ful, insolent, and licentious. The king 
"repeatedly said, he believed them to 
be the worst people existing except the 
Fantees ! 

The king, the aristocracy, (now re- 
duced to ») aud the assembly of 
the captains, are the three estates of 
the Ashantee government. The ge- 
neral assembly of the Caboceers and 
captains is generally summoned to 
give publicity to the will’of the king 
end the i , and to provide for 
highest to the lowest ; and his majesty 


just to the 





[Jone 
contributes to the funeral: caxtoty 
the deceased individual, to validate in 
claim. This law, however, is:/goqp, 
times anticipated by the father pre. 
senting his children with "slits 
of just before his death. hp 
, buried with members of the rol 
ily, and deposited with their boyy 
in the fetish house et Bantama, ing, 
cred, and cannot be used-but 
deem the capital from the hands @y, 
enemy, or in extreme. nati 
— sy be convicted of 
is death. Interest of money is 3315 
cent. for every forty days, Thichitee 
companied after the first period bys 
dash of liquor. No man is pr 
for killing his own slave, but he is for 
the murder of his wife and child, . If 
a great man kills his equal in rank, he 
is generally allowed to die by. his own 
hands. If a person brings a frivolous 
palaver (or action) against another, he 
must give an entertainment to the fe 
mily and friends of the acquitted. 
is forbidden, as it was by Ly 
to praise the beauty of another man's 
wife. None but a captain can sell his 
wife, or put her to death for — 
The good treatment of slaves is 
some degree provided for by the li. 
berty they have of transferring then- 
selves to any freeman. 

There is a superstition familart 
every native of these parts, and whi 
is indeed the source of their religious 
opinions. The tradition is this:—h 
the beginning of the world, Gol 
ereated three white and three blac 
men, with the same number of wo 
men ; and that they might not har 
reason afterwards to complain, he gar 
them their choice of good and evi 
A large box or calabash was —— 
ground, together with a piece of pape, 
sealed up on one side oft, Gol per 
the black men the first choice ;-who 
took a box, expecting it to contain 
every thing ; but, on opening it, ther 
appeared only a piece of gold, a 
of iron; and several other df 
which they did not know any w& 
The white men opening the ax 
were told every thing. God left the 
blacks in the bush, but conducted the 
whites to the waterside, (for all this 
happened in Africa) communi 
them every night, and taught them 
build asmall chip, which carried then 
away to another country, whente 
oanned after a ing period. vi 
this imaginary alienation from God,™ 
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y who have neglect- 

rites of their family, 

the ts of those 

ified, or whose 

have deprived them the 
funeral solemnity. 

two orders of fetish men. 
class dwell with the fetish, 
smal] round house, general- 
iit at a pat hy town. 
question the e, give its 
; The other class mix with 
le, and are treated much like 
tellers or conjurors in Europe. 
black art of these fellows consists 
and dividing behind the 
strings and shreds of lea- 
Half the offerings to the fetish 
ded te be thrown into the 
other half belongs to the 
n Ashantee there is not a 
tish day, as on the coast, 
y is kept free both from 
working in plantations. 
ilies solemnize different 
week, by wearing white 
ining from palm wine and 
as on their birth-day. 
e king’s y keep tuesday as 
i y. The Ashantees have 

ti and Nefastii The 
are held in great venera- 
natives believe that when 
buried in sand, they 
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ter's places, Neither the Ashantee 
nor their neighbours have any tradition 
of a deluge. Over this ignorant and 
eredulous the ‘Moors, resident 
amongst them, ‘seem tp exercise a 
most powerful and lucrative ‘influence. 
A fetish of a few lines from a Moor, 
impels the Ashantees to the most dar- 
ing) enterprises. . They firmly believe 
it capable of rendering them invinei- 
ble in war, and averting every evil but 
sickness and natural death. The fee 
for a small scrap ya nonserise - is 
six ackies—thirty shillings. ‘A sheet 
of paper would suppott an ‘inferior 
‘Moor at Coomassie for a month ! The 
Moors say, that Moses spoke like God, 
that Abraham was the friend of God, 
that Jesus was the spirit of God, but 
that Mahomet was the best beloved of 
God. Moses, they add, wrote Tatra~ 
too, David. Taboura, Jesus, Lingheel, 
and Mahomet, all the Koran. They are 
accustomed to augur from the sacrifice 
of sheep, with which the king sup- 
plied them abundantly ; and, except- 
ing those who had made a pilgri 
to Mecca, of which told wonder- 
ful tales, did not hesitate mingling the 
superstitions of the natives with their 
own, either for their profit or their 
safety. They are also tolerably expert 
in tricks ae which, doubt- 
less, would have no slight advantage 
Spe a 
rdities, and gainfal quackeries. 
The Yara custom is annual, and is 
held just at the maturity of that vege- 
table. This is their greatest national 
solemnity. We have already transcrib- 
ed Mr Bowdich’s aecount of the re- 
ception given to the mission. The 
same pomp, though with some no- 
velties, distingui the first day of 
the Yam custom. We have not room 
to describe at le this motley scene 
of ridiculous and horrid cruelty. 
fm after Larter would not 
very easy to give a picture of 
sah ¢. sable rout. To such of our 
readers as are interested, we must re- 
fer to the volume itself, where this 
emonium is illustrated by a print, 
rich has of late been the most pro« 
minent attraction in all our booksel- 
lers pra oy About a hundred per- 
sons, mi culprits, are generally sa 
crificed at different parts of the own 
at this custom. Several slaves were 
also sacrificed at Bantama, over a large 
brass pan ; their blood mingling with 
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within (fresh and putrified) to com- 
Yon and to pawn imvin- 

ish! All the chiefs kill several 
, that their blood may flow into 
hole’ whence the yam is taken. 
ornaments are melted down 
every yam custom, and fashioned into 
patterns as novel as possible. The de- 
cease of a a is <a omar a 
disc of musketry, —— to 
his rank or the weal of his family. 
In an instant, all the slaves rush from 
the house, hoping to escape. One or 
more, however, are always sacrificed 


ice 


48 


‘at the door of the house. At one of 


these oe ies, wy — 
tioners wrangled and struggled for the 
office ; the right Wr of the _—_ 
was lopped off, and the sawing of hi 
read was most cruelly, if not wil- 
fully prolonged. ‘T'welve more were 


then dragged forward to undergo the 
same fite. On the death of a king, 


‘his brother’s sons and nephews, affect- 


ing insanity, fire among the crowd. 
No rank is safe. The kings ocras 
(favourite slaves, generally, and some 
of them relatives, and men of rank) 


‘are all murdered on his tomb, with 


women in abundance. The custom 
for Sai Quamina was repeated weekly 
for three months ; and each time two 
hundred slaves were sacrificed. But 
the custom for the king’s mother is 
still more terribly celebrated. The 
king himself devoted 3000 victims ! 
The. large towns furnished 100 
victims each, and most of the 
smaller ones ten. Human sacrifices 
are also frequently made to water 
the graves of the kings. Though 
the law allows the king 3333 wives, 
a number carefully kept up, his 
majesty had seldom more than six 
resident with him. Many of them 
reside in seclusion at the king’s pala- 
ces, and the remainder in two streets 
of the capital exclusively. They are 
said to live as daintily as the king 


himself. The king has a small troop 


of boys who carry the fetish bows and 
arrows, and are licensed plunderers. 
Whatever they can steal is fair game. 
They are, with the Ashantees in ge- 
eri, admirable mimics. ‘The king 
has a buffoon, whose movements were 
as irresistibly comic as those of Grim- 
aldi. The king’s weights are one 
third heavier than the current weights 
of the country, a source of emolument 


to his household. When the king 
-sends an ambassador, he enriches the 
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much as possible; but there ig. 
attached to the embassy a mean a 
boy, as a kind of spy on e whole 


pr It is a practice 
ing to consign sums of gold 
care of rising captains, wi 
quiring the same for two 
years, at the end of which time, 
eyer, he expects the money to 
stored. If no advantage has’ bes 
made of it, the person. is thought t 
paltry for farther elevation. Ap 
eeper of the royal treasures, ‘holds’, 
kind of exchequer court at his house 
daily, to decide all cases relative t 
revenue. In all public trials; the 
charges are preferred against the cris 
minal by the king’s linguists ; the an. 
cused is always heard fully, and is 
obliged either to commit or 
himself on every point. The oaths 
are various ;—that by the king's fool 
is not considered decisive, as per} 
to this oath is commutable by ‘fing 
Those “ by the king’s father” are held 
binding, and still more so those made 
‘* by Cormantee and Saturday.” The 
army is prohibited, during the aetive 
parts ofa campaign, from all food but 
meal, which each man carries in @ 
small bag at his side, and mixes in his 
hands with the first water he come 
to. This is to prevent cooking fires 
from betraying their position. They 
also chew the boossee or gooroo nut, 
The Ashantee army very frequen 
consists merely of tributaries and 
lies, though commanded by Ashantee 
captains. Two divisions of the arm 
are rarely allowed to go the Posh | 
or march, lest the supplies should fail. 
Infants are frequently married to in- 
fants, and often to elderly men, for 
the connexion of families. Their 
principal games are worra, (which Mr 
Bowdich says he could not. under 
stand), and drafts, which both moors 
and negroes play well and constantly. 
The Ashantees show consi 
skill in constructing their houses. 
They do not appear to use stone, but 
frame or wicker work, neatly plas 
tered. . Arcades and piazzas are com- 
mon. There are certain points where 
some Europeans might copy them with 
advantage, as their houses are always 
“ nice and cleanly.” Mr Bowdich 
has given a number of drawings of 
their houses, which are very neatly 
executed, and which afford favour= 
able proof of Ashantee architecture 
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1819.) 
king was fond of referring to 
een whi e declared he would 
r into effect directly the Gaman 
war was over. This was, to build a 
house for his own immediate residence, 
roofed with brass pans, beaten into 
flat surfaces, and laid over an ivory 
frame-work appearing within. The 
windows and doors are to be cased in 
and the door posts and pillars 
are to be of ivory. He meditates also 
improvements in his capital. 
Fre. Ashantee loom is precisely the 
English one. Their cloths are very 
fine and brilliant—their patterns are 
painted with a fowl’s feather, with 
much taste and 2: day They ex- 
cel likewise in pottery : the clay is ve- 
ry fine, polished (after baking) by 
iction, and the grooves of the pat- 
tens are filled up with chalk. The 
natives are also tolerably skilful in 
iths work; they have, how- 
ever, no idea of making iron from ore, 
as their interior neighboursdo. They 
tan leather, and work well in carpen- 
try. Their sanko or guitar is neatly 
made, and the chasteness and Etrus- 
ean character of the carving is very 
ing. The surface of the wood 
is first charred in the fire, and then 
carved deep enough to disclose the 
original white in the stripes of the pat- 
tem. Very good specimens of their 
beilieraft were brought away by Mr 
Bowdich, and have since been deposit- 
ed in the British museum. We have 
not as yet been able to see them. 
. As to the climate of Ashantee, it 
appears that, during the first two 
months, May and June, it rained 
about one third of the time ; through- 
out July and August it rained nearly 
half, and abrupt tornadoes were fre- 
quent in the evening. The heaviest 
rains fell from the latter end of Sep- 
tember to the beginning of November. 
The gegen of Ashantee is esti- 
mated at one million. The men are 
well made, but not so muscular as the 
Fantees; the women are generally 
handsomer. Both men and women 
are particularly cleanly in their per- 
wa and their clothes are scrupulous- 
Y 80. 
‘The food of the higher orders is 
chiefly soup of dried fish, fowls, beef 
or mutton, and ground nuts stewed in 
The poorer classes make their 
soups of dried deer, monkeys’ flesh, 
and the pelts of skins. Besides palme 
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wine, they have a drink made from 
dried corn, called Pitto. 

revenue arises from various 
sources ;—the gold dust of all deceased 
and di subjects ; a tax in gold 
upon all the slaves’ purchased for the 
coast ; a tax upon the elephant-hunt- 
ers ; the washings of the small pits in 
Soko, yielding sometimes 700, some- 
times 2000 oz. per month ; a tax upon 
every chief increasing his gold. orna< 
ments: also the tributes paid by de- 
pendent states. Coomassie is built 
upon the side of.a large rocky hill of 
iron stone. It isan oblong, of nearly 
four miles in circumference. . Four of 
the principal streets are half a mile 
long, and from fifty to a hundred yards 
wide: they have all a name, and a 
principal captain resides in each. The 
street in which the mission resided was 
called Osamarandiduiim, meaning li- 
terally, “‘ With 1000 muskets you 
could not fight those who live there.” 
The palace is situated in a long and 
wide street running through the mid- 
dle of the town. There are about 
twenty-seven streets in all. The cat~ 
tle in Ashantee are as large as the Eng- 
lish. The sheep sre hairy ; the horses 
are small, and like half-bred galloways, 
with large heads and lathy legs. The 
Ashantees are bad horsemen. Some 
of the Moors ride on bullocks, with a 
ring through their nose. They use no 
implement but the hoe. They have 
two crops of corn a-year, plant yams 
at Christmas, and dig them early in 
September. The oranges are large, 
and of exquisite flavour. The castor 
oil rises to a large tree. The cotton 
plant is very common, but little culti- 
vated. The usual African animals and 
birds are found in these parts. The 
currency of Ashantee is gold dust. 
They are not a commercial people ; 
they have no idea of purchasing arti- 
cles beyond their own consumption. 
The chiefs consider trade as beneath 
their attention, and as likely to divert 
the genius and ambition of the people 
from war. When Mr Bowdich urged 
the policy of clearing the ground, 
forming plantations, and otherwise en- 
couraging and extending trade, they 
replied, that the Gooroo nut (very 
much prized amongst them). grows 
spontaneously ; that salt was brought 
to the frontier by poorer nations, and 
sold for very little, without the trouble 
of fetching it. The Ashantees will 
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and lucrative, the English 
have created the strongest prejudice 
against themselves by their opposition 
to this barbarous traffic. One thou- 
sand slaves left Ashantee for two Spa- 
nish schooners, or Americans under 
ee Same meee ee Se aie 
sion 


ere. 

In the ter entitled “‘ Language,” 
Mr dowdick has entered rather mi- 
nutely into that of Ashantee and its 

cies, and has managed, by 
the help of Horne Tooke’s Diversions 
of Purley, and Jones’ Greek Grammar, 
to afford some kind of of these 
barbarous tongues with those of the 
civilized world. We should, however, 
be inclined to conjecture, that this 
show of African lore is very gratuitous ; 
an unknown barbarous language, with- 
out local or written assistance, is not 
to be acquired in a few months: and 
the uncalled-for /earning here display- 
ed strengthens our doubts of Mr Bow- 
dich’s proficiency on the subject. The 
Ashantees generally use vehement ges- 
ture in their recitative mode of speak- 
img: their action is exuberant, but 
graceful. They are frequently obliged 
to vary the tone in pronouncing a word, 
which has more than one meaning. 
They have no expression short of, 
“* You are a liar ;” and the king was 
surprised on being told that the Eng- 
lish made a great difference between a 
mistake and a lie ; he said “ the truth 
was not spoken in either case, and 
therefore it was the same thing.” Like 
the ——— ea those of this 
Africa are jicturesque 
ey hyperbolical. The pi om instead 
of Good night, say, “‘ Sleep till the 
lighting of the world.” One of their 
imprecations against their enemies is, 
“« May their hiding-place be our flute,” 
that is, our play thing. When they 
of 2 man imposing on them, they 
say, “‘ He turned the backs of our 
heads into our mouths.” 

The wild music of this people is de- 
scribed by Mr Bowdich as sweet and 
animated. Their instruments are a 
kind of violin called the Sanko, the 
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? 
instrument like the bagnes aa 
other inferior instruments, such as 
flat sticks, 
As 


horn made of 


drums, castanets, 

rattles, and pages 5 oy 
some of these native notes have been 
set to music, wé have heard the wholg 
which Mr Bowdich has furnished plays 
ed upon the piano forte. What effect 
they may have when accompahied with 
words and gestures, we know not, but 
we can scarcely discover in them 
harmony at all worthy of the née 
tun: ~*~ 


e. 

The chapter on the Materia Medica 
and Botany of Ashantee, was farnish+ 
ed by ae Tedlie, who fell g 
victim to tery, caught au his 
stleudeade on the shieskia, A list of 
thirty-seven plants used as medicines 
by the Ashantees, is afforded, which 
our contracted limits forbid us to trans. 
scribe. ‘The most common diseases in 
the Ashantee country are the lues, 
yaws, itch, scaldheads, and colic. When 
a fracture of the leg or arm happens, 
the part is rubbed with a soft. species 
of grass and oil, and the limb 
bound up with splints. The natives 
were very eager to receive, and very 
grateful in acknowledging, Mr Tedlie’s 
assistance. 

Mr Hutchison, in his Journal at 
tached to Mr Bowdich’s account, has 
this curious information. An old Moor 
from Jenne related, unasked, that while 
he was at Askanderee (Alexandria) 
twenty-six years ago, he sawa fight at 
the mouth of the Nile between ships, 
and that one of them was blown up m 
the air. This must have been the 
tle fought by Lord Nelson, although 
there is a mistake in the date of seven 
years. He surely could not invent 
such a story. A seal was shewn him 
of Pompey’s Pillar, which he said he 
knew. He had travelled from Jenne 
to masser on a joma (camel,) and 
drew a map of the Quolla (Nige) 
from its source to its emptying i 
into the sea at Alexandria. When he 
was told of the conjectures that this 
great river of Africa emptied itself into 
a large lake, he laughed at-such an 
idea. ‘‘ God, say they, made all rive 
ers to run to a ict, eee 
small rivers go there. Quolla is 
the largest river in the world, and why 
should it not go there also?” . The 
Quolla is described as five miles in 
breadth, with a rocky channel, and 
high rugged banks.—TInoculation for 
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small pox, Mr Hutchison informs. 
ieee wectioed st Ashantee. Tha 
sickness continues but a few days, and 
afy person dies of it. We do 
Se daea tas ay dling: af ‘chest 
ance or interest is to be gleaned from 
Mr Hatchison’s diary beyond this. 
He is evidently a gossip; and in read- 
ing his jo we have been strongly 
reminded of Mr Campbell's Travels in 
Southern Africa ; than which, we have 
seldom read a more garrulous or less 
instructive performance. 

The vessel in which Mr Bowdich 
took his e to England, having 
eae to trade in the river 
Gaboon, which is immediately on the 
line; ‘ I diverted,” he adds, “ a te- 
dious delay of seven weeks, by visiting 
Neango, a town about fifty miles from 
the mouth of the river, where I col- 
lected geographical accounts of the in- 
terior trom several intelligent traders 
and numerous slaves from different 
countries. I have added this compi- 
lation, with a few notices of the cus- 
toms and luctions of this ruder 


King George. All children 
= of tog in 

proportions, ex e eldest 
son, who has about half as much again 
asany other. They assered Mr Bow- 
dich, that they never made human 
sacrifices. A man of consequence 
never drinks before his inferiors, be- 
lieving, that at this moment only his 
enemies have the power of imposing a 
spell on his faculties. When a man 
dies, the door of his house is kept 
shut seven days. “I could not dis- 
cover,” says Mr Bowdich, “‘ amongst 
the natives, any distinct ideas of the 
creation or of a future life.” They 
however believe implicitly in the su- 
perior fetish of individuals, from Sap- 
‘palah and other countries in the in- 
terior: Naango consists of one street, 
Wide, regular, and clean. The houses 


are very neatly constructed. The 
‘manners 


of the superiors are very 
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pleasing hospitable, and Europe« 
ans = reside amongst them not on 
ly with safety, but with comfort. 

: town does not contain above 500 
> eee - the climate, from 

e prevalence sickness, must be 
unhealthy. The Empoongwa seems 
the softest negro language. They do 
depieh conus wpumsccee eagle 

nd en w superi 
ska of their inlaps tuhighinnen, and 
the supplies of the shipping. The 

ican ourang-eutan is found: here. 
It has the cry, visage, and action ofa 
very old man. Their death is acce- 
lerated by their observing the na- 
tives carry ae the 
forest, upon whi tear off the 
largest branches from the trees, and 
accumulate a weight (sometimes of 
elephants’ teeth) disproportioned to 
their —— which they till 
fatigue hunger exhaust them. 
They are also said to build houses, in 
imitation of the natives, and sleep 
outside or on the roof of it, and also 
= carry ao their — dead, close~ 
y to them, unti putri 
and drop away. The tanger beds 2 
the creeks were uncommon, if not un- 
—, one and camelions a- 
boun tobacco grows sponta~ 
neously. The Portuguese probably 
have introduced it intoGaboon. The 
natives here, as well as elsewhere, in 
these parts, have a number of fetish 
plants. The vegetable butter brought 
to the Ashantee market is here well 
known by the name of .Onoongoo ; it 
is a large tree, and the nuts are en- 
closed in a round red pod, containing 
from four to six. nut is first 
boiled, and the oil or butter after- 
wards expressed. It tasted quite as 
good as fresh butter before any salt ‘is 
added, and the meat fried in it is very 
relishing. Three Portuguese, one 
French, and two large a ships 
entered the river during Mr Bowdich’s 
stay, and the master of a Liverpool 
vessel assured him that he had 
in with twenty-two ships between Ga- 
boon and the Congo. : 

In the last chapter Mr Bowdich of- 
fers some suggestions for future mis- 
sions to the interior of Africa. He 
very clearly intimates his own profi- 
cieney for the management of his 
anew f plans. He recommends t 
missions, one to mba, 2 second 
to Wauwaw, and the third to Ogooz~ 

1 . 
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3 the whole ¢f which, he adds, 
seande jaticloatl) expeuted ta Sng 
judiciously Ene- 
aera Three respectable establish 
ments, also, one at Cape Coast Castle, 
one at Accra, and one at Succondee, 
(if Axim could not be purchased), 
with an allowance of £1000 a-year, 
for a progress into the interior (bene- 
suuslép)s mould be plodeive of fame 
manity), wo’ ctive o e 
and honour, and probably of’ wealth, 
to our nation.” We have only time 
to.enumerate the contents of the ap- 
— It contains the origin and 
istory of the Ashantee war, extracted 
from Mr Meredith’s account of the Gold 
Coast—translations of a manuscript, 
descriptive of Mr Park’s death—routes 
—courses of the Niger, or Qualla, by 
different Moors—reptiles—Mr Ted- 
lie’s and Mr Hutchison’s account of 
the thermometer—the numerals of 
thirty-one nations, which, (with the 
exception of three, the Fantee, the 
Accra, and the Bornoo,) have never 
been reported before. 

We should most willingly make 
some extracts from these curious pa- 
pers, but we cannot afford further 
room for an article which has already 
greatly transgressed its limits. We 
must therefore refer our readers to 
the volume itself. 

It is true, that we have very unre- 
servedly given an opinion of Mr Bow- 
dich’s treatment of Mr James, and 
also of his own pretensions. It is but 
justice to add, that we think no little 
praise is due to his talent, perse- 
verance, and industry. The collec- 
tion of so much information is in it- 
self a very laudable undertaking, 
whatever the lack may be of skill to 
arrange, or language to convey it. We 
have indeed our suspicions, that many 
of his statements will be found incor- 
rect ; but still, after every abatement, 
enough will remain to class his volume 


C Jane: 
among the fullest accounts of Westery 
Africa. t's 
No nation of this boundless copa: 
tinent seems to offer more facilities 
towards European intercourse, than: 
that of Ashantee. Swarms of advens 
turers will doubtless flock thither, «ix 
defiance of every hazard. In these 
days of trading speculation, and ‘secs 
tarian proselytism, numbers are ever 
on the wing, to hail the first invitas 
tion for the furtherance of their views, 
We confess frankly,’ we expect ag 
little benefit from the avaricious mér. 
chant, as we do from the 
fanatic. If any good can be done as 
mong these people, we look for it in 
the pious patient tempers, and: the 
useful practical labours of the Moras 
vian missionaries. They have sues 
ceeded admirably and incontestibly 
among the Hottentots of Sou q 
and why not among the natives 
Western Africa? We therefore most 
earnestly and sincerely trust, that 
the attention of the directors of thig 
valuable institution may be turned'to 
Ashantee :—and that a ible 
encouragement will be a: bred to- 
wards enabling them to their 
superior and approved plans of conver- 
sion and civilization, to these inviting 
though hitherto neglected shores. 
Scientific discoveries are most = 
tant, and cannot be too highly 
or rewarded; nor should commerce 
be disregarded ; but as christians we 
surely fall lamentably short of our 
responsible duties, if we do not, with 
our ardour for discovery or emoli 
ment, unite our best endeavours to 
extend the philanthropy and salvation 
of the gospel to those who “ live 
without God, in the world,” and who 
sacrifice both reason and humanity to 
the most absurd and at the same time 
the most inveterate and destructive @f 
superstitions. ; 


Errata.—Page 180, 2d column, 13th line from bottom, for “* amicable” read “ a 
viable.” Page 181, first column, ** Caurassic” read ** Coomassie ;”’ 26th line from bot- 
tom, for ‘* Inia” read ** Inta ;” 2d line from bottom, for ** arch” read ** area.” Page 
182, 2d colum, line 20 from bottom, for ‘* Ridley” read ** Riley.” 





DRAMATIC SCENES, AND OTHER POEMS, BY BARRY CORNWALL.” 


WE enjoyed the same kind of pleasure 
in being introduced to this author, 
among the crowd of versifiers solici- 
tous of the honour of our critical no- 
tice, that one feels in real life, when 


made acquainted unexpectedly in the 
midst of common-place prosers, with 
a chance man of originality and genius. 
How the world brightens before our 
eyes, in company with a friend, who 





* 12mo. C. and J. Ollier, London. 1819. 
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imagination! It is then that we 
woe dear is human life—how rich 
s it is of “ hopes and fears 


that hope,” when its golden 


fl as at the touch of a talis- 
anc We have formed a friendship 


with this poet; and if there be 
any ke a 4. fast fulfilling pro- 
mises of genius, we do not fear to see 
him, in good time, crowned with the 
world’s applause. His genius will 
for itself, in the extracts we 
mean to lay before our readers; but 
we cannot help bearing our testimony 
to the simple, manly, and dignified 
with which he speaks, in a 

little preface, of himself and his poeti- 
cal attempts—a modesty which forms 
amost pleasing contrast to the igno- 
rant arrogance and sottish self-suffi- 
ciency of the Cockney School, who, we 
hear, are desirous of investing Mr 
Comwall with the insignia of their 


order. 

One object that Mr Cornwall had in 
view when he wrote these ‘‘ Scenes,” 
was to try the effect of a more natural 
style than that which has for a Jong 
time prevailed in our dramatic litera- 
ture. In other words, he has en- 
deayoured to write in the style and 
spirit of the dramatists of the age of 
Elizabeth, and his success has been 
quite admirable. There was certainly 
no occasion to apologize for, or to jus< 
tify the many fine poetical descrip- 
tions which he has put into the mouths 
of his actors: for without poetry, we 
could have no worthy drama. It 
would never do for the imaginary be- 
ings who move across the stage to be 
bound down to the language of real 
life, any more than to be clothed in 
its habiliments :—they are representa~ 
tives of humanity, sent by the ima- 
gination to recal to us its manifold dig- 
nities; they come before us in certain 
crises of fate, and laden as it were with 
the gathered and concentrated emo- 
tions of many years ; they speak to us, 
hot so much with the voice of contem- 
poraries, as with the voice of mortality 
restored for a while to life; they pass 
to and fro before us for our instruction, 
as it were in a vision, for, when we 
read or behold a drama, the actors 
there seem the dreamers of life, and 
hot we ourselves, who almost for a 
While forgetting our own individual 
fxistence, gaze, with an unintelli- 
gible passion, on the reflected image 
“i cs the whole human race. 

OL. V. 


not because it has been too poe 
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The ‘of the therefore. 
ee ery ar eer 


characters are not the characters of life. 
All its scenes are svispended in the 
air, though its spectators: are ‘on the 
earth. Delusion is, in this instance, 
essential to truth; and the heart of 
man would not be satisfied ‘if. the 
images which genius brings back from 
graves dug deep in the darkness of 
time, were not to look with faces more 
awful, and to speak with voices more 
profound, than beings yet walking 
through the real world. 

It is known to every one who knows 
any thing of human nature, that al« 
most all strong emotions and passions 
rouse and invigorate the imagination ; 
and that, therefore, their language is 
often, in the highest degree, poetical. 
This we daily observe in: real life, 
But, besides this, on the stage, every 
high and important character is of nes 
cessity drawn in the light of imagina- 
tion ; and, therefore, though dealing 
with the events and incidents of life, 
his language will always, more or less, 
be the language of imagination.’ No 
living man ever spoke. as Macbeth 
speaks. en all the aK 0 cha- 
racters 0 espeare use a 
which is any thing but natural, oF by 
natural be meant that of real life. 
‘* The consecration and the poet's 
dream,” breathes over it all, making 
his tragedies what they are—Shadows 
of Life on which the very Fates them- 
selves might look with fear and trem- 
bling. 

Mr* Cornwall, therefore, need not 
fear that his dramatic sketches will be 
found fault with by competent judges, 
on the score of their being too poeti- 
cal. On the contrary, it is this union 
of poetry and passion which constitutes 
their great, and in this age, peculiar 
merit. Rich, ornate, and luxuriant 
as their language often is, we cannot 
say that it ever seemed to us otherwise 
than natural, according to the right 
sense of that word. The truth is, 
that the language of all our dramatic 
writers, since the, age of Shakspeare, 
not even excepting Rowe and Otway, 
has been most unnatural ; and that, 
tical, 
but because it has not been poetical at 
all. A sort of measured and mono» 
tonous slang took place of the rich 
and various idiom of the worthies of 
old ; it was put indiscriminately into 
the mouthg of all characters ; so that 

2k 
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much of the true spirit; and we are in- 
clined to place Mr Cornwall’s sketches 
above all these, not abstractedly, as 
works of genius, but as productions of 
dramatic power ligitimately exerted. 

Mr Cornwall likewise requests us to 
recollect, that the most poetical and 

ipti in his dramatic 
on persons who ex- 
isted in ages more chivalrous than the 
t, and when men were apt to 
indulge in all the extravagancies of 
romance. This may be a necessary 
caution to those critics = are con- 
stantly lying in wait to leap out upon 
= oro supposed ‘aes 
who e 
that is dhove ‘the auton which they 
tread. For our own parts we trust 
that life is not yet so bare and smooth 
as to be skimmed over by ordinary 
minds—that it has yet its sunny 
slopes, its solemn forests, its caves of 
terror, its Ls sp ch which the 
may rove, gatheri e ion- 
ee that grow there, and that the 
whose hearts are of the “ earth earthy” 
will not be itted to be the 
peographers of his dominions. We 
ve no quarrel with Mr Cornwall for 
having laid his scenes in the bygone 
ages of chi ; but we will have a 
quarrel with him, if, on any future 
occasion, laying them in the age in 
which we live, he does not fearlessly 
and exultingly follow and obey that 
imagination, that “ faculty divine” with 
which nature has gifted him, and by 
so doing prove that life is not yet bar- 
ren, but-capable as ever of noble and 
gigantic births. 

The volume contains nine dialogues 
in blank verse, to three of which we 
shall confine ourselves—Ludovico Sfor- 
za, The Way to Conquer, and the 
Broken Heart. The first is founded 
— on a fact in Italian history. Lu- 

ovico Sforza was the uncle of the 


young Duke of Milan, and was pre- 


sent at his marriage with Isabella, 
grand-daughter of the king of Naples. 
Sforza was much struck with the beau- 
ty of Isabella, and it was supposed 


[June 
that he caused his nephew Galeazzoty 
be poisoned. The first scene, whig 


is very finely written, describes Sfop. 
za’s first — of the beautiful Ie 
bella, and his sudden passion. ~The 
last is supposed to occur after the 
of a year ; and long as it is, we give it 
entire, that a fair view may be had 
of one continued effort. , 
SCENE II. A Room, with a Banque, 


Time lags, A slighte hie dut I 
and slights his duty. I remember 
The days when he would fly.-How sweet they were; 
Then I rebuked his s » and now—and now 
I drench his wing with tears. How hea: 
The minutes pass. Can he avoid me? Oh 
I mg a" yet that must not be. 
Hark, I hear a step come sounding through 
Find hall. phy apne — Now, 
ise up m in thy own stre: and do 
Thy act of justice bravely. So. a 

Enter Sforza. 


Sforza. My love !— — 

Oh! my delight, my deity! I am come 

To thank ae for being gracious. I am late? 
{sab. Oh! no: you are in time, my lord, 

par You loo 

But sad, my Isabella: let me hope 

No ill has happened; nothing, sweet, to sway 

Your promise from me ? 

Tsab. Be assured of that— 

My soul—I mean that~Ah ! you're grave: Well! 


ou 
Have oon to chide me, but my spirits have 
Been faint to-night at times. I my best 
To entertain you as you merit, 
Better, Thope, my Isabel 
q » my Isai 
—- Your ay asst 
challenge any thing: Report 
So favish in its favors tow’rd you, that 
All hearts must fain be yours. Even I, you ss, 
Although a widow, not divested of 
Her sorrows quite, am here i’ the midst of tears, 
To smile (like April) on you: But you'll grow 
To vanity, sir, unless some stop be put 
To your amorous conquests. I must dot. 
Sforza. You shall, 
, my Isabella. 
Isab. Sir, I will. 
You shall be wholly mine—till death. I have, 
As yet, been full of miseries: they have swelled 
My beast to bursting. You shall soothe me, 


= How? 
sad. Well find a way——Nay, not so free, my 


I must be won with words, (though hollow) smiles 
And vows, (although you mean them not,) kind 


looks 
And outa flattery. Come, my lord, what sy 
ju 


yo 
I’m all impatience.— 

Sforza. Oh! what can I say ? 
Thou art so lovely to me, that my words 
Must sound like cheats to many. They of whom 
The poets told, men say, were shadows, and 
So they will swear of thee. 

Isab. Alas! my lord, 
I have no patronage—— 

Sforza. But I will have 
Your name recorded in the sweetest verse, 
And sculptors shall do honour to themselves 
And their delicious art, by fashioning thee; 
And painters shall devise for usa story, _ . 
Where thou and I, love, shall be seen reclining, 
Thou on my arm— 

Isab. A happy thought. 

Sforza. And in 
The guise of the throned Juno; I as Jove, 
In his diviner moments, languishing 
Beneath thy look. 

Isab. She was a shrew, my lord, 
(That queen o’ the heavens,) and I— 

Sforza. Then thou shalt be 
Like her, who, in old inimitable tales, 
Was pictured gathering flowers in Sicily, 
And rais’d to Dis’throne: Methinks she was 
A beautiful prophecy of thee ; and there . 
Mountains shall rise, and grassy valleys He 





— le 











1619."] 
seer ie asd green ‘woods (their leaves just 


With Hight) shall bend ’fore some faint westering 


bright Apollo as he comes 
And bomgrom out. the east. What more? Oh} you 
Shall kneel and pluek the flow’rs, and look aside, 
‘As hearkening ; and—I will be » (a god,) 

ponc'ves thee, my sweet Proserpina, 
‘ra tio sweet? 
‘ou wo e me 
ental, then. Pardon me, my lord, I am 
Not well. om ere must honous me, and taste 
Of my poor en nment. 
yaa. Willingly. 
fr weil be alone. 
Sforza. "Tis better. I have now (They feast. 


appetite for common viands; yet 
Mt donk to thee, my queen. ‘ 
Isab. This is 
Acurious wine, my lord; and like those drops 
by philosophers, (the life elixir,) 
wil make ou immortal. ‘ 
Sforza. Give it me, my love. 
way you ne'er know an hour of sorrow. 
Isab. Ha! 
3 soft, 
Si ea! Why, how is this? 
‘sab. Would-—would you drink without me? 


Shame upon you ! 
ook at this fruit a sea-worn captain, who 
Has sailed all round the world, brought it me from 
The Indian islands, and the natives, there, 
Do worship it. This— 

Sforza. *T has a luscious taste. 
My nephew (when he lived) was fond of a fruit 

's not unlike it. 


ut it down. 


Isab. Thanks, irits fade on wig Aside. 
Now you shall taste the immortal wine, my lord, 
And drink a health to Cupid. 

Sforza. Cupid, then. 

He was a cunning god: he men’s eyes, 
"Tis prettily said 1’ the fable. But my eyes 
(Yet how I love !) are clear as | I were 
Astoic. Ah! 


You'll find it warmer, shortly. 
It is its nature, as I’m told, to heat 
The heart._—My lord, I read but yesterday, 


Of an old man, (a Grecian ho 
Devoe all is life to wine, and ded 


and 
let 


Some water, I burn with thirst. Oh! whatis this? 
Isab. You're pale: Y'll call for help.—Here! 
’ Servants enter. 
Isab. Bind that man 
To his seat. 
§ Traitress ! 
sab. Now begone.——My lord! [Serv. exeunt. 
Pil not deceive you: you have drank a draught 
Will send you from this world. 
Sf My heart, my heart! 
Traitress !——I faint—faint—ah !— 
Isab. I would have done 
My act of justice yet more mildly on you; 
But ’t could not be. I felt that you must die 
For my sake, for my boy, and Mi You 
Murdered my lord and husband. Stare not. ’Tis 
A melancholy truth. You have us' 
The first place in the dukedom, and swept all 
My child’s rights to the dust. What say you, sir? 
Do you impeach my story? While you've time, 
Give answer to me——_-_— [ He dies. 
Be ie 
e r ever. ieve 
to poh pe with that marble lock. — 
that which bore the ducal chain, 
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That head the coronet, both bending once 
Tow'rd slaves, are fixed now: His eye 
Is meatieniens ow like those forms he looks, 
in stony whiteness over tombs, 
Seether - — ~~ stone? What.can 
5 ! are you to 
In eo defasce. sir? Turn your eyes Someer” 
Villain ! how dese you:loek Staph ou shall 
Be amorous no more.—Away: Must 
Rouse you? How idly his arms hang.—Turn your 
es 
Away. 1 dare not touch him—yet I must. 
Ha! he is dead—dead. So, by me.—Sweet heaven ! 
Forgive me; I’m a wido hearted ; 
A mother, too—and 'twas for my child, I— 
I—was not in my nature cruel, but 
Yon ieady man did press so hardly on us; 
He would have torn my pretty bird from me: 
(I had but one)—what could ? do? There was 
No other way.—And this is blood for blood. 


This is a noble scene :—the eager 
confidence of Sforza delivering him up 
a guilty and infatuated victim into the 
deadly snare of the avenging widow— 
the calm elation of her Totanateed 
soul smiling on the face it trusts to see 
in a few minutes that of a corpse—the 
solemn and majestic words in which, 
like a minister of God, she tells the 
murderer of his doom—the sudden 
freezing of the hot blood in his stricken 
heart—the insulting indignity of bind- 
ing him in his death-pangs to his 
chair by the hands of menials—and the 
prolongation of her scoffing, scorchin, 
words of fire that sear the villain’s 
heart, even after his eyes are glazed in 
death—and finally, the settling down 
of her spirit after the just act of blood, 
into something almost like contrition, 
till re-assured of its righteousness by 
the sight of her child, whom the mur- 
derer made fatherless, and would 
have destroyed—all are conceived and 

ressed in the true spirit of tragedy. 

The “ pete edb ar consists of 
a single scene een Cesario, a youth, 
who tted the death of his prince 
and benefactor, and that prince who 
has, unknown to him, discovery 
of his meditated crime. We quote 
what seems to us the most striking 
part of it, though it is all excellent. 


Palermo)—Do you hear how Etna mutters? 
I fear there'll be eruptions shortly. . 
cesar. Yes; 
It sends a terrible sound, indeed, my lord. ; 
Prince. This man petitioned for his life~He said. 
That he had sworn to act a horrid deed, 
And came to make disclosure.—The lord 
(His was the life in ) full 
Forgiveness—but you listen. 
Cesar. Oh! 
Pardon me, sir, most carefully. 
Prince. He said 
A youth on whom the lord had lavished wealth, 


Ant hindnem, lnlgeet seavah Serenget 
His better tutoring, and lent deaf ears 
which the soul 
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Cesar. Oh! he deserved———— 
Prince. We'll talk of that hereafter: 
I knew ‘d think thus, dear Cesario 5 
Well—this bad man, whose mind was with 
The foulest sin i’ the world, i 
Had sworn to murder this, his 
Cesar. My lord! 
Prince. Isee it shocks you: yes, for the sake of 


ld 

He would have slain his old and faithful friend ; 
Have spurned the few gray locks that time had left, 
And stopped the current of his reverend blood, 
Which could not flow much longer. 

Cesar. Are you sure? 

Prince. The plan was this: they were to bind 
To slay hivn he dangerous, and transport 

os im here were dan us, ani 
His wretched limbs to some most lonely place— 

Cesar. Where—where was this? 

Prince. Vl tell you, for I once 
Was poms there, through a storm:—a castle 


(Almost a ruin now) on the sea-coast, 
Where it looks tow’rd Calabria; as ’tis said, 
A murder once was done there, and e’er since 
It has been desolate: ‘tis bleak, and 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern’d out 
the wild seas ages ago- The winds 
pap make music through its halls, and 
ere 


‘The mountain-loving eagle builds his home. 
But all’s a waste: for miles and miles around 


Prince. Yes: oh! then you know the spot, 
Now, dear Cesario, could’st thou think a man, 
po Norwed all ties, could do a deed 
Of there? Why, ’tis within the reach 
Of Etna; and some thirty years ago, 

The last eruption), when the lava rivers 
‘ook their course toward that point, this dwelling 


was 
In danger. I myself stood near the place, 
And saw the bright fires deesh tiekg, when th: 


Crumbled the chesnut x: and dark pines, e! 
And branching oaks, to dust. The thunders 
An added from the mountain 


groans. 
The rebel waves stood up and lashed the rocks, 
poured their stormy cries thro’ 


Cesar. Oh! no more. 

Prince. ant Cesario, in this desolate house, 
How, with a solitary lamp, perhaps, 
Above you: how this wretch would look. 
All his white hair -drench’d, and his eye with 
And death ceshle + 

’s own le smile not: 

His hanging head, and useless neck—his old 
Affectionate heart that beat so fondly, now 
Like’a stilled instrument... I could not kill 
A dog that loved me: could you? 

Cesar. No sir—no. 

Prince. Why, you seem frightened. 

Cesar. ’Tis a fearful picture. 

Prince. Vet might it have been true. 

Cesar. We'll hope not. 
That hop tote, Sow wil the Spaniard look 

t hope is —_ ‘ow wi > 

Think you, Cesario, when the question comes 
Home to his heart? In truth he could not look 
More pale than you do now. Cesario! 
The eye of God has been upon him. 
: aa Yes: 

Prince. Beware, 

Cesar. My lord! 

Prince. , how you 
Curse him; for he is loaded heavily. 
Sin and fierce wishes plague him, and the world 
Will stamp its malediction on his head, 
And God and man disown him. 

Cesar. Oh! no more. 
No more, my dearest lord; behold me here, 
Here at feet—a wretch indeed, but now 





Won quite from crime. Spare me. 
The “ Broken Heart” is founded 
upon a tale of Boccaccio, and exhibits 


[June 
great powers in the pathetic. Jer. 
nymo, returning from Paris to Italy 
finds that his mistress, Syly hay 
been married, through the arts of his 
mother, to another—and gaining ad. 
mittance into her chamber, dies there 
of a broken heart. The situation ig g 
fine buta dangerous one—and Mr Corp. 


wall has succeeded in it to a miracle, 


Jeron- So: all is hush’d at last, Hist! There 


she lies, 
Who should have been my own: Sylvestra!—No; 
She sleeps ; and from her parted Ups there comes 
A fragrance, such as April mornings draw 
From the awakening flowers. There lies her arm 
Stretch’d out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not ?—Oh! 
How beautiful she is ! How far beyond 
Those bright creations, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed on their white Olympus. That queen 
Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies 
To darkness,“and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her ; 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton blood, as she did—~Hark t 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How soft’tis, 


Sylvestra ! 
Sylv. Ha! who’s there? 
eron. "Tis I. 


Sylv. Who is’t? 
eron. se then speak, and tell my name te 
ou 
Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra ! know me now: 
Not now ? and is my very voice so changed 
ee that you—you know me not? 


Sylv. Begone. Yl wake my husband, if 
You tread a step: begone. 7 : 

Jeron. Jeronymo ! 

Sylv. Ha! speak. 


Jeron. Jeronymo. 


eron. Hide your eyes : 

Aye, hide them, married woman! lest you see 
The wreck of him that loved you. 

Sylv. Not me, 

Jeron. Yes— 
Loved you like life; like heaven and ha 
oe and kept your name against his heart, 
(i ing ainulef) ’till death. 

Sylv. Alas! 

Jeron. And now I come to bring your wandering 

thoughts 
Back to their innocent home. ‘Thus, as ’tis said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 
Wretches from sin. Some have been seen 0’ nights 
To stand, and point their rattling finger at 
The red moon as it rose; (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean arms 
have stretch’d 
Sa - = and their victims: Some have 
‘h’ 


Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touch’d the limbs with death. 
Sylv. You will not harm me? c 
Jeron. Why should I not ?—No, no, poor-girl! 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage, I 
‘© mar your delicate limbs with outrage, 
Have loved too well for that. Had you but lov'de 
Sylv. I did! I did! } 
eron. Away—My brain is well : 
(Though late ’twas hot.) You lov’d! away, away. 
This to a dying man ? 
Sylv. Oh! you a live ws aaiialih 
Long, aye, and happily: will wed per 
ven Nay, pr’y on conse. Sylvestra Fyou att] 
Were children here some few short springs ago, 
And lov’d like children: I the elder; you 
The loveliest girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 
I still remember how your delicate foot 
Tripp’d on the lawn, at vintage time, and how, 
When others ask’d you, you would only give 
Your a 44 poe 
Sylv. eronymo. 
Soren. Aye, that’s the name: you had forgot, 
Sylv. Oh! no. 
Can I forget the many hours we've spent, 
When cate had scarce began to trouble ys? 
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wont, on Autumn nights, to stray, 
eonpe Wet St card totes the mone 


And figuring many a shape grotesque ; 
and mighty beasts 
and warriors plum'd and 
oy v» J 
in the blue sky Aoating. 
Jeron,, What is this? ; 
Syl. apres pantie fo Regn of it. 
erome o 
. Then wherefore look so sadly 2. 
ron. Fair Sylvestra ! 
Can I do aught to comfort you ? 
Syl. Away, 
You do 
vcodih io were ou? ‘Speaks! my time is short, 
2 
Ha death has touch'd me. 
Sylv. Now your jesting. 
feron. Girl! 
Now, lam—dying. Oh! I feel my blood 
Ebb slowly; and before the morning sun 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, 
I shall lie here, (here in your chamber,) dead, 
Dead, dead, dead, dead; Nay, shrink not. 
Sylv. Pr'ythee go. 
You fright me. ° 
Jeron. Yet I'd not do so, Sylvestra: 
I will but tell you, you have used me harshly, 
(That is not anich,} and—die: nay, fear me not. 
I would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veins wander ’round, 
Asif enamoured and loth to leave their homes 
Of beauty: nor should this thy white cheek fade 
From fear at me, a poor heart-broken wretch : 
Look atme. Why, the winds sing through my 


bones, 
And children jeer me, and the boughs that wave 
And whisper ly in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery: as to say 
“ These are the livers.” , 
Sylv. How is this 
Jeron. I've numbered eighteen summers. Much 


may lie 
In that short compass; but my cove have been 
Not happy. Death was busy with our house 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my home, 
And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 
Bright but delusive stars) came wandering by me. 
There’s one you know of: that—no matter—that 
Drew me from out my way, (a perilous guide,) 
And left me sinking. "I had gay hopes too, 
we penis the mention,—they are vanished. 
v. I— : 

I thought,—speak softly for my husband sleeps, 
I thought, when you did stay Spaced so rg 
And never sent nor asked of me or mine, 
You'd quite forgotten Italy. 

Jeron. § again. 
Was’t so indeed ? 

Sylv. Indeed, indeed. 

Jeron. Then be it. 
Yet, what had I done fortune that she could 


Abandon me so entirely. Never mind’t; 


Have a heart, Sylvestra: they who hate 
us, but no more, that’s comfort. Oh! 


The journey is but short, and we can reckon 
On slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth 
Sprinkled about use There no storms can shake 
Our secure tenement ; nor need we fear, 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 
Sylv. Alas, alas ! 
eron. Sweet! in the land to come we'll feed on 
flowers, 
Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear; no mothers there; no gold, 
Nor hate, nor poley perfidy, none, none. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who'll believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass. 
Anger suits not the grave. Oh! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy. 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I came 
And found—you—married : Then— 
rm Alas 


Grew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’d’: but I could not die, Sylvestra! 


And bid no farewell. 
Sylv. mymo ! 
Break as my thus: They—they did deceive 
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They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had seorn’d your poor and childish love; 
Threaten’d, and vow'd, cajoi’d, and then--I married, 
Jeron. Oh! 
Sylv. What’s the matter ? 
eron. Soft! The night wind sounds 
A funeral dirge for me, sweet! Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill’t, my love, 
It isa shrine where Innocence ie: 
Nays let me lie there once; for once, Sylvestra! 


Sylv. Pity me! 
eron. So I do, 

Sylv. Then talk not thus ; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 

Jeron Jest? . 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
I’ve told you: On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my M poey: It is Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 
To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
Through life; and look’d out, in its various moods, 


’ Of peer and joy, and love and 
An 


hope, 
id gain’d this frail flesh eredit in the world, 
It is the channel of the soul: Its 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 
lv. Why, now you're cheerful, 
eron. Yes; ‘tis thus I’d die, 
Sylv. Now I must smi 
eron. Do so, and I’ll smile too, 
Ido; albeit—ah! now my parting words 


Lie heavy on my ; my lips obey 
And~epeech—comes ail tom me. While Tecan, 
Farewell. Sylvestra! where’s your hand? 

Sylv. Ah! cold. 


Jeron.’Tisso; but scorn itnot, myown irl: 
They’ve us hardly: Bless’em ough 

wi 
Forgive them? One’s a mother, and may feel, 
When that she knows me - Some air—more air : 
Where are you ?—I am blind--my hands are numb’d3 , 
This is a wintry night. So,—cover me. Dies. 


Our readers will see from these 
scenes now quoted, that Mr Cornwall 
is a writer of no ordinary genius. His 
volume is one of great performance, 
and of greater promise. None but a 
mind both of exquisite tact and origi« 
nal power, could, in our belief, have 
created so many fine things in the very 
spirit of the old drama and of nature. 
He does not servilely follow the elder 
dramatists, but he walks with humble 
dignity by their side. He is a worthy 
and hopeful disciple of illustrious mas 
ters, and the shade of Massinger him- 
self might with pleasure hail his ap- 
pearance in the world of imagination. 

We cannot lay aside this very de- 
lightful volume, without showing our 
readers what Mr Cornwall can do in 
other departments of poetry. The 
following poem, called a Dream, (and 
said to be the recollection of an actual 
dream, though we confess that we 
have some difficulty in taking this li- 
terally,) has, we think, great lyrical 
sublimity. 

The night was gloomy. Through the skies of June 
Rolled the eternal moon, 

*Midst dark and heavy clouds that bore 

A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 

That sprung of old from man’s 

Each seem’d a fierce pers some wore 

The forms of sphinx and hippogriff, or seemed 


Nourished among the wonders of the deep, 
And: wilder than the poet ever dreamed ; 
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And there were cars—steeds with their proud necks 
‘Tower,—and temple,—and broken continent : 


And as u @ sea, 
In the blue floated silently. 
J lay upon my bed and sank to sleep: 


then I fancied that I rode = 
Up peopl wh had lived in a 
wi ages y 
And scenes and — —— all 
on m ination 
Had come like fairy visions, and departed. 
And ever by me a broad current 
Slowly, from which at times up 
scenes and ill-defined sha; At last 
I bade the billows render up their dead, 
And all their wild inhabitants; and [ 
Summoned the ts who perished, 
Or took their stations in the starry sky. 
When Jove himself bowed his Saturnian head 
Before the One Divinity. 
First—I saw a —— fair 
Towering in the clear blue air, 
Like Ida’s woody summits, and sweet fields, 
Where all that Nature yields 
Flourishes. hoe om proud shapes were seen, 
e 





F 


But —s sate inJuno's chair, 
And in great i 
On Jove, the blue shies were shaken; 


And that Dardanian boy was there 

Whom pale 4£none loved : his hair 

Was black, and cur!’d his temples ’round ; 

And, ss he stood on arising ground,” 
as he on a risi 

And back his dark locks wis ly 


i 
ne 
Hi 
iv 
» 


Fee 
i 
At 
HE 
Bg 
7 


if 
i 


Looked like inferior spirits tending round 

His pure supremacy ; and a soun 

Went rolling onwards through the sunny calm, 
As if immortal voices then had en, 

And, with rich noises, broken 

The silence which that holy place had bred. 

I knelt—and as I knelt, haply in token 

Of thanks, there fell a honeyed shower of balm, 


And the imperial mountain bowed his hoary head. 


And 


> 


en came one who on the Nubian sands 


: 


» in her state was seen ; 


i 


how she smiled, and kissed his willing hands, 


And said she would Jey love, = swore to die, 
And laughed Roman Antony. 
Oh, matchless ra ! never sine 


Shalom ke the trend on te Keyptshoe 
one 
Or lavish such royal magnificence: . 
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"d for love; and with him the wanton queen 





Never shall one, love, or die like thee, 
Amd. brave Mack Antony, thet then cual 
A ve Mar: ’ co) 
Half the wide world to lve st give 
With that enchantress, did become thee well; 
For pt a rn 

een ou, jumvir, 
Rep ep oe yw 

saw them casi 

And then, toward some far-seen land, 


They washed 
And the terrific spirits, bred : 
In the sea-caverns, moved by those fierce jars, 
Rose up like giants from their a bed, : 
And shook their silver hair nst the stars. 
Then, bursts like thunder—joyous outeries’ wilde. 
Sounds as from trumpets, and from drums, 
= music, — one — that comes 

rom nurses when they hush t eir charge to sleep, 
Came in confusion from the deep. 
Methought one told me that a child 
Was that night unto the great N e born; 
Aad dt dt aks 
And t i e i 
And the wanton Nereides 
Came up like phantoms from their coral halls, 
And laughed and sung like tipsy 
Till all the fury of the ocean broke 
Upon my ear. I trembled and awoke. 


We take our leave of this promise 
ing writer, with two other quotations, 
both of which speak well of his heart 
as a man, and of his fancy as a 
He looks on the feelings of our dai 
human life through the soft light of 
imagination, rendering them : 
tenderer, and lovelier to his human 
heart. 





TO A CHILD. 


Fairest of Earth’s creatures! 
All be innocent features 
Moulded in beauty do become thee well. 
Oh! may thy future years 
Be free from pains and fears, 
False love, and others envy, and the guile 
That lurks beneath a friendlike smile 
pay tg the various ills a a —_ 
In this so strange compow world; 
Fi | look oe ~~ ies of May, “= 
supremely and clear, 
With, now and then, a tear 
For joy, or others sorrows, not thy own. 
And may thy sweet voiee 
Likea afar 
Flow in music, and its tone 
Be jext and bid all who hear rejoice. 
And may thy bright eye, like a star, 
eds alte Senet oe a 
ni n ut e flowers, 
woods, and Roache, and the rich sights 
WwW thou may’st note above thee 
At noon-tide, or on interlunar nights, 
Or when blue Iris, after showers, 
Bends her cerulean bow, and seems to rest 
= some me ye ae 
surpassing e shapes that lie 
Haunting the sun-set of an autumn sky. 


SONNET. 


To 1817. 


Upon what pleasant slope, or sunny field, 

Sweet, unforgotten girl, are you delaying? _ 

Or are you with those sportive children playing, 
Whase loveliness time has not quite revealed? 

Or with that serious sister, who has sealed 

Her nuptial bond in joy—are you as % 
Her, or your own dark hair hind’ring from straying 
Down white bosom vanity never steeled? 

Or are you, in unostentatious duty, 

Tending the kindest mother in the world, 
Whose looks are fixed on those blue eyesof beauty, 
That shine as softly as a summer star? 

Yet wherefore wish I the dim veil unfurled? 
May joy go with you wheresoe’er you are. 
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No. X. 


We are acquainted with an excellent 
old lady, whose invariable feeling 
with respect to every ill that befals 
herself, or any one else in this life, is, 
« Well—'‘tis a mercy it’s no worse !” 
Jn fulfilling our task, (we are fain to 
confess, that for this 2 a task) 
of giving a retrospect o e acted 
oop the last two months, we 
cannot help feeling that it is a “ mer- 
cy” the novelties which have been 
brought forward during that time are 
so intolerably bad—for if their quality 
had borne any sort of proportion to 
their quantity, we must either have 
thrown up our office in despair, or— 
what would have beena great deal worse 
—* Blackwood’s Magazine”—that new 
Aurora Borealis, must the aby of its 
monthly appearance in the of pe- 
real iteraure, wer Fg till then 
infinitely various, ing, and plea- 
sant face, dangit ine one a. flat 
feature, like the moon at the full— 
That liveliest star in the northern 
hemisphere must have looked, for one 
whole month, like a “ swart planet in 
the universe of deeds.” Twelve new 
dramas—hear it ye shades of the con- 
tented audiences and economical ma~ 
nagers of three hundred years ago !— 
Twelve new pieces “ with entirel 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations!” 
—Hear it, strong but slow-paced spi- 
rit of Old Ben!—Twelve new and 
successful dramatic “‘ works,” in little 
more than half as many weeks!—T wo 
Tragedies, as many Comedies, 
an Opera, four Melodramas, a Farce, 
an Interlude, and a Ballet !—aAll, 
according to the play-bills, entirely 
successful, with one exception ; and 
yet all, like the flowers of this proli- 
fic season, doomed to perish in their 
pride: for, at this present writing, 
they are all more or less dead, and 
most of them quite so—sudden death 
being a disease that modern dramas, 
like the man in the farce, are “ ve 
subject to,” in spite of the favourable 
etins that are daily issued by the 
Stage managers, those quacking doc- 
tors, backed by their subservient apo- 
thecaries, the daily critics. 
Notwithstanding the length to 
which our dramatic article has some- 
times extended, the reader need not 


phy get the foregoing list ; for 
we not attempt to do more than 
give a slight retrospective glance at 
such — of its items as we have not 
yet forgotten :—and this, without 
much regard to dates or merit, but in 
the order—or rather, “‘ the most ad- 
mired disorder,”—in which they have 
chosen to arrange themselves in our 
memory. 

The Carib Chief is a drama written 
by Mr Horace Swiss. It lays claim 
to the rank of a regular tragedy ; but 
though it does not make its pre~ 
tensions to that title, it is not without 
merit as an acting piece. The con- 
struction of the plot of this play is 
much too artificial and complicated to 
permit the mind to embrace it at one 
view; and the tone of sentiment 
which pervades it is not elevated or 
impressive enough to entitle it to the 
character of tragic: and they both 
want that unity and simplicity of 
purpose without which tragedy cannot 
exist. But the Carib Chief is still a 
clever and interesting piece ; and if Mr 
Twiss had had the resolation to call 
it a melo-drama instead of a tragedy, 
we should have liked it much better, 
and he might have claimed the merit 
of producing perhaps the best piece of 
its kind.—But his ambition appears to 
be of a very sober and well regulated 
description. He is not one of those 
who think it “ better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven.” We shall, 
however, venture to elevate Mr Twiss 
to the supremacy in the hell of melo~ 
dramatic literature, whether he will 
or no. He sometimes indulges in 
theatrical critiques himself, and will, 
therefore, the better know how to 
bear with us. His piece is a melo- 
drama, and nothing else ; but it is a 
very good one—for we really think 
that a melo-drama may be a good 
thing, just as a reformer may be a 
good man. The chief interest of the 
piece depends on the hatred of Om- 
reah (Mr Kean) to European sway in 
his native land; and on his unquench- 
able thirst of revenge on Montalbert, 
the French governor of Gaudaloupe, 
for the supposed murder of his wife 
and child. Omreah is son to the late 
king, and has been for eighteen years 
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in slavery and exile; but at the pe- 
riod of the play he returns, at the 
head of a powerful party of his friends 
and countrymen, and just at a june- 
ture when the European power in 
the island is endangered by the quar- 
rels of the English and French. Om- 
reah reluctantly agrees to join the 
English forces against the French ; 
= before apg cmp he pee 

a stratagem of his own, to make 
himself master of the French citadel, 
and in it, as he supposes, Montalbert 
and his young bride—both of whom 
he exultingly determines to sacrifice 
in revenge for the loss of his own 
wife and child. Montalbert, how- 
ever, has escaped; and his bride is no- 
where to be found—till a female a- 
mong the captives offers to discover 
her, on condition of having conceded 
to her the life of another prisoner who 
is also condemned to suffer death. 
Omreah ts her condition—she 
unveils—she is herself Montalbert’s 
bride—wedded to him against her 
will, and loving another—Trefusis— 
whose life she has gained by this sa- 
rifice of herself. Omreah, without hesi- 
tation or remorse, offers up her life 
to the manes of his own wife and 
ehild—but when she is on the point 
of expiring, he discovers that she is 
herself that child—his own long-lost 
and too late found daughter !—The 
last scene, in which this discovery 
takes place, is extremely well-written, 
and altogether well-conducted ; and 
the acting of Kean—for whom the 
part of Omreah is expressly adapted, 
is in the deepest degree pathetic and 
beautiful. The numerous incidents 
and details by which this main plot 
is brought out, and connected with 
the other parts of the play, are very 
skilfully arranged ; and the whole 
forms a very interesting exhibition ; 
but we must repeat, the work is not a 
Tragedy. Of tragic conception, pow- 
er, sentiment, interest, there is no- 


If the language of the Carib Chief 


scarcely ever rises above iocrity, 
it ag seldom sinks below it. If it dis- 
plays little poetry, it evinces consider- 
able taste and judgment ; and it never 
offends by extravagance or bombast— 
which is something more than a ne- 
gative praise, when it is considered 
that this is the author’s first dramatic 
attempt. 

We sincerely congratulate Mr Twiss 
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on his complete success ; and we fairs 
ly confess that his work exhibits much 
more talent than we could have ex, 

cted from him in this class of writ. 
ing. Why we should say or feel this 
is, perhaps, more than we can tell~gp 
why we were, as was.the case, 
than commonly pleased at learnj 
that he was the author of it ; (singe 
we only know that gentleman by, re. 
putation) :—unless it be that we haye 
a lurking kindness for authors who 
begin their literary career by scribe 
bling dramatic critiques, 


We have next to speak of the two 
comedies, Wanted a Wife! or a Check 
on my Banker, and Arrivals from Oe 
ford. Juliet says “ What's in g 
name ?” She was a delightful lover, 
but a very indifferent casuist. There 
may be “* much virtue” in a name, as 
well as much vice. The latter is the 
case in the comedy of “ Wanteda 
Wife.” 

It is called * a comedy,” and there. 
foreit completely wearied and disgusted 
us’; whereas, had it been brought fore 
ward as a farce, it would, undoubted« 
ly, have amused and gratified us. It 
is, perhaps, not going too far to attri« 
bute this change of effect entirely to 
the misnomer of the piece. The coms 
parative coarseness and absurdity, and 
the continued equivoque of which it 
consists, are not bad in themselves; 
but they are totally bad in comedy, 
because totally out of place. 

A gentleman advertises for a wife, 
and his discarded servant for a place; 
and the advertisements are answered 
by an antiquated virgin who wants a 
husband, and a beautiful girl who 
wants a servant. Each, however, re- 
ciprocally mistakes the views of the 
other—the would-be wife hiring the 
footman as a husband, and the young 
lady taking the master home with her 
as a footman : while the master thinks 
he has found a rich and beautiful 
wife, and the man that he has got in- 
to an excellent place. This, expands 
ed into one huge equivoque, forms 
the whole “ comedy in five acts ;” at 
the end of which the master marries 
the young lady, and the servant the 
old one !—Many of the incidents aris- 
ing out of this mistake are exceedings 
ly ludicrous; but we repeat, what 
might have been an admirable farce 
was an execrable comedy. 

The other comedy, “ Arrivals from 

§ 
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Oxford,” had the merit of being more 
dull and stupid than we had previous- 
ly conceived it possible for the wit of 
man to construct one; and, what is 
very singular, we sincerely believe 
that it succeeded (for it did succeed to 
a certain ) solely on that ac- 
count. The dialogue between the dif- 
ferent characters consisted of precise- 
ly such things as the same class of per- 
sons would have put forth at an even- 
i in Finsbury-square—at some 
of ie , it is ma e, the author 
icked itall up. There isno controvert- 
ing what is said at these kind of meet- 
ings—for it is all entirely true, and 
has been so from time immemorial. 
There is no turning it into ridicule— 
for to admit of that it must put forth 
some tangible points—it must be ei- 
ther good or bad, no matter which ; 
and to abuse or laugh outright at it, 
would be cruel and ill-mannered ; be- 
sides the difficulty of knowing where 
to stop or to begin. Thus it was with 
this comedy. It succeeded, because 
nobody knew when or where to find 
fault with it. The next day the dail 
critics praised it to the skies, —thoug 
we are not at a loss to guess why—for 
they might have done quite as well 
themselves. But the second night 
things were as they should be, for the 
author and actors were left to enjoy 
the performance by themselves. And 
perhaps this, after all, is the most ap- 
propriate way of getting rid of plays 
of this kind, for by this means the 
profits of the first night are swallowed 
up in the loss of the second. When 
this is not the case, the obnoxious 
piece may be said to be “ damned,” 
only after the manner of poor Corin, 
“like an ill-roasted egg, all on one 
side ;” for the cunning managers 
pocket the profits of the first night— 
withdraw their piece “ in compliance 
with the wishes of their patrons, the 
public,"—and then bring forward a 
worse the next week. 


Heart of Mid- Lothian. 
_ Theopera which we have now tonotice 
is partly founded on the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, and it bears the same name. 
From the following sketch of the plot, 
however, the reader will see that it 
varies considerably from the novel. 
It opens with a representation of the 
noters clamouring and exulting in the 
recent murder of Porteous. Dumbie- 
dikes coming in their way, is only sav- 
Vou. V. 
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ed from being made another victim to 
their fury, by the sudden appearance 
and interposition of George Robertson, 
under the disguise of Madge Wildfire. 
The two sisters, Effie and Jeanie 
Deans, now appear, and disclose the 
misfortune and disgrace of the former, 
with the loss of her infant. Dumbie- 
dikes, on his return from Edinburgh, 
is met by Robertson, who terrifies him 
into delivering a message to Effie to 
meet him at twelve at night at Mus- 
chat’s Cairn. Meantime Effie has 
been arrested and conveyed to prison, 
on a charge of infanticide. Jeanie, 
learning the communication from her 
sister’s supposed seducer, resolves to 
meet him at the place appointed. 
Dumbiedikes sets out to the same 
place, for the purpose of affording her 
protection, should she need it; and 
Sharpitlaw also proceeds to the same 
place with a guard of soldiers, under 
the guidance of Ratcliffe and Madge 
Wildfire, for the purpose of seizing 
Robertson. While the latter is en- 
gaged in explaining to Jeanie the dif- 
ficulties of her sister’s situation, and 
the means of extricating her, he is 
alarmed by the significant hints af- 
forded him by Madge Wildfire, and 
effects his escape. The interview of 
the sisters in the tolbooth now takes 
place, during which Ratcliffe suggests 
the means by which Jeanie may save 
Effie’s life ; and Lord Oakdale arrives 
from London as commissioner, with 
full powers to put in execution the 
extraordinary and severe law in cases 
of infanticide. In an interview be- 
tween him and old Deans, Lord Oak- 
dale also appears to hint at a means of 
saving her life, which the old man in- 
dignantly rejects, as inconsistent with 
his duty and with the truth. The 
culprit, with her sister, are then 
brought before the commissioner, and 
while Jeanie is hesitating whether she 
shall positively deny that Effie had 
disclosed her situation before the birth 
of the child, (a circumstance on which 
the law has made her life to depend) 
the father rushes forward, and con- 
jures her to declare the simple truth, 
whatever may be the event. As the 
judge is about to pass the fatal sen- 
tence, Robertson rushes in and de- 
clares Effie to be his lawful wife, and 
justifies his connexion with the Por- 
teous mob, by proving that he had 
joined them in order to effect the safe- 
ty of their ey vananel than his de« 
2% 
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it was she who had either concealed or 
destroyed Effie’s child, succeeds in 
gaining from her a knowledge of its 
place of concealment, and restores it 
to the happy and exculpated mother. 
Robertson avows his determination to 
join his fate with that of Effie, what- 
ever may be the consequence. Lord 
Oakdale takes this as a proof of his in- 
tention to reform his life, and is re- 
conciled to him, and the piece ends 
happily to all parties. 

From this sketch, it will be seen 
that Mr Terry, the author of the piece, 
has entirely differed from the story in 
many essential parts ; and always, as 
it appears to us, injudiciously. He 
has likewise altered the features of 
many of the characters, till there is no 
recognizing them. Jeanie Deans, in 
particular—the honest downright, and 
sensible—the true-hearted and round~ 
faced Scotch lassie,—he and Miss 
Brunton together, have converted into 
a pretty little mincing, affected Lon- 
don Miss. Mr Terry himself acted 
the sturdy covenanter—the rough old 
“* presbyterian true-blue ;”-and no- 
thing could be finer, in its way, than 
his performance—but it was less adapt- 
ed to the stage than the conventicle— 
out of which (perhaps the more’s the 
pity,) such a character is not now to be 
found. The songs in this piece are 
said to be by Walter Scott ; and they 
are, certainly, much above the usual 
style of opera poetry. But what shall 
we say to the singing of them by Miss 
Stephens, in the character of Effie 
Deans ?—Nothing! It is idle to at- 
tempt to characterise it by words. 
But we really do think, that to hear 
this lady sing a beautiful old Scotch 
air, in its pure and unadorned sim- 


 plicity, as she did these, and to appro- 


priate words, engenders feelings which 
reach the height of human enjoyment. 

In conclusion, we are at some loss 
to know whether to congratulate or 
condole with Mr Terry on the kind 
and degree of his success in adapting 
these Scottish tales tothe stage. If he 
has been merely desirous of producing 
acting dramas that shall possess a col- 
lateral attraction, arising from their 
eonnection with the works from which 
they take their titles, and independent 
of their own intrinsic merits ; and, 
by this means, to “‘ put money in his 
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struction ; he also proves to be the son 
of the judge. In the mean time Rat- 
cliffe, conjecturing from some incohe- 
rent language of Madge Wildfire that 
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purse ;” his choice has been fortunate, 
But if he was ambitious of acquiri 
the fair fame of a dramatist, it has 
been most unhappy. These tales have 
created an era in our national litera. 
ture. There is nothing like or equal 
to them, in our own or any other fant 
guage. And as they are of a kind, 
too, that every body reads and is capa. 
ble of enjoying, comparisons must be 
made, and they must be ruinous to 
his pretensions as an author. 

Of the four melo-dramas, we shall 
run the risk of being as dull as they, 
if we venture to say a word. As to 
The Jew of Lubeck, and Swedish Pa- 
triotism, they are wearisome enough, 
to be sure ; but all they harm they do 
is to put to sleep our recollections of 
all kinds, good and bad. They merel 
induce a sort of restless repose, whic 
is very disagreeable while it lasts ; but 
when its exciting cause is at an end, 
there is also an end of the effect ; and 
cause and effect are alike forgotten 
forever: for nobody has any very ro- 
mantic or interesting associations con-« 
nected with German Jews or Swedish 
patriots. But it is not so with the 
other two—Fortunatus’s Wishing-Cap, 
and The Merchant of Abudah, or the 
Talisman of Oromanes. They are 
founded on tales in the Arabian Nights; 
and, accordingly, they interfere, in a 
most impertinent and troublesome 
manner, with some of the very best 
associations of the best years of our 
life. They come floundering, with 
their clumsy and unhallowed realities, 
into an ideal world, that our imagina- 
tions had built up and peopled in 
childhood, and disturb the whole fa- 
bric and its inhabitants—changing 
them into something even less fanci- 
ful and wondrous than the actual 
forms by which we are surrounded. 
But the attempt to realize or recal, in 
any adequate manner, the feelings 
with which we peruse the Arabian 
Nights, must always be unsuccessful. 
These delightful fictions are never 
read but in early youth, and never for- 
gotten afterwards. They are the para- 
dise of our boyhood. We talk about 
them all our lives ; but it is then, and 
then only, that we enjoy their charms. 
After fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
we begin to cherish a kind of contempt 
for what then appear to be such mon- 
strous fictions. We learn to “ know 
better” than to be delighted with them; 
and, besides, our associations with 
them begin to stand in the way of our 
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g intimacy with the actual 
world in which we live. The next 
ten years is pretty sure to correct this 
overweening affection for the realities 
of life and to throw us back upon our 
old love. But it is now too late. We 
have been faithless to both, and both 
reject us. The names of these two 
melo-dramas, we speak for ourselves, 
came gliding into us, like ‘‘ Margaret’s 

host, that stood at William’s feet ;” 
but when we opened our arms to clasp 
a living mistress, they closed upon a 
shadow. In short, we cannot be every 
thing at once. Till a certain age we 
are too happy to be wise ; and, after- 
wards, we get too wise to be happy. 


It remains for us to notice the farce 
and the interlude. ‘The farce is call- 
ed, A Roland for an Oliver ; and it is 
the very best we have seen for a long 
time past. Sir Mark Chase (Fawcett) 
is an hypochondriacal old gentleman, 
who is always complaining of his 
health, just in proportion as he has no 
eause ; and one day he actually fancies 
himself dying, and therefore sends for 
his nephew to take possession of his 
fortune and his blessing, together with 
a wife which he (the old gentleman) 
has provided for him. But the ne- 
phew (Abbott) has in the mean time 

rovided one for himself, and he brings 

er down to hisuncle’s seat in the coun- 
try, expecting, from the tenor of the 
message which he had received, to find 
him already deceased. On his arriv- 
al, a pleasant equivoque ensues ; for 
he finds the servants all in high spi- 
rits, notwithstanding the old gentle- 
man is “ just gone.” It appears af- 
terwards, that he is only gone out a- 
shooting. On his return the new- 
married pair are in a dilemma how to 
conceal their marriage; but, luckily, 
Maria (Miss Foote), the bride pro- 
vided by the uncle, ‘had previously ar- 
rived at the house on a visit, and turn- 
ing out to be a friend of the young 
people, she agrees to personate the real 
bride, and to pass off their secret mar- 
riage as an intended “ agreeable sur- 
prise” for the old gentleman. The 
real bride is to pass for the bride- 
maid ; and here some exceedingly 
droll scenes occur, in consequence of 
Sir Mark finding his nephew and the 
supposed bride-maid in rather odd 
circumstances. He thinks it his duty 
to communicate this to Maria, who 
turns it off with great carelessness and 
sang-froid, at which the old gentleman 
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is still more shocked and scandalized. 
At this period, Highflyer (Jones), the 
lover of Maria, arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood, and endeavours to sooth his 
melancholy (for he has been discarded 
by his mistress), by visiting a lina« 
tic asylum which is close to Sir Mark’s 
house ; but by a trick of the nephew, 
he is made to mistake the old gentle- 
man’s seat for the mad-house; and its 
inhabitants for the patients—(among 
whom, to his utter amazement, he 
finds his mistress)—and he treats 
them accordingly. At length he dis- 
covers the trick that has been put up- 
on him, and feigns madness in return 
—gives them a Roland for their Oli- 
ver. This reconciles him to Maria ; 
and the old gentleman, for his health’s 
sake, and to gain a little peace and 
quietness before he dies, consents to 
both the marriages. 

This is really a very excellent farce 
—full of high fun and drollery—the 
dialogue very gayly and tersely writ~ 
ten—the incidents exceedingly well con- 
trived—and the whole forming a most 
lively and pleasant little piece. It has 
quite a French air about it—for every 
nation can do some one thing better 
than any other nation in the world ; 
and with the French this pre-emi- 
nence consists in writing farces. And 
it is no wonder ; for, with them, hu- 
man life itself is one long but pleasant 
farce. . 

“‘ Though last,” certainly “ not least 
in our dear love,” came Mr Yates and 
the Interlude. It is a little piece in 
one act, called Half an Hour in France, 
and seldom have we spent a pleasanter 
half hour. Mr Yates,—who, we be- 
lieve, was a great favourite with our 
Edinburgh friends, and most deserv- 
edly so,—personates six or seven dif- 
ferent characters in it, ad la Mathews. 
We shall not tell him that he equals 
Mathews—he certainly does not ap- 
proach him, in what appears to us to 
be that gentleman’s peculiar excellen~ 
cies ;—his admirable and unrivalled 
tact—his delicacy of perception, a- 
mounting to a pitch of genius—his 
astonishing faculty of going out of him 
self—as they have been lately evinced 
in his performance at the English 
Opera House—a Trip to Paris, &c. 
(which we regret the less not having 
had time or space to give an adequate 
account of, as our Edinburgh readers 
will no doubt shortly have an opportu- 
nity of judging of it for een ene 
But in the faculty of imitating 
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ing models, Mr Yates appears to 
equal any thing we have oo seen. 
imitation of Young was quite ex- 
inary—it was a fac-simile, and 
without the slightest caricature. His 
imitation of Mathews himself was still 
more amusing, because there was a 
little exaggeration in it, without which 
the effect in these cases is not quite 
pleasant. This performance is the only 
one in which we have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr Yates; so that 
we are not able to judge of his powers 
as a comic or tragic actor, for we hear 
he possesses both. But from this per- 
formance alone, added to his extreme 
youth, we are convinced that he has 
great cleverness and versatility.” 

We now take leave of the reader for 
this season. We might continue our 
notices for a month or two longer ; 
but really, at this time of the year, as 
the summer advances and the sun 
shines in the evening, the theatre 
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quite loses its attractions. And this 
is just as it should be. A good acting 
drama, of whatever kind, is an admi- 
rable thing in its place ; but, happily, 
there are still times and seasons when 
even a great city can do without it. 
Not long ago there was a great city— 
the capital of a state, and the seat of 
of its government—that could contrive 
to do without a theatre altogether. 
“Tis not so now!” The progress of 
civilization has created the want, and 
has supplied it. With all our love 
for the drama, and all our admiration 
for the principles of the French revo- 
lution, we should be puzzled to fix 
upon a benefit that has resulted from 
that event, equivalent to the evil of 
its having been the cause of rendering 
a theatre necessary in Switzerland. 
To have a theatre where it is wanted, 
is good ; but not to want it, is infi- 
nitely better. A. Z. 
London, June 7, 1819. 





* Our ingenious correspondent refers to the opinion of our Edinburgh readers concern- 


ing Mr Yates. Well may he doso. Never 
in any city, leave so ripe and abundant a harvest b 


tra-professional attachment. 


id any young actor, after so brief a sojourn 
ehind him of professional fame arid ex- 





NIGHT. 


Now to thy silent presence, night ! 
Is this my first song offered : Oh ! to thee 
That lookest with thy thousand eyesof light— 
To thee, and thy starry nobility 
That float with a delicious murmuring, 
ad ween here) about thy forehead 
ue 5 
And as they ride along in order due, 
Circling the round globe in their wandering, 
To thee their ancient queen and mother sing. 


Mother of beauty! veiled queen ! 

a ae t, and never seen 
ithout a heart-imposing feeling, 

Whither art thou gently coating! ? 

In thy smiling presence, I 

Kneel in star-struck idolatry, 

And turn me to thine eye, (the moon) 

Fretting that it must change so soon : 

Toying with this idle rhyme, 

I scorn that bearded villain time, 

Thy old remorseless enemy, 


And build my linked verse to thee.— 
Not dull and cold, and dark art thou: 
Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 
Endiadem’d with gentlest streaks 

Of fleecy-silver’d cloud, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young sun ’wakes, 
And from his cloudy bondage breaks, 

And lights upon the breast of morning, 
But must feel thy powers ; 
Mightier than the storm that lowers, 
Fairer than the virgin hours 

That smile when the young Aurora scatters 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys low, 
And bids her servant breezes blow. 
Not Apollo, when he dies 
In the wild October skies, 

Red and stormy; or when he 
In his meridian beauty, rides 

Over the bosom of the waters, 
And turns the blue and burning tides 

To silver, is a peer for thee, 

In thy full regality. Cc. 





SONG. 
6 Fere’s a health to one I love dear.” 


HERE’s a health to thee, Mary: 

Here’s a health to thee, 

The drinkers are gone, 

And I am alone 

To think of home and thee, Mary. 
Therearesome who may shineo’er thee, Mary, 
And many as frank and free ; 

And a few as fair, 


. * But the summer air 


Is not more sweet to me, Mary. 


I have thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
And thy dimm’d and gentle eye ; 

And I’ve call’d on thy name 

When the night winds came, 

And heard my heart reply, Mary. 

Be thou but true to me, Mary, 

And I'll be true to thee ; 

And at set of sun 

When my task is done, 

Be sure that i’m ever with thee, Mary.—X. 
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Mahometan Sermon. 


SONNET. 


% Pacirsm Tov Osev ivros duay tori. 


Who can the Throne of the Erernau find? 


Not he who searches thro’ 


the orbs of light, 


Or stretching onward, dreams, that in some height, 
Beyond the verge of nature, dwells the Mind 
That gave fair nature birth—O! more than blind ! 


Suc 


distant realms but mock thine idle flight : 


Far from Creation’s bound, in regal might 
He sits not, nor to lifeless forms confined. 
Seek then the Throne within thyself, O man ; 
There timeless, spaceless, dwells the Erernat ONE ; 
Thy love, thy thought, thy being’s finite span 
From Him spring ceaseless ; from that living sun 
Thro’ thee burst forth—the fulness of the plan— 


Nature’s resplendent forms, and the great work is done. 


M. 





MAHOMETAN SERMON. 





[We have extracted the following very curious composition from the Trfsactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay ;” a work which, probably, has not been seen by any 
considerable number of our readers. It is translated from a Collection of Sermons that 
exists in the works of the celebrated Sadi; and is the only specimen of the pulpit elo- 
quence of the Mahometans that has ever been presented to the world in an European 


dress.—I¢ is almost unnecessary 


to remark, that the concluding parable is the original of 


the story of Santon Barsisa, told in the 148th Number of the Guardian. ] 





THE FIFTH SERMON OF SADI, TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN BY JAMES 


ROSS, ESQ. OF THE BENGAL 
Al Mejles-al-Khames, 


Preserve us, O Lord, from all man- 
ner of sin, and vouchsafe us the grace 
of obedience and devotion. O God of 
both worlds and Lord of all, we crave 
thy forgiveness ; and to thee we are to 
return. 

Dearly beloved! The creatures of 
this earth are of a two-fold nature, 
ither occupied with God or taken up 
with self. Such as are employed with 
God feel no interest about themselves, 
and such as are busy with themselves 
think not of God ; but whatever may 
debase them is downright deception, 
whether it be spiritual or temporal :— 
till purified from this, thou never canst 
encircle the temple of the Most High. 
Parable—Before the prince of the re- 
signed Baeizeed Bastamy one present- 
ed himself and said, O shaikh, my 
whole life hath been spent in seeking 
after the Lord ; how often did I on 
foot make the pilgrimage of the De- 
sert; how many infidels’ heads did I 
strike off in the holy wars, and how 
much hath my heart wallowed in its 
own blood! But I have not attained 


MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
or the Fifth Sermon. 


the object of my wish, and the more 
forward I am pushing, the less near I 
am Sener 4 Can you advise any 
mode by which I may arrive at it: 
The shaikh answered, Brave youth, 
this world is exactly a space of two 
steps, one of which leads to mankind, 
and the other to God; fall back one 
step from the creature and you will 
arrive at the Creator. Whilst con- 
stantly occupied, and saying, What 
shall I eat that I may gratify my ap- 
petite? and what shall I say that man- 
kind may be pleased with me? you 
never can attain a true knowledge of 
the Deity. Brave youth, any traffic 
you keep up with mankind tends to 
your loss ;—deal with God, that all 
may be profit. The Most High hath 
said, O helpless being, with you I am 
dealing in tears and in fears,—the tears 
of supplication and the fears of rejec- 
tion: the treasure of felicity snatch 
from the presence of my glory. Those 
drops which stream down your face 
are called tears, and those fears which 
heave from your bosom are called re- 
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morse :—let tears fall from my eyes in 
as much as I did not inform myself of 
God, and let remorse canker in my 
heart in as much as I did what was 
forbidden. ‘Through the tears of the 
soul you are brought to repentance, 
and through the remorse of your heart 
to promise amendment :—a sense of 
amendment leadeth to resolution, re- 
solution to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
to an union with the Divine presence ; 
when from his universal benevolence 
will issue the word Mercy. The heart 
confesseth I have done wrong, the 
head crieth I repent me of what I did, 
and the Lord saith I have forgiven it. 
Brave youth, fire is two-fold ; a fire of 
good and a fire of what is wicked, and 
there is no fire else. The fire of the 
appetite the rain of heaven can quench, 
and the fire of sin the water of the eye 
can subdue; also the fire of sin two 
things can extinguish, and those are 
dust and water ; the dust of humilia- 
tion and the water of contrition :—the 
dust of humiliation is prostrate adora- 
tion, and the water of contrition is our 
dread of a loving and affectionate mas- 
ter. Brave youth, every eye that crieth 
not from a fear of the Lord, its tears 
owe him a debt; and every heart 
which yearneth not to embrace God, 
that heart is a bankrupt. A sage call- 
ed aloud and said, O alas! that the 
creatures of this world should be jour- 
neying through it, and not select this 
the sweetest of its gifts. He was ask- 
ed, what gift this was. He answered, 
The smallest mark of true affection, as 
the Most High is pleased to say ; then 
will ye most truly worship the Deity 
when ye shall bring with you a sin- 
cere love. Had the poor devotee se- 
lected but one small portion of true 
affection, he might equally have dis- 
regarded things spiritual and tempo- 
ral, this world and the next, or what 
was unlawful and forbidden. Par- 
able—The son of Khafeef was asked 
what true affection was. He answer- 
ed, True affection is a state of bank-~ 
ruptcy! It is ruined circumstances, 
helplessness, misery, and want !— 
Dearly beloved! if thou hast not the 
blooming cheek of charmers, it be- 
hoves thee to present the yellow tint 
of lovers ; if thou canst not show the 
fascinating beauty of Joseph, it be- 
comes thee to display the plaintive 
wretchedness of Jacob ; if thou canst 
not plead the helpless state of the sup- 
plicant, it were decent that thou 
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madest the lamentable moan of the 
indigent. The prince of both wor 
glory of the sons of man, (on whom 
and his be salutation and peace,) has 
said, No voice is more acceptable be. 
fore God than the petition of the indi. 
gent; no supplication is more gar 
ously received at the tribunal full of 
glory, than the desire of the needy 
sinner, who in his distress, penury 
and wretchedness, setteth forth hj. 
lamentation and saith, O Lord, I haye 
done an act of sin and at 
against my own soul. From the gub. 
lime presence a voice descendeth, say. 
ing, That deed which thou didst not 
of thyself exact, me thou wilt entreat, 
and on thy account I will give my as. 
sent :—me thou wilt crave that I may. 
give my leave: whatever thou mayest 
want thou wilt ask of me; trust th 
concerns to my accomplishment, for | 
am the Deity, I am what I am with. 
out why or wherefore ; in sovereignty 
paramount, faithful to my promise, ta. 
tifying every petition, listening to al] 
praise, and meriting every encomium, 
A hundred thousand household estab. 
lishments have been squandered in 
quest of me ; a hundred thousand be 
dies have melted away in the mortifi. 
cation of seeking after me ; a hundred 
thousand holy souls are gone distract. 
ed in the wilderness of my affection; 
a hundred thousand pilgrims beat 
their heads upon the stone of tribula 
tion at the temple of my glory ;,and 
a hundred thousand of such as court 
my illustrious presence burn in the 
crucible of austere penance. The ninth 
heaven asketh the divine throne, 0 
thou! hast thou any intimation of 
him? and the throne answers the 
ninth heaven, And dost thou under. 
stand any thing that concerneth him? 
When the inhabitants of this earth 
have a supplication to make, they tum 
their faces up to heaven, hoping that 
the sky may relieve the pain of their 
hearts; and the community of the 
sky, when they have a prayer to pres 
fer, cast Gisle’ open oro the earth, 
expecting that thence they will find 
the cure of their affliction. Every da 
at even when the orb of light 
down, the angels that attend him say, 
O sun! hast thou to-day shone upon 
any one who hath a knowledge of 
Him? The sun maketh answer, 
Would to God I could know who that 
person were, that I might render 
dust of his feet the sphere of my 0m 
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— th, what like: 
Yes! brave youth, w ikeness 
rea (¢. e. man) with the Lord of 
Jords? what business have gross earth 
and water with the pure essence of 
the Deity? How can non-entity min- 
gle with eternity ? What communi- 
cation can the savage and ignorant 
hold with the godly and intelligent ? 
Most wonderful of works! The pious 
say in their prayers, Do not, O God! 
separate us from ourselves. Alas! 
short sighted mortal! with whom 
could I mingle that I should separate, 
or from whom could I be cut off that 
{ should mingle ;—how entertain a 
hope of meeting while there might re- 
main a fear of separation; or how 
could there be a dread of separation 
while there exists a hope of meeting ? 
There is neither communication nor 
separation, neither nearness nor dis- 
tance, neither expectancy nor despair, 
neither the faculty of speech nor the 
ability of silence, neither the face of 
going on nor the resolution of return- 
ing, neither the idea of forbearance 
nor sentiment of impatience, neither 
place to which the fancy can soar, nor 
time on which the imagination can 
fix. In the hands of philosophers 
there is nought but discussion ; in the 
midst of divines there is nought but 
animadversion. If thou journeyest to 
the Cabeh, there thou seest a stone ; 
if thou enterest a Mosjed, there meet- 
est thou a wall ; if thou lookest upon 
the people of this earth, thou behold- 
est nought but misery ; if thou con- 
templatest the sky, thou meditatest on 
what must stupify ; the giddiness of 
the brain is sheer melancholy, and the 
fumes of the head downright insanity. 
From the sunshine of day, there is 
noontide fervour ; from the gloomi- 
ness of night, terror and dismay ; from 
the unity of Unitarians, there is only 
ormament and glory ; from the blas- 
phemy of infidels, hideous infamy ; 
from Moses the preacher, no profit ; 
from Pharoah the pretender, no loss ; 
—if thou comest, enter, for there is 
no porter ; if thou art going, depart, 
for there is nokeeper. Parable——The 
prince of the zealous Ibrahim Khowas 
was repeatedly remarking to his dis- 
ciples, Would I were the dust of the 
footsteps of that veiled object ! They 
asked him and said, O sage, thou art 
always making panegyrics in his praise, 
why not direct us to the place of his 
abode? He replied, On a certain occa- 
sion I found myself fervently inclined, 
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and turning my face towards the wil- 
derness, walked on in an ecstacy of 
enthusiasm. Arriving at length in 
the territory of the infidels, I, beheld 
a citadel with three hundred and odd 
heads suspended from its turrets. 
Astonished at what I saw, I asked what 
these meant, and who was the lord of 
this citadel? They answered, It be- 
longs to such a prince, whose daughter 
is gone mad. It came into my head 
to undertake the cure of this damsel. 
On entering the castle, they presented 
me to its lord. He received me with 
much magnificence and attention, and 
asked, O generous youth! what brought 
thee into this place? I answered, I 
understood that thou hast a daughter 
who is gone mad ; I am come to ad- 
minister unto her. He turned to me 
and said, Behold the turrets of this 
citadel. I answered, I have beheld 
them, and have entered nevertheless. 
Then he said, Those are the heads of 
such as have prescribed different medi- 
cines, but were disappointed in curing 
her. Thou also must take warning, 
that if thou failest in thy attempt, thy 
head will take its place among the rest. 
After this, he desired that I should be 
introduced to the young lady. No 
sooner had I put my foot over the 
threshold of her apartment, than she 
called to her hand-maid and said, 
Bring hither my veil that I may cover 
my head. The hand-maid answered, 
How many physicians, O lady, did 
visit thee, and thou never yet veiledst 
thyself before any of them? How 
comes it to pass that thou coverest thy 
self before this man? She said, Those 
were not men full of faith as this man 
is, who now approacheth. Then I 
said, As salaamu alaicum, Peace be 
with thee! She replied, Alaicumas 
salaamu, With thee be peace, O son of 
Khowas! I asked, How camest thou 
to know that I am the son of Khowas ? 
She answered, He that directed thee 
to me, inspired me with the faculty of 
knowing thee. Art thou not aware 
that one true believer is the mirror of 
his brother ? when a glass is void of 
tarnish, it will reflect any image. O 
son of Khowas, I hold a esse wrung 
with anguish ; hast thou any potion 
that might administer to its comfort ? 
This text ran spontaneously from my 
tongue ; Such as are steadfast be- 
lievers, and resolute in commemorating 
the Deity, can it be otherwise than 
that their hearts must feel fortified in 
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the praises of God? On hearing this 
‘verse, she sighed aloud and fell sense- 
léss to the. ground. On coming to 
herself, I said O damsel! rise, that I 
may conduct thee into the temple of 
salvation. She replied, O sage! what 
is there in the temple of salvation that 
‘is not present here? I said, There is 
the Cabeh—illustrious and venerable. 
She replied, O shallow man, wert thou 
to behold the Cabeh wouldst thou re- 
cognize it? I said, Yea verily! She 
said, Look above my heal. When I 
looked, behold! I saw the Cabeh 
whirled around it. She added; O 
soft-hearted man! didst thou not here- 
tofore understand, that he who travels 
to the Cabeh on foot, makes the cir- 
cuit of the Cabeh ; but he who makes 
the pilgrimage of the Cabeh in his 
heart, is encircled by the Cabeh ? 
Verily I say, wheresoever you may 
bring the face of true faith, there thou 
‘wilt meet the face of God! Brave 
youth! between thee and the Deity 
there is but one step of road. Knowest 
thou how? shall I tell thee? Confess 
a forgetfulness of thine own existence, 
and in confidence of the divine benefi- 
cence lay thy arms across the breast 
in meditation. Any one who approach- 
ed me a span, I neared him a yard ; 
and any one who came towards me a 
yard, I closed him, on my side, the 
stretch of a horse. His beneficence 
hath brought thee near to thyself, in- 
asmuch as into thy heart a gem hath 
been set ; and by this is implied :—JZ 
blew into that (i. e. man) a 
my Holy Spirit. The moral of which 
is, that a bird (7. e. man’s heart) was 
transfixt with an arrow (i. e. by God): 
after a while it looked around and in- 
continently said to the arrow, How 
camest thou to reach me? It replied, 
‘There is a chain of concatenation be- 
tween thee and me, which links us to- 
gether ; thou art that which diddst 
bring me to a knowledge of my- 
self, for this tie thou didst bind upon 
my heart: I knew my God because 
of my God; and had not my God 
been, I could not have known him. 
He it was that hath made thee ac- 
quainted with thyself; the key of the 
house of knowledge he hath delivered 
unto thee. ‘Ihe expositor of worldly 
intellect hath said, Whosoever hath 
attained to a knowledge of his own 
nature, hath surely arrived at a 
comprehension of his Maker. When- 


ever that thou comprehendedst thy- 
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rtion of pa 


Rune 
self, thou didst comprehend i 
thou it is that art the key of. 4 
for with that. key thou wilt Know hi 
That moreover is a diversified knoy. 
ledge, or a knowledge of contrarieties. 
if thou didst know thyself with, weak. 
ness, thou knowest him with gs ; 
if thou didst view thyself with imbe. 
cility, thou sawst him with Vigour: 
this is one of the diversities, and 
road which is open to any body,. Ano. 
ther diversity is, that thou 
thatin thy body there is a soyl, whi 
is present in every member ap 
body, and the Creator of the univers 
exists in all time and space: never. 
theless, like as the soul cannot bey 
sented on the salver of request, if 
specify it to be in the hand, foot, or 
head, it is im all those members, yet 
may not be arrested in any of them; 
so the Lord God of all hath his pre. 
sence universal, yet he is not subj 
to our special call. The Deity 
have not encompassed with a meagure 
any-ways compatible with his magni. 
tude. Brave youth! the zealousand 
devout pass by the stages, and are get. 
ting to their journey’s end; but,th 
metaphysically learned do not accom. 
plish one stage. Nay, their journey 
is the circle of confusion ; whatever 
progress they are making, it is notin 
a forward direction: the first is the 
merchant’s camel, which night and 
day is jogging on his stages and mak 
ing good his way ; but the secondisthe 
oilman’s bullock, which all the day is 
cing round in a circle with hi 
blind-folded, and while he is consid 
ing with himself, Let me see how 
many stages have I passed by, behold! 
on removing his bandage at the time 
of evening prayer, he. finds himself 
just where he set out. If thou sayest 
I comprehended him, they will ask, 
How didst thou comprehend him with 
whom thou hadst no manner of ¢on- 
nexion ? If thou sayest, I comprehen- 
ded him in my own existence; 
will answer, A two-fold existence were 
incompatible, and duality is dow 
right plurality or giving companions 
to the Deity. If thou sayest, I com- 
prehended him in my own non-entity, 
they will answer, What can non-entl- 
ty knowofentity? To be weak in divine 
intelligence is the right way toget atirue 
knowledge. How isashort-sighted moth 


able to contemplate the sun? A-hun,. 


dred thousand souls, alas ! are the de 
voted slaves of the shoe-dust of shat 
; 7 
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perwish (God)! Hear what he hath 
pimeelf said: “Take not the 
the heroes of the faith ; for there, in- 
stead of water, blood is current. Pa- 
rable—After he was dead Janeed was 
seen in a dream. ‘Tt was asked him, 
tion “didst thou meet with 
God? He answered, Vain were my de- 
ary sétvices, and unprofitable 
my ance of every ritual, save 
two xions which I performed 
af midnight. All my devotion was 
waste breath and a ae yee 
two prayers which I re 

rap gloomy | hour of midnight. 
Brave youth ! be zealous and vigilant, 
that when the angel of death may in- 
yolve ‘thee in his shadow, thou hast 
the garment of Devotion to wrap round 
thee ; lest on such an occasion, as 
when eyes shall be streaming and 
eo hare ; a3 perry in- 
e with a eye, 

and the vindictive javelin of Death be 
aimed indiscriminately into every bo- 
som, then must either the sweet scent 
of selection or offensive odour of re- 
jétion, assail us rprter ree! ta the 
grateful perfume of affection an - 
wil, then shalt thou listen “ne this 
happy annunciation : God hath said, 
Be not uneasy or dejected at heart, 
bat give ear to the joyful tidings of 
ise, such as have been announced 

to you. But,—what God forbid,— 
should the noxious vapour of rejection 
and ill-will be thy lot, the sign of des- 
ion will be seared upon thy fore- 
This day, alas ! there is no hap- 

for the iniquitous. Many there 

are who have worn the ents of the 
chosen, whose names have been re- 
corded in the register of rejection ; but 
to them it was not known ; and many 
who have put on the robes of re- 
jection have been numbered amongst 
the elect; but this they know not. 
Parable—It is related that among the 
children of Israel there was a holy 
man of cme of Barsisa, who for 
ears ived apart from man- 

iin ae their sition, ¢ and detach- 
ed from the world and its lusts. His 
whole life had passed in counting his 
beads and in acts of holiness, and 
in supplication and entreaty with the 
Deity. The appetite of inordinate 
desire he hud eradicated with the knife 
of self-denial, and the seed of divine 
fervour he had sown in the field of 
true knowledge. Couldst thou soar so 
oe — into the ninth heaven, 

ou. V. 


or dive igi 4 into ‘the ‘earth a8 to, 
bring ‘into the fish and cow, he 
commanded Food > grace, and | 
good works as would weary any torigue 
to detail them, and such 
praise-worthy and ex t qualifica- 
tions as would perplex the ination 
or fancy to unravel them. And every 
year thousands of the distempered and 
infirm, the sick and ailing, would col- 
lect in the plain round his cell ; some 
of them covered with the leprosy, some 
blind from their mother’s womb, some 
labouring under hectic fever and the 
dropsy, and some martyrs to the jaun- 
dice. All of them they would collect 
and lay close to his cell ; and when 
the orb of the sun would show himself 
in the east, and display upon the world 
the streamers: of hi shiey: Barsisa 
would ap upon the terrace of his 
cell, and blowing the breath of restor- 
ation over those wretched sufferers, 
they would all be forthwith cured of 
their maladies. Most wonderful event! 
that, apparently, he had thrown open 
to him the gate of such treasured af- 
fection, and yet the arrow of his exe- 
cution had been ‘fixt on the bow of 
pr oh ; that to the outward sight 
of mankind he should seem a lovely 
picture, and yet in secret was a corse — 
mangled with the sword of rejection. 
To the eye, alas! he seemed pure as 
virgin silver, yet hiddenly he was de- 
based with alloy. In the pride of his 
heart that wretch would say, Verily, 
who am I? and strutting abroad would 
vauntingly exclaim, Do I not do credit 
to the Deity? Not in the mean time 
aware, that from the tablet and peh of 
the recording angel an annunciation 
had descended, saying, In my sight 
thou meetest not approbation. In pro- 
cess of time, the devil underhand laid 
beneath the floor of his cell a chain of 
temptation and train of machination, 
in order that on some unpropitious 
occasion the thorn of ill-luck might, 
through intention or mistake, get en- 
tangled in ‘the skirt of his ent. 
Day after day the rage and indignation 
of the devil were more and more in- 
flamed against him, and the grove of 
the piety and resignation of the holy 
an 


man e more blossomin 
smiling ; till at length that the daugh- 
ter of the reigning king fell ill of a 


dangerous distemper, such as the whole 

body of the ‘faculty despaired of cur- 

ing. And this damsel had three broth- 

ers, each of whom was the governor of 
2T 
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i og province ; and in one night 
all, nthe deed that it tehoted 
ter to Barsisa. Next day com- 
municated their dreams to each other ; 
and as their accounts tallied in e 


very 
ce, each exclaimed to him- 
It is mine to a tittle! Accord- 
ingly they met at the capital, and took 
their beautiful sister to the cell of the 
holy man. Barsisa at that time was 
at prayers.. When he had done, th 
craved his assistance to their sister, an 
detailed to him their respective dreams. 
Barsisa said, For prayer there is an ap- 
pointed hour, when God is gracious to 
my supplication ; at that stated time I 
shall not be wanting in my solicitation. 
Then did the brothers recommend 
their sister to his care, and betake 
themselves to the sports of the field. 
When the devil full of guile saw that 
they were gone, he said, Now is that 
ity come, when I can plunge 
soul and righteousness of Barsisa’s 
prolonged period of sanctity and devo- 
tion into the tempestuous ocean of lust 
and sin. Accordingly he blew the 
breath of stupefaction upon the brain 
of that veiled virgin, so that she stag- 
gered and fell senseless unto the floor, 
and the holy man’s eye caught a glim 
of her charms. The devil laid the fuel 
of temptation on the fire of passion, 
and the flame of sensuality burnt fierce 
throughout the holy man’s body.— 
Moreover the hand of impetuosity and 
lust drew the mask of assurance and 
neglect over his mind and heart, till 
he fell the victim of carnal prostitu- 
tion ; and the temptation of the devil 
having full play, the crime of fornica- 
tion soon contaminated his body. At 
that instant of time the devil eppeeced 
by the altar of his cell in the figure of 
an old mam, and asked what had be- 
fallen him. Barsisa related what had 
The devil said, O Barsisa ! 
of good cheer, for sin is natural to 
man, and God on high is merciful, and 
the door of repentance is open: how- 
ever, for the present, it were wise to 
keep this affair a secret from her broth- 
ers. Barsisa answered, Alas! O alas!. 
how can we dab the orbit of the sun 


over with clay, or hide the glorious- 


face of day from such as have eyes to 
see? The evil said, That, Barsisa, is 
@ very easy matter, as I can show thee. 
Let the damsel be slain, and her, body 
buried under ground: when her broth- 
ers return inquire after her, you. 
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can tell I wes prayi 

time when she went out of my 
and I know not what became ¢ 
Just as the devi) advised him, B. 


murdered the damsel, and 4 
body outside the cell, buried it. Soon’ 
after, the damsel’s brothers re 


with their train from hunting; and, 
conceived that they had only to ask 
the hermit’s blessing and take their 
sister away cured. But not i 
her ready to attend them, ques, 
tioned the hermit about hens ‘Kaeel) 
as the devil had instructed him, * 
answered them; and believing 
course what so sanctified a man said, 
they took his blessing and their leaye 
of his cell. They were proceeding to 
wards the city, and expecting to overs, 
take their sister by the way, when in 
the mean time the devil, full of 
having transformed himself into an 
and decrepid woman with a-staff in her 
hand and kerchief round her head, met 
them on the road. They questioned 
her and said, Good woman! did you 
see a lady of such a form and figure? . 
She replied, Peradventure you are ine 
quiring after the daughter of the reign« 
ing king? They said, The very same. 
e old woman fell a-weeping and 
sobbed aloud. The princes began to 
suspect that all was not right. They 
observed, O dame! be circum in 
relating all that thou knowest ; for our 
minds mightily misgive us, from what 
we have already heard. The woman 
opened her mouth and said, That per- 
sonage whom you escorted from the 
city, the hermit defiled ; and having 
after that committed murder on het 
body, he buried it behind his altar, 
Then taking them along with her, she 
proceeded to the grave of their sister ; 
which they dug up, and found the 
body still weltering in its blood. They 
rent the garments from their bodies, 
and in the grief of so horrible an event 
threw ashes, on their heads. After 
which, they puta halter round Bar- 
sisa’s neck, and took him with them 
into the city ; while the crowd gathe 
ered from all sides expressing their sur~ 
prise at such a circumstance having, 
come to pass. Then they caused a gib- 
bet to be erected, and brought Barsisa, 
under it: and whatever intercession, 
the holy men of the city could make, 
to get him delivered from ae yg 
the solicitation of his friends was, 10 
listened to by the brothers, of the, 
damsel, for they hung him on the gal, 
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‘his shoes as @ collyrium to be ee 
“to their'eyes, were every one collect- 
‘ing and filling the skirts of their gar- 
nents with stones, that they might 
hurl them, upon him with execrations. 
In this state of things the devil made 
frig appearance in the front of the gal- 
lows, under the figure of an old man 
with rays of glory round his head, and 
id, O Barsisa ! I am the God of this 
earth, and that is the God of Heaven 
whom thou hast served for such a 
ngth of years, and who hath per- 
mitted thee to fall so low, that in re- 
‘com for such long and faithful 
sbadlence thou art making thy exit 
from a gallows :—make me but one 
sign of adoration, that I may deliver 
thee from thy present infamy. Bar- 
sisa paid obedience to the accursed 
Devil by making a sign with his brow. 
A voice came down from the seventh 
heaven, sayi iB, Perished as this man 
isin this world and the next, let him 
be utterly cut off ; let his soul sink to 
Hell, his carcase be thrown to the 
dogs, and his brain become the por- 
tion of the fowls of the air. Brave 
a! this is such a mistery as hath 
concealed from the servants of 
God; nor can any comprehend it. 
The prophet David said, O Lord ! let 
thy secret be divulged to me, that I 
may have knowledge ; for great is my 
apprehension, and much my confu- 
sion. Night and day he was repeat- 
ing this and crying, when a voice was 
heard to say, O David! wert thou to 
weep to that degree that thy tears 








revealed unto thee-—Da 
asked, when; 0 'my God! wilt tho 
be pleased to reveal it? The yoice,an- 
swered, My mystery with my servants 
is comprehended in two words, and 
these negatives ;—either I declare ye 
have nought to fear, or I affirm ye 


have nought to hope. A voice 
either come from ht, saying, 
Do not despair; or b: the 


upon 
left, crying, Hope no more. From an 
anxious apprehension of those two ne- 
gatives, at the hour of death no man 
can retain any colour in his cheek. 
When the soul knocketh at the breast, 
the colour is fading and the heart 
of woe ; and it looketh with anxiety 
to the right and to the left, to ascer- 
tain from which side the sentence may 
approach. Eternal happiness or ever- 
lasting misery is visible in this last 
ony: moreover, it might be proper 
t the fortunate should be uther . 
and the happy unfortunate. God" 
cancelling that which it pleaseth him, 
and other things he is confirming, and 
near by him lieth the eternal register. 
The book of fate lieth by my side, I 
record and I blot out ; but no intima. 
tion am I giving what it is that I re- 
cord, or what I blot out: and I hold 
counsel with no one. And if God so 
chooseth, that the last tribunal shall 
be held, he will assuredly hold it ; and 
it is the I.ord who revealeth to such as 
are directing us in the ways of sal- 
vation. Here endeth the Sermon, 
through the blessing of God and his 
gracious favour. . 
O vain boast ! who can control his fate ? 





LETTERS OF AN OLD INDIAN OFFICER. 
No III. . 


MY DEAR MB EDITOR 

I neEp not explain to you the rea- 
sons which have made mé so long in- 
Lr ghar series of my letters—a series 
which indeed I fear all but the young 
ladies among your readers have long 
since entirely forgotten. I am married, 
toy Tonrly)--and Ghee spe fac 

lommy : e simple facts 
will account for my having. declined 
to continue 4 string of sarcastic ¢pis- 


tles, concerning the behaviour and 
fortunes of the fair sex in Edin- 
burgh. I rejaice to observe, that I 
have found a better successor thari I 


deserved in that great im tet lu- 
minary, Dr Peter Morris 0 ‘ Aberyst- 
with—for whose volumes my mouth 
waters. le ines 
But ap aly being at present in the 
straw I have a li f amon Teay 
follow my own fancies than’ 





have of late had courage to attack— 
but I feel inclined to comment very 
shortly upon a few points, in regard 
to which I think this excellent author 
has been mistaken ; and in particular, 
the plans he proposes for the coloniza- 
tion of India. 

Agreeing as I do with Mr Mill as 
to many of the defects which he has 
pointed out in the present system, I 
must totally differ from him as to the 
‘remedy hefproposes, and I am surprised 
to find the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review quoting an angry 
of his on this subject, and at once 
entering into his views, without wait- 
ing to inquire what description of peo- 
these colonists are likely to be.— 

ere it possible to transport to India 
a race of gentlemen such as discharge 
the duties of justices of the peace in 
this country to mix with the natives, 
there can be little doubt their influ- 
ence and their example would have 
the happiest effects ; but what men of 
capital would think of investing it in 
the marshes of Bengal, or the sultry 
plains of Delhi and Agra? Among 
‘a thousand emigrants there would not, 
perhaps, be more than one of this des- 
‘cription. There probably would be 
among them a considerable number of 
respectable young men of enterprise, 
but infinitely the greater proportion 
would be needy adventurers, and peo- 
ple who found it convenient to quit 
their native country. If I am to 
ju of what they would probably 
be, by the present British settlers .in 
India, I should imbibe a most unfa- 
vourable opinion of them. There are 
among these undoubtedly a few gen- 
tlemen yo i" em epi to their 
country, but by far the ter pro- 

rion of them can be of little A 
t to the natives by the example they 
afford them. They have gone there 
with genuine John Bull notions of 
the natives, and they treat them on 
all occasions with cruelty and con- 


tempt. They will do an/act: ‘injus. 
‘tice to one of them witha 
morse, \while they would, sha 
thevery idea of treating ah 
in the same way. It would seem 
in their transactions with the nat} 
they forget that aes ishmen, 
and think that to d d them were ra 
ther ameritoriousaction thanotherwige, 
The proceedings of the Courts of 
uests,' at the different Presi 
ish us with lamentable proofs of 
the justice of this remark, aa if such 
be their conduct under the 
kanye of government, which can ship 
em off, what might we expect it to 
be when they are placed on the foot 
ing of colonists? If our government 
is in any degree unpopular among the 
more respectable classes of the natives, 
it arises in a great measure, if not alto. 
gether, from the circumstance thatit 
oes not afford any scope for their 
ambition, all the higher offices of the 
state being held by the civil servants 
of the East India Company. They 
think it very hard that they do not 
participate in these offices under the 
present system; but what would 
their reflections be if they saw them 
filled to their exclusion, as Mr Mill 
and his friends the reviewers propose, 
by “ cultivators, merchants, and ma 
nufacturers >” How would the high- 
minded Musselmans of the north of 
India, who look upon no profession 
but that of arms as honourable, relish 
such intruders? What would their 
feelings be when they found a whole 
host of Nicol Jarvies, or to come nearer 
the truth; of Mac Nivites among them, 
their counting-houses converted into 
halls, and their all-wands into rods of 
justice ? Conceive the city of Ackbar 
with a Glasgow provost, and bailies 
from Kirkcaldy and Paisley, the colo 
nization of India, under these circum- 
stances, would, indeed, be the greatest 
curse that could be inflicted upon that 
country ; but the evil would not be 
so severely felt in the first instance.— 
The full extent of it would only ap- 
pear in the next generation, when their 
puny offspring, enervated by an un- 
genial climate, had come. to supply 
their ap 3; when the meen 
was to be supplied from a motley po 
pulation of degenerate Englishmen 
and bastard half-casts. Let us look to 
the descendants of the ply. 1¢8 C0» 
nists, who have arrived at the lowest 
pitch of degradation, and are now 
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essed with the meanest of the native 
pay subject, because I i 
ee oe wish of 
ieted, that no Englishmen. of respec- 
tability and fortune will choose to re- 
main in a climate so disagreeable and 
so destructive to their constitutions. 
They may go there as their country- 
men do at-present, to make their for- 
tunes, but they will always cherish 
the hope of revisiting their native 
country—From such men, however 
espectable, this Utopian scheme will 
derive no support ; to be of any ser- 
vice, they must mix with the natives, 
and consider India as their country— 
From the more respectable colonists 
little advantage would be derived, 
while the conduct of the disreputable 
in acountry which holds out so many 
incentives to vice, would disgrace 
the name of Briton throughout all 
Asis—Mr Mill has calculated upon 
all the good that can be derived from 
the ble class of colonists, but 
the evil that must be derived from the 
tad he has not taken into account at 
all, All his colonists are fit persons to 
be justices of the peace.—Every Eng- 
lshman in India is an immaculate 
character, and every native a knave.— 
But the reviewers at least appear to 
have formed their estimate of the na- 
tive character, from the inhabitants of 
a single province: Their statements, 
with regard to the police, the preval- 
ence of crime, and the difficulty of ad- 
ministering justice, are drawn from 
documents that relate to Bengal alone. 
It has undoubtedly been longest un- 
der the British authority, but the in- 
habitants of it, have always been a 
most degraded race. They are not 
haps aware, that the very name of 
is a term of reproach 
throughout all India:—Cowardly, yet 
quarrelsome, and consequently litigi- 
ous, mean, ungrateful, and designing, 
what system of government can have 
an effect on them—our Bengal regi- 
ments do not admit them into their 
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ranks. I am abundantly sensible, 
that the best. of the natives of India 
have, many faults, - but there is. not a 
greater difference in .the: character of 
any two nations om earth, than be- 
tween the inhabitants of Bengal: Pro« 
per, and those of the other provinces 
under Fay ne jurisdiction. 

So far, therefore, from condemning, 
with Mr Mill and the reviewers, the 
policy which has been pursued in re- 
gard to India as illiberal, cowardly, 
and short-sighted, I conceive it to be 
the only course which, in justice to 
the natives, we could have followed. 
The fear that such colonists as we 
could send out could ever render them~ 
selves independent in that populous 
country, is utterly ridiculous ; but I 
am convinced their conduct would ren- 
der the British government insuffer- 
able to the natives ; and, that had this 
system obtained the sanction of the 
legislature fifty years ago, either we 
should have been expelled altogether 
from it ere now, or it must have been 
constantly under martial law. This 
would be the nature of the benefits 
which Great Britain and India would 
have derived from such a system. The 
period when the government of that 
country will be taken from our East 
India Company, is perhaps approach- 
ing, but I trust I shall never see the 
colonization of it sanctioned ; and, had 
Mr Mill ever been in India to have 
witnessed the conduct of some of his 
countrymen, the cultivators, the mer- 
chants, and the manufactures he talks 
of, I am convinced he would have been 
of my opinion. The reviewers. will 
never be able to persuade me that his 
qualifications for being the historian of 
India, are increased, because he has 
never been in that country. I do not 
find that that circumstance has freed 
him from prejudice, while it has be- 
trayed him into the grossest blunders! 
I cannot recognize in his picture of 
India, the country I have spent half 
my life in.—Your obedient servant, 

An Otp Inpian, 

Club-Room, Oman’s, June 10. 








Tue W: is a poem of a kind 
r Wordsworth’s muse had 

not hitherto afforded any example. 

- It‘is lightly and playful, written in a 
dancing, merry, i measure, 

sometimes almost Hudibrastic in its 

cadences and rhymes. It abounds in 

passages which Mr Crabbe might have 

written; but nobody, we are sure, 

who have seen it published 

anonymously would have suspected it 

‘to be a production of the Great Poet 

of the Lakes. 

Over the whole of this playfully 
written narrative, however, there is 
ee a — my of — 

feeling, which we (who preten 
to be pretty well skilled in all the 
of the day) do not think any 
living poet, except Wordsworth, could 
have scattered so easily over so un- 
thing _ ~y fragm: f the 
more than a ent of the 
history of a certain poor man, who 
- was long employed in driving a huge 
, with eight horses, in the 
neighbourhood of the poet’s residence, 
whose temper and skill in 
this his calling had been more than 
= ~ ee were Ae. > 
es people among whom he 
travelled, some Httle besetting infirm- 
ities of drunkenness, and dissipation, 
and delay. His master, however, was 
less merciful in his judgment of these 
“failings, and the present little poem 
narrates how he turned off poor Ben- 
— ene fine summer morning, for 
ing deferred the arrival of the wag- 
gon beyond its appointed time, —_ 
ing for several merry hours a 
Sef by th ps = hoe mt 
cess e conversa- 
tion of a waytaing showman, who 
had once been a sailor under Lord 
Nelson, and who now carried about 
with him a mimic three-decker, with 
all her tackle complete, for the temp- 
tation and gratification of the curi 
of the Dalesmen of Cumberland. 

The Poem has come into our hands 
just as our last sheet is going to press, 
so that we have no time for any thing 
like criticism—nor indeed does the 
case require it. Those who do not 
perceive the beauty of the es we 
shall quote, deserve to be pitied ; but 
they do not deserve to be arguedwith. 


The Waggoner. 


_THE WAGGONER, A POEM. BY ME WORDSWORTH.” 


“Was 


“esha 
ie Cherry Tree is the ti 
alehtes which is the hate | 
min the Waggoner’s seduction.) .~ 
** Blithe souls and lightsome hearts hay 
we : er nes 


as i > the re Tre! a) 
was the outside proclamation, «» 
This was the inside salutation; ©» «' 
What bustling—jostli Fe on. 
A universal 2 5 yr per 
What tankards foaming from the tap | 
What store of eakes in every lap! : 
What than ping — stumping —ovecheare 
The thunder not been more busy: © 
With such a stir, you would have said; ® 
This little place may well be dizzy ! 
Tis who can dance with greatest vigoums 
’Tis what can be most prompt and eager fiw 
As if it heard the fiddle’s call, 
The pewter clatters on the wall ; 
The very bacon shows its feeling, 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling! » 
After-Benjamin has left the 
Tree, the sailor’s wife and child ate put 
into the waggon, and the ass that/draws 
his cart is tethered to ‘the tailof the 
same huge vehicle. In this situation. 
of things, a scuffle ensues between the 
ass and Benjamin’s mastiff, chained, 
as use and wont is, beneath the 
—in which the dog receives a ki 
Benjamin, however, is in high 
souager with every thing—when, of a 
sudden, he perceives. his master, who 
has come out from Keswick to inquire 
after him and the waggon. - 
** With eager eyes the Master pries; ~ 
Looks in and out—and through pot es # 
Says ing—till at last he spies 
A wound upon the Mastiff’s head, 
A wound—where plainly might be read 
But dcop th an Ass’s hoof can do! 
But e rest :=sthis aggravation, 
This complicated provocation, 
A hoard of grievances — 3 
All forgiveness it d= 
colt ian and through distemper’d blood 
On both sides, Benjamin the good, 
jent, and the tender-hearted, 
his Team and W: parted; 
When of that day was o’er, . 
Laid down his whip—and serv’d no mote 
Nor could the Waggon long survive 
Which Benjamin had ceas’d to drive: 
It linger’d on ;—Guide after Guide 
Ambitiously the office tried ; 
But each unmanageable hill 
Call’d for his patience, and his skill ;— 
And sure it is, that through this ni 
And what the morning brought to light,” 
Two losses had we to sustain, 
We lost both WaccowEr and Warn! 


. 
5 








© The Waggoner, a poem; to which are added, Sonnets. By William Wordsworth. 
8vo. London, Longman ' . 
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Will chow a more familiar face ; 
Returning, like a ghost unlaid, 

Until the debt I owe be paid. 

Forgive me, then ; for I had been 
Ontiendly terms with this Machine : 

In him, while he was wont to trace | 

Our roads, through many long year’s space, 
A beng Almas Dias,’ 
We had a speaking Diary, 

That, in this uneventful place, 

Gave to the days a and name 

By which we knew them when they came. 
a mara fr 

Tinoagh all the changes the year, 
Hadseen him through the mountains go, 
Inpomp of mist or pomp of snow, 
Myestically huge and slow : 

Gna milder grace eboepng : 
The Landscape of a summer’s morning ; 
While Grasmere gente her liquid plai 
The moving image to etain ; 

And mighty Fairfield, with a chime 

Of echoes, to his march’ kept time ;- 
When little other business stirr’d, 


But most of all, thou lordly wain ! 

aca sg rp 

When windows flap and ney roars, 

And all is dismal out of doors ; 

And, sitting by my fire, I see 

Right sorry Carts, no less a train ! 

bse f wrap taabo ye ‘vyEr 
e straggling e wind and rain ; 

And oft, as they sos show on, 

Beneath my win vo nae te Pa 

See, perch’d w: the naked height 

The summit of a cumbrous freight, 

A single Traveller—and, there, 

Another—then perhaps a Pair— 

The lame, the sickly, and the ald ; 

Po cou mange ae bgt 
Babes in wet and starv’ling plight ; 

Which once, be weather as it might, 

Had still a nest within a nest, , 


Thy 
‘Then most of all, then far the most, . 
Do I regret what we have lost ; 


The Waggoner. 


With each recurrence of this glorious 


333 
Am grieved for that. ein 
Wii robbed dase owe faa 
Col bone ey eee. 
Mr Wordsworth has added twelve: 
Sonnets ; we have made toom for five of 
them. | 
COMPOSED IN ONE OF THE VALLEYS oF 
WEST MORELAND, ON EASTER SUNDAY. 
mom 
That saw the Saviour ‘in his human frame . 
Rise from. the dead, erewhile the Cottage~ 


dame 
Put on frésh raiment—till that hour uh- 
Domestic hands the bhome-bred wool had 
And shew qm it culled the dine 
Me Oe te ee 
Whore Seneies bled beneath the platted 


orn. 
A blest estate when iy, hears 
Thaohamilonerye isdain’d not ! O green 


Sad may J be who heard your Sabbath chime 
When Arts abused inventions were unknown ; 
Kind Nature’s various wealth was all your 


own ; 

And benefits were weighed in Reason’s scales! 

I heard (alas, twas only in a dream) 

Strains—which, as sage Antiquity believed, 

By waking earshavesometimes been received, 

Wafted ote the wind from lake or stream ; 

A most melodious requiem,—a supreme 

And perfect heckione of notes, achieved 

By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 

O’er which her pinions shed a silver gleam : 

For is she not the votary of Apollo ? 

And knows she not, singing as he inspires, 

That bliss awaits her which the ungenial 
hollow 

Of the dull earth not, nor desires ? 

Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the immor- 


tal quires ! 
She soared—and I awoke,—etruggling in 
vain to follow. 
CAPTIVITY. 
*© As the cold aspect of a sunless way 
Strikes through the Traveller’s frame with | 
deadlier chill, 
Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening with unpartici ray, 
Or shining slope where he must never stray ; 
So joys, porns —- wish or wc 
Sh the est present ill,— 
On the crush’d heart py at burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my 
mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state! 
Quench those felicities whose light I find 
Burning within my ‘bosom all too late !— 
O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 
And like mine eyes, that stream with sortow 
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TO a SNOW-DROP, APPEARING VERY 
OO RARLY TTR SEASON. 


With bright jenquils, their odours lavishing 
On the soft west-wind and his frolic peers ; 
Yet will I not thy gentle grace forget 

Chaste Snow-drop, vent’rous harbinger of 


Pe. — Sana 


16 THE RIVER DERWENT.) » 
Among the mountains were we nurs’; ley 

near e’snest—within brid ail, 
Sey dontuke ban Ta 
Where thy deep voice could lull meta ' 

Faint the beam 3 
Of human life when first allowed to gleam 
On mortal notice.—-Glory of the Vale, 
Such thy meek outset, with a crown though 


Kept in perpetual verdure by the’steam’ 
Of thy soft — 1 Less vivid wreaths et. 


Nemezan Victor’s brow; less bright was re 

Meed of some Roman Chief—in trum 
borne 

With captives chain’d; and shedding from 
his car 


The sunset splendours of a finish’d war 
Upon the proud enslavers of mankind't 





THESAURUS OF HORROR; OR, THE CHARNEL-HOUSE EXPLORED!! &,*" 


Tuts is a very pretty title, and we 
think the book is likely to have a run. 
The “ Grave” of Blair is a sweet 
, but the name is much too sim- 
le. “ Thesaurus of Horror” puts the 
imagination at once on the alert, and 
nothing can be more pointed than the 
the sinister horn of the dilemma, 
the “ Charnel-House Explored.” No- 
thing can be more delightful than the 
philosophical, poetical, and historical 
variety of the title-page. The only fears 
one has are, lest the bill of fare pro- 
mise more than the landlord can fur- 
nish ; but we can assure our gentle 
réaders, that this is far from being the 
case, and that for the sum of three 
and sixpence per head, they may sup 
full of horrors at the Ordinary of Mr 
Snart. 
. But to be serious—John Snart the 
hilanthropist is very far from being 
py- Most men have something or 
other in this troublesome world to 
distress them, but his case is one of 
the most hopeless. He is not afraid 
of a change of ministers, of the escape 
of Bonaparte from St Helena, nor yet 
of Blackwood’s Magazine; but ever 
since he arrived at the age of maturity, 


he has been in constant terror of }e 
ing Buriep Ative. On this 

and this subject alone, has he medita. 
ted for twenty yours past, and he has 
now given to the public the fruits of 
his meditations below the tombs with 
as much composure as the awfulnes 
of his most desperate condition would 
admit. ( 

This work is dedicated to the Duke 
of Sussex, and in the dedication th 
melancholy Snart informs his patron, 
that, next to the subjects of religion, 
‘* the horrors of the grave by premature 
interment are paramount to all others” 
Other writers, he informs us, have e- 
casionally treated of this theme, but 
‘* petrified by the Gorgon’s horrid front, 
have retired from the charge, and left 
it unfinished, rather than wound the 
feelings of themselves and the public 
by probing it to the bottom, until, 
like a long neglected disease, the evil 
(burying alive) has become desperate, 
and almost incurable, by inveterate 
custom.” 

We really had no notion that things 
had got to this length, but have not 
the presumption to contradict Mr 
Snart on a subject which he has 9 
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* Thesaurus of Horror; or, the Charnel-House Explored! ! being an Historical and 
Philanthropical Inquisition made for the Quondam-Blood of its Inhabitants! by 8 con- 
templative Descent into the Untimely Grave ! shewing, by a number of Awful Facts'that 
have transpired as well as from Philosophical Inquiry, the Re-Animating Power of Fresh 
Earth in cases of Syncope, &c. and the Extreme Criminality of Hasty Funerals: with 
the Surest Methods of Escaping the Ineffable Horrors of Premature Interment! ! The 

Frightful Mysteries of the Dark Laid Open, which not only Del the Roman 
~ Empire, but Triumphed over all istendom for a Thousand Years! E a 

Sciences, and subsequently Reviving all the Ignorance and Superstition of Gothic. 

° baxity ! By John Snart,“®:dvéewes, Author of the Mathematical Principles of yee 
zation, &c. Svo. London 1817. Ay SRI 
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J ‘ . 
y studied. It would appear from 
peutic af that most people are 


me) 


ri co talery that A. ‘matters on 
conducted, any lady or gentle- 
ho ie interred, perfectly dead, 
jus good reason to consider her or 
imself unusually fortunate. We 
é by reference to Dr Jamieson’s 
on Cremation, in the Transac- 
fions of the Antiquarian Society, 
wherein Inhumation is treated of in- 
sidentally, that the custom of burying 
the supposed dead,—for we must speak 
cautiously—is one of very long stand- 
ing. It ought, therefore, either to be 
iven up immediately, or there ought 
to be a radical reform in this system 
of rotten burroughs. For, the weight 
of taxation in the open air, is nothing 
to the pressure below, and the Scots- 
man himself will allow, that a starv- 
ing, is not so great an evil as a buried 
population. 

The Duke of Sussex is well known 
as the eloquent chairman at religious, 
political, and poetical dinners, and 
Mr Snart seems to desire that he 
would speedily arrange a dinner at the 
London Tavern for the consideration 
of this subject, and at which a society 
might be formed, entitled, ‘‘ Society 
for the Suppression of Premature In- 
terment.” Never, says the great g:aay- 

«s does magnanimity shine so 
resplendently as ‘* when it intrepidly 
passes the Rubicon of horror, descends 
into the premature grave, and snatches 
the poor devoted victim from the in- 
efable fate of living inhumation, or 
being Buntep Ative!!!” Without 
doubt, the catholic emancipation itself 
ought to be postponed till after a gene- 
mal grave-delivery of all his Majesty’s 
subjects, be their religious persuasion 
what it may. 

The Duke is then told that, not on- 
ly ought he to bestir liimself in this 
reat work, from motives of pure phi- 

thropy, but that in this case, “ vir- 
tue is its own reward, for he that 
establishes this law upon an universal 
basis, eventually secures himself from 
the direful penalties arising from ne- 
glecting it.” - 

Mr Snart is aware that mankind 
are slow to listen to the voice of wis- 
dom, and therefore, he is far from be- 
Ing sanguine in his expectations that 

ey will soon adopt measures to save 
themselves from premature interment. 
They have got so accustomed to it, 

it is not uncommon to hear the 

OL. 
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shocking expression of “ being buried 
alive” under a cart of blankets. 
But he is notwithstanding resolved. to 
persevere—and we daresay (enthusi- 
astic. man that he is) he to 
live and see the day when. hearses will 
traverse the streets of our cities, bur- 
thened with the peaceful dead, and 
not, as at present, with persons riding 
unconsciously to quarters wherein the 
almost all awake in the morning, wi 
feelings which it is needless to des- 
cribe. 

We have often seen the obstinate 
perversity of the world at large well 
described, but never so well as by Mr 
Snart. 

‘* A proud orself-opinionated man may v 
fairly be compared with a bottle which pwd 
always been kept full of wine, &c. until it 
is ready to burst by fermentation ; and, 
could such bottle cogitate, it would think 
the repletion an essential quality of its own, 
(for fermentation, though a bouncing qua- 
lity, like pride, arises from mudtability,) 
and though it might be induced to insult all 
empty ones, or those filled with sober water, 
or other less changeable fluid than itself, yet 
a more philosophic bottle would discern be- 
tween the vessel and the liquor contained in 
it, both as to the quantity and quality, and 
learn modesty from the lesson.” 

At page 94 Mr Snart addresses him- 
self to the feelings and imagination of 
his readers, and that person must be 
deaf indeed to his own interests, who 
is not awakened to a sense of his dan- 
ger by the following appeal, which we 
think equal to any thing that pulpit 
oratory has produced from St Augus- 
tin to Dr Chalmers. 

** All other deaths admit of some relief; 
at least, the sorry one of expiring ! that is, 
of suffering the breath to escape from the 
lungs, and men cherish the forlorn hope, 
that (however oppressed through life) they 
shall find a resting place in the grave, from 
all their labours and sorrows too! but this 
appalling thought of another conflict in the 
goal of deliverance murders all hope, and 
the very transcript of divinity itself within 
the sufterer’s breast, and stifles it in its exit s 
entailing a second death infinitely worse 
than that designed by nature, the horrors of 
which baffle the human pen to describe! 
A needless supplement of misery that far 
transcends the original penal sentence de- 
nounced on Adam and his posterity for 
transgression, (‘* thou shalt die !”) and re- 
fuses the manumitted slave his free emanci- 

tion ! 

** Behold the hapless victim of this hor- 
rid custom, upon the return of life, shut in 
the clay cold prison !—he lifts! ah, no!— 
his trembling hands to procure him that re- 
lief he feels so “si the need ‘of; and 

2 
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though before grown feeble by disease, made 
desperate now, by the maddening sense of 
his hapless situation and Jost estate! But 
yet the attempt is stopt !—the coffin lid is 
shut, shut for ever ! screwed down !—load- 
ed with unrelenting earth! Terror,—des- 
pair,—horror,—torments, unknown before, 
seize on him! Madness,—rage,—all ! all ! 
—no power to live! no power to die! no 
power, alas, to cry for aid! but pent, bar- 
ricaded, and pressed by accumulating con- 
densation! The brain distracted ! the eyes 
starting from their sockets! the lungs rup- 
tured ! the heart rent asunder by unusual 
impulses! the ducts and glands suffused, 
the emunctories choked by surcharge of fe- 
ces, rendered viscid by incalescence and ex- 
ternal resistance ; and every vein and artery 
bursting in the super-human conflict! The 
office of inosculation (baffled) tries in vain 
to force its valves, and runs retrograde, 
bathes the poor grappling victim in extra- 
vasated blood without, and forms new chan- 
nels within, in this dreadful scuffle, which 
knows no cessation or abatement, till coag- 
ulation’s influence stagnates and deprives 
him of all thought, and he becomes a fer- 
mentable mass of murdered, senseless, de- 
composing matter ! ! !” 

This is very fine and fearful cer- 
tainly—and it is no empty declara- 
tion, we assure you; for Mr Snart is, 
with all his oratory, a matter of fact 
man, and he brings forward his proofs. 
About eighty years since, the son of 
a Mr Cornish, silk-mercer and milli- 
ner, and twice Mayor of Bath, had a 
son who was buried alive. 

‘* A Mr Cornish, who was twice mayor 
of Bath, about eighty years since, and 
whose grave-stone the great-grandson, and 
writer of this article, remembers to have 
been shewn to him in the abbey-church 
there, was a. silk-mercer and muilliner of 
some eminence, had a son, who seemed to 
die of a malignant fever. The shop being 
the resort of people of fashion, it was con- 
sidered necessary to inter the body as speed- 
ily as possible. While the grave, upon this 
occasion, was but yet half filled with the 
earth, the grave-digger (like his predecessor 
in Hamlet) had occasion to retire for a 
** stoop of liquor,” when some persons, who 
were walking in the abbey, which is always 
Open to gratify the curiosity of strangers) 
were alarmed by some deep but stifled 
groans which appeared to issue from the 
nearly half-filled grave !—a more attentive 
omic of the sounds confirmed the 

eart-a ing apprehensions, that the per- 
son pogo te Pad been buried alive! 
Immediate assistance was procured; the 
earth thrown up; and the coffin wrenched 
open ; when, horrible to relate, the poor 
victim of premature interment was discov- 
ee ee ae eae raw, 
and the tears standing, in drops, upon 
his cheeks! But ye was oo 
pily too late to be availing ; he had drunk 





the ad cup of superlative misery to the 


Nothing, we fondly imagined, could 
be much worse than thie—bat Mr 
Snart has explored the charnel-honse 
to still greater purpose, and the son 
of the silk-mercer and milliner and 
Mayor of Bath may be looked on ag a 
happy man, in comparison with the 
more obscure tenant in his cell at Ber. 
mondsey. 

“* But this example is but preparatory to 
the following case of consummate horror t 
which was discovered about the same time 
in Bermondsey church-yard, Surrey! In 
digging a grave then about to be occupied, 
the operator came to a previously interred 
coffin, whose cover, or side, by a cause 
(hereafter to be explained), gave way, which 
induced the removal of that part entirely; 
perhaps to examine whether the bones were 
fit to be taken out, as is usual, and deposit. 
ed in the charnel or bone house! when a 
spectacle presented itself to view, the rela. 
tion only of which turns the course of na- 
ture, and makes her crimson tide run retro. 
grade toward its own original source for 
protection! A spectacle! that must appab 
the heart of any being who is not more or 
less than man ! 


We cannot think so ill of our read. 
ers as to siispect, for a moment, that 
they stand in need of any more anee« 
dotes of this sort—else we would give 
them a very striking account of pres 
mature interment which Mr Snart 
maintains occurred about a year ago 
in Edinburgh. 

‘¢ The next case that has transpired with- 

in the writer’s knowledge is not a twelve. 
month back, and, according to newspaper 
reports, is well authenticated. It happened 
at Edinburgh, and teems with similar hor- 
rors to those cases at Bath and Bermond- 
sey. 
* We recollect something of the cir- 
cumstanee. _ The old lady died in the 
High Street, and, at her own especial 
request, was buried in a blue gown. 
But we believe Mr Snart to be misin- 
formed as to the prematurity of her 
interment, for she was dead enough 
in all conscience ; and the idle rumour 
of her having been restored to life, 
though asserted by a few, was believed 
by none, and has now wholly died 
away. Mr Snart then adds: 

‘© Reader, here is a matchless tragedy ine 
deed! not founded upon /iction, but upon 
Jucts ! a subject of supreme misery and su- 
perlative distress ! one that will justify any 
mode of expression, and for which, im 
of suppressing the exuberance of thought 
and intensity of description, it requires.a 
per dipped in liquid jire to depict—-No 

anguage can be adequate to the immensity 
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of the horrors! and even hyperbole itself, 
which distorts and exaggerates all other 
things their natural size and dimen- 
sion, here, and cannot produce a me- 
uivalent to the plain matter of 
fact 3 if dramatic writers want a tran- 
seendent figure for their future fictions, to 
harrow up the soul ! let them find the mo- 
tive to it in the untimely grave ! ! 1!” 
Having thus established the exist- 
ence of the evil, and depicted it in 
such fearful colours, Mr Snart pro- 
the remedy. “ Let not,” says 
fe men rest, till they see the ulti- 
mate issue of it reduced into a perma- 
nent law, established by Act of Par- 
lament, enacting, that no person shall, 
upon pain of death, bury their rela~ 
tives or friends under a month,” &c. 
He even goes so far as to recommend 
torture in addition to death, as the 
ment for this heinous crime ; 
“death in the common way is too le- 
nient a punishment for so great a 
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crime as smothering another in the 
grave !” 

We had intended ‘to indulge in a 
few reflections and culations on 
premature interment, but our limits 
forbid. If we are to believe Mr Snart, 
and his reasoning seems unanswerable, 
a vast number of worthy people are at 
this very moment in no enviable situ- 
ation ; and though before this article 
has gone to press, all will be over with 
them, we do trust that the bill hinted 
at by him will be brought on during 
the present meeting of Parliament. 
It may seem invidious to mention 


- Names ; but we seriously beseech Mr 


Colburn to consider what he is about, 
and that he will infallibly get the 
character of a most notorious quack, 
if he suffers any more of his poor 
patients to suffer premature inter~ 
ment, during a syncope, like Dr Poli« 
dori. 


* For the particulars of this poor wretch’s fate, see in a late Number of the New 


Monthly Magazine. 





MACNAB ON THE UNIVERSE,T 


Tats is one of the best systems of 
universal knowledge that have lately 
fallen into our hands; and, when 
rightly understood, will go a long way 
towards rendering useless most books 
that have been published in modern 
times. Mr MacNab calls himself, on 
the title page, Solicitor of the Supreme 
Courts of Scotland—a designation by 
tio means worthy or characteristic of 
the man who has explained, upon a 
principle entirely new, the moral and 
physical system of the universe. It is 
painful to think, that he who has 
mamed through the gardens of Eden, 
and all the wonders of the antidelu- 
vian world like Mr MacNab, should 
pore upon parchments ; and that 
the same ears which have drank the 
harmony of the spheres, should be 
tortured by the dissonance of the 
Scottish bar. But such is often the 
hard law of life; and, after all, there 
is something sublime in thus uniting 
activity with contemplation. A Jeremy 
Bentham is a less wonderful occur- 
rence thana Francis Maximus MacNab. 
It would not be acting fairly to this 
gentleman were we to explain his 
theory to the world. Let them buy 
work, It is no business of a jour- 


nal such as this, to deal in systems of 
the universe. They would cause our 
contents to run into too great length, 


‘and indeed give the whole miscellany 


a frowning and philosophical physiog- 
nomy. At the same time, there is 
nothing in our plan to hinder us from 
giving ‘‘ specimens” of such systems ; 
and we have no doubt that a few ex~ 
tracts from that of Mr MacNab will 
induce many to study the great work 
itself. It is, perhaps, impossible to 
compose any theory of the system of 
the universe that shall be, in all points, 
correct and satisfactory ; and it would 
not be acting candidly to Mr Mac« 
Nab, nor fairly to the world, to assert 
that he has overcome all the difficul- 
ties inseparable from so great an un- 
dertaking. But it seems highly pro 
bable that he will succeed in rendering 
his theory more perfect before there is 
a call for a second edition, 

Mr MacNab seems to us to under- 
stand the character of Adam better 
than any one who has treated of our 
first parent. ‘In him,” says he, 
‘¢ that natural sensibility which is first 
in the scale of intelligence was brought 
to its ne plus ultra,” &c. .“* From 
this source flowed an exquisitely per~ 





+ A Theory of the Moral and Physical System of the Universe, demonstrated by Ana- 


logy ; in which the Elements of General Science are explained upon a 


ple entirely 


inci 
new; by Francis Maximus MacNab, Solicitor of the Supreme Courts of Scotland. S8vo, 


Edinburgh, Nivison, 1817. 
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fect natural taste, whereby Adam en- 
joyed a complete depictive or figura- 
tive knowledge of himself, of the uni- 
verse, and of the scheme of providence, 
down to the consummation. He felt 
its harmony by a kind of innate tact, 
extending in space as far as the visible 
universe, and in time as far as the last 
day,” &c. ‘ But all his knowledge 
was of natural facts expressed by sen-= 
sible objects, for as yet he knew the 
reason or final cause of nothing. His 
capacity was consummate, but as yet 
there was no improvement of it.” 
This is quite the notion we ourselves 
have long had of Adam’s character, 
but to Mr MacNab belongs the merit 
of having so well expressed it. His 
opinion of paradise is also the same 
as ourown. “ Paradise was a condi- 
tion rather of exquisite passive enjoy- 
ment, than of active moral virtue. It 
was but the infancy of nature when 
she lay at rest on a bed of roses, under- 
going a kind of rapture, a state of na- 
tural fruition, without fatigue, with- 
out satiety.” At this period, Mr Mac- 
Nab is of opinion “that fire which 
now destroys all things, was then the 
instrument for their preservation, that 
all nature was then bathed in a pre- 
serving fire.” Healso believes that Adam 
could fly, and was an excellent diver. 
“* It is reasonable to think that man 
enjoyed a power of counteracting, to a 
certain extent, the laws of gravitation, 
so as to exercise to its fullest rational 
meaning, his ‘ dominion over the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea.’”— 
With equal good sense he holds, that 
*¢ in the solar system every thing was 
then perfectly balanced, and hence the 
idea of libra, or the scales of justice.” 
‘* No inequalities then disturbed the 
planetary nations, but they exhibited 
throughout the perfect figures of the 
square and the circle, save where the 
orbits of the comets displayed the va- 
riety of the oval. At that time (he 
adds) it is probable that all the worlds 
were far nearer the sun, being envel~ 
oped in the blaze of that glorious lum- 
inary.” He afterwards adds, that “ the 
viscera of the different worlds were 
known by external indications like 
those of animals.” Mr MacNab is 
equally at home with Eve as with her 
husband. When she was created, 
‘* Adam’s promise no longer lay in the 
depictive train of sensual pleasure, 
taste and sentiment, and all the deli- 





rium of exquisite enjoyment, for these 
were the province of woman, whereby 
she was eminently fitted to afford de. 
light. But the pursuits of man layin 
the didactive train of practical judge 
ment, speculation, and immortal . 
Then arose the province of man oe 
by he was fitted to afford instruction, 
Thus were they adapted to each other, 
with perfect correspondence ; for it wag 
well observed by the ancients. 

** Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 

dulci.” 

The state of man and wife in 
dise, differed from that in our days 
principally in this, ‘‘ that the wife was 
not required to obey her husband— 
she did it naturally, and by doing 0, 
enjoyed the most exquisite pleasure,” 
We regret extremely that our limits 
will not allow us to give the whole of 
MacNab on the Fall. He seems to 
understand that unfortunate occute 
rence as thoroughly as if he had been 
one of the parties. In particular, 
he mentions with the exactness of an 
Aberdeen Almanack, the situation of 
the heavens, at the moment when the 
fatal apple was cut. 

314. ‘* The whole analogy indicates, that 
the temptation must have succeeded at that 
critical moment, or never. For had the 
tempter lost that moment, Adam would 
have reached and tasted the ¢ree of life, and 
to that side of the scale the balance would 
have irreversibly inclined. Had Eve ad. 
hered to her husband’s side, notwithstand. 
ing the first attempt of the seducer, it is 
natural to suppose she would have pers 
vered to the end: and as nature then was 
perfect, what is now a natural supposition, 
must have been then a moral certainty. For 
we all know the effect of habit, or reitera 
tion, in blunting our passive feelings, and 
quickening our active energies ;* so that the 
serpent could never afterwards have sut- 
ceeded, unless by offering a greater temp- 
tation. 

315. ‘* But this could not possibly have 
been. For, in the first place, he could not 
have told, without detection, a falsehood, in 
any thing falling within the scope of intelli. 
gence or reason; because it would have 
been repugnant to the analogy of nature, 
then consummately known by Eve, and 
would therefore have shocked her exquisite 
innate taste. The same limitation - ired, 
that the falsehood which he should tell, 
even in regard to things transcending 
human reason, should seem to harmonize 
with the analogy of nature, and to the most 
desirable truth which man could know. All 
these requisites were essential to constitute 
a temptation, adequate to move the heart of 





* Wilberforce om Practical Christianity. 
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He dwells at great length upon the 
yarious accomplishments of the ser- 
pent—for all of which singing—walk- 
ing—as well as wisdom—he finds 
an adequate explanation in the pro- 
pability of the animal having itself 

ted a few apples from the tree 
of knowledge, for, says "4 * This tree 
serpent now occupied.” 
ree The primitive paesean walked erect. 
Like man, his lofty crest pointed towards hea- 
yen, and he scarcely seemed to touch the earth 
with his lower extremity. That his voice was 
‘exquisitely melodious, is deducible from 
many of the heathen traditions after-men- 
tioned, associating the serpent with ideas of 
music and fascination.* Instead of being 
startled or shocked, Eve was actually charm- 
ed with it, though she was endowed with 
taste, and was herself the consum- 
mation of rapture. The melody of the pri- 
mitive serpent’s voice, is also deducible by 
antithesis, from the fatal perversion, chang- 
ing that veice into the hiss, the natural ex- 
ion of derision and shame. 'The powers 
of fascination ed by the serpent, 
though affected by the same horrid change, 
are said to be still observable in some 
degree in the modern rattlesnake ; and there 
are many facts connected with the natural 
history of serpents, tending to throw addi- 
tional light on the allegory. 

The brave neglect of usual systems 
of io? and chronology, mani- 
fested in the following passage, is 
worthy of the only writing successor 
of the imperial Stagyrite. 

319. The same facts also gave rise to 
many heathen traditions of Eden }71Y, 
ie. pleasure or delight; hence the Greek 
nlm, the ‘ gardens of Adonis,’ (yrtN, 
i.e. the Lord), the ‘gardens of Alcinous.’ 
(i.e. adrxn vov, strength of mind or know- 
kdge,) the ‘ gardens of the Hesperides,’ 
where golden apples were guarded by an 
enormous serpent, that never slept, the 
‘ gardens’ mentioned by Isaiah, (56—17,) 
where they worshipped ‘ behind one (tree ) 
in the midst,’ the ‘ gardens,” ‘pleasant places,’ 
and ‘ groves,’ of the ancient idolators, the 
mnumerable stories of enchanted gardens, 
which occur in oriental tales, all refer to the 
primeval state.” 

We very unwillingly skip over 4 or 
500 pages of MacNabism, and conclude 
our notice of this invaluable work with 
a short account of some part of the 
chapter on the “ Intermediate State of 
the Departed Soul.” Our author, 
aware that the earth is an “ oblate 
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spheroid,” of which the mean diameter 
is about 8000 miles, very reasonably 
conceives, that if all this:mass were a 
solid body, “‘ there would be a prodi= 
gious waste of material.” He is of 
opinion that there is “ an interior rind 
or shell, upon which the terraqueous 
matter of the earth and sea are spread. 
This shell is a hollow sphere ; and, 
from analogy, it is obvious that its re- 
cesses must have their inhabitants, 
** though secluded by walls of iron 
from all converse with the external 
universe. Who then can they be, if 
not the disembodied souls of the hu« 
man race?” 

Throughout this chapter are inter 
spersed some philosophical opinions re« 
specting the poles, which, we are afraid, 
had not attracted the notice of the Ad- 
pore when they sent out the expe- 
dition last year, under Captain Buchan. 
Mr MacNab is of opinion, that at the 
‘* poles there is neither land nor sea. 
The three central steps of the scale, 
the animal, vegetable, and chemical 
kingdoms, vanish there, leaving ex« 
posed, something we know not what, 
connected with iron, and intense pre- 
ternatural cold. It is the empty place 
where the north is stretched out. 
(Job. xxvi. 7.) 

*© 1107. These things are strange; * but, 
what is not strange 2? Can our Sophists ex- 
plain the phenomena of magnetism, which 
evidently point at something connected 
with this subject ? Excepting at the Poles, 
the iron shell of the Globe is everywhere 
else deeply buried under the superincum- 
bent terraqueous mass of the Kingdoms of 
Nature, the Earth, and the Abyss, or 
‘ Waters under the Earth,’ like its flesh and 
blood, spread over its iron ribs. At the 
bottom of the Sea, there is doubtless a thick 
sediment, which may impede the trans- 
mission of the magnetic effluvia, and by 
its variable density, account in part for 
the variation of the compass. 1 say in 
part, because that variation is also affected 
by a periodical change, embracing a long 
secular revolution, and by other anomalies, 
the causes of which I cannot explain. But 
the phenomena of the dipping needle, clear- 
ly shew that the cause, whatever it be, lies 
deep beneath the surface. It is connected, 
as I have said, with iron; and had it not 
been for the phenomena of the dipping 
needle, we might have suspected that the 
iron shell of the Globe, (which is every- 
where else covered ) is exposed at the Poles, 
by the disappearance of Land and Sea. 
But the dipping indicates, that the great 





* Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 





I infer that the main 
the iron, lies below the 

mass ; below the ‘ Great Deep,’ or ‘ Abyss,’ 
whose waters, communicating with the 
main ocean, undermine all the continents ; 
washing their way among the solid subter- 
raneous rocks, and supplying, by capillary 
ion, that moisture, or humidity, 

which pervades the superincumbent carth. 
We entreat Mr Barrow to read, with 
attention, the following paragraph :— 
‘‘ The intense cold which prevails near 
the poles, and in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, all round the earth, was intro- 
duced by the deluge. The latitude, or 
mechanical position of a place, in relation to 
the direct or oblique rays of the sun, is the 
most inconsiderable of all the data which de- 
termine the temperature of its climate ; for 
it depends much more on the chemical state 
of the atmosphere, at different degrees of 
elevation from the level of the sea. A con- 
densing frigorific influence, destructive of 
every species of life, and strangely opposed 
all the other laws of Nature, environs 
this globe at a certain height from the 
ground. This height is greatest at the equa- 
tor, and descends inversely, as the latitude ; 
till, at the poles, it comes in contact with 
the earth, rendering those spots inaccessible 
to any living creature. The frigorific in- 
fluence at the poles is more than natural. 
It is essentially destructive of every kind of 
life,.animal or vegetable. But it operates 
in a way the very reverse of decomposition ; 


expansive effort of vitality. 
every 
It is with reluctance that we 
with Mr MacNab; and seri 
we wish that his philosophical w 


ings may not, in this ignorant and 


prejudiced age, lessen his practice agg 
solicitor of the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland. He tells us in his prefage, 
that his work derives no recommendg. 
tion from the name, talents, erudj. 
tion, rank, or circumstances of the 
author. “ If I have spoken accord. 
ing to the word of God, my work 
will stand in need of no human 
tronage ; if it be not according to Pe 
word, I myself will assist in suppress. 
ing it.” For our own parts, we wish 
to preserve a perfect neutrality—for 
Mr MacNab, speaking of his oppon. 
ents, says, “ when they met me full 
in the front, and would have me tum 
back, or to the right or left, Z ha 
felled them to the ground, without 
respect of parties or persons.” We 
might find it, like the Lord High Com. 
missioner, somewhat difficult to 
these “‘ argumenta ad hominem,” and 
as our motto has always been “ May 
ne’er waur be amang us,” we beg leave 
to assure Mr MacNab, that we are, 
with the highest consideration, his 
most obedient humble servants, 
TRES JUNCTI INUNO 





THIRD SERIES OF THE TALES OF MY¥ LANDLORD.* 


Wr have delayed the publication of 
our miscellany this month in order 
that we might have it in our power to 
see these new tales, and give some ac- 
count of them, ere the first brush of 
euriosity be over. And yet we are 
well aware that our zeal in this parti- 
eular may appear very misplaced—that 
not a few of our eases” wilt be in- 
clined to say or to think that every 
body will immediately read the tales, 
and that therefore the review might 
have been spared. 

Since we have deferred our forth- 
coming, however, we must not allow 
ourselves to be cheated out of our in- 
tended luxury—the greatest which the 
critics of this time and country ever 
met with—that of expatiating on the 
plan and subjects and merits of a new 
work of the great author of Waverley. 


It is truly a most epicurean custom 
which we have all got into of expect 
ing three or four volumes of this kind 
every year ; and in spite of the threats 
—the somewhat serious threats—at the 
close of this publication, we would 
hope there is no chance in our being 
henceforth deprived of this regale— 
But to our text. 

The Bride of Lammermoor, whichis 
the first of these new tales, will pro 
bably be preferred to the Legend of 
Montrose, which occupies. only @ ve 
lume and a half out of the four ve 
lumes. The public will soon perceive, 
that in both of thera many parts of the 
narrative are executed in a slovenly 
and careless manner ; but every now 
and then the hand of the master ap 
pears, and throws in parts so expre® 
sive and admirable as to coun 





* Tales of My Landlord. Third Series, containing ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
and ** A Legend of Montrose.” 4 vols. 12mo. Constable & Co, Edinburgh; and 
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ance the dryness of some of the inter~ 
ie spaces. In neither of the pre- 
sent tales is the ive interest of 
equal to what is found in the 
best of the former novels. The actors 
are fewer, the incidents less crowded, 
and the story less entangled with col- 
lateral trains of circumstances. But 
in other respects the general character 
of the nt tales very much resembles 
that of the former ones. There is the 
same alternation of comic and sombre 
es, of Cervantic drolleries, and 
tragic terror and pity. But the 
of the author seems always to 
brood with peculiar relish over the 
ludicrous—not over that cheap species 
of the ludicrous which gratifies the ap- 
petite for derision—but those deeper 
comic relations of persons and circum- 
stances which are detected by the se- 
rene penetration of a contemplative 
mind, and the detection of which is 
not necessarily accompanied with any 
feeling of scorn or bitterness, but is 
merely an intellectual perception, com- 
patible with whatever other feelings 
may be, at the same time, excited by 
the spectacle. 

The interest of the Bride of Lam- 
memoor is not founded like that of 
Old Mortality, on any broad represen- 
ular manners, and habits 


tation of pop 
of thinking, but chiefly on the evil 
destinies of a noble family, and on the 
tragical situations in which particular 


individuals are involved. It is cer- 
tainly by broad pictures of popular 
manners, that the characteristics of a 
nation, or of an era, are most strik- 
ingly presented to the imagination. 
The tracing of the private history of 
individuals opens up sources of inte- 
rest of a different nature, and takes a 
stronger hold of our sympathies, by 
concentrating our attention on a smal- 
ler number of actors, with whose feel- 
ings we consequently acquire a more 
prolonged and intimate acquaintance. 
But no narrative is so well calculated 
to produce a solemn and terrible effect 
as that which makes to pass before our 
view the fates and fortunes of some 
conspicuous family, through successive 
generations, so as to shew the entailed 
consequences of the events and pas- 
sions in which they have been involved. 
The Greeks found the most favourite 
subjects for their tragedies in those 
complicated misfortunes, which tradi- 
ton represented as pursuing some of 
the royal lines of antiquity. What- 
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¢ver befals a race of persons exalted 
and py aloof from the common 
crowd of mankind, is seen distinctly 
both in reference to its causes and its 
results; but the hes which 
overwhelm more obscure individuals, 
appear insulated and unprepared, and 
are less interesting, because we cannot 
have so long a retrospect into the fatal 
concatenations of circumstances which 
lead to them, The fortunes of an in- 
dividual likewise impress the imagi- 
nation much more strongly when we 
have to consider him not as at liberty 
to choose his own situation and mode 
of life, but as succeeding to ancestors 
in whose steps he must tread, and who 
have left him a complicated and dif- 
ficult ™~ to play. This was particu- 
larly the case among the old feudal 
barons of Scotland, the past history of 
whose families was generally the sub- 
ject of poetry and tradition, while 
their future destinies were the subject 
of obscure prophecies and enigmas cir- 
culated among the people. 

Although the Bride of Lammermoor 
is not so replete with representations 
of popular manners as some of the for« 
mer novels, yet it may still be consi- 
dered as in some measure bringing in- 
to view the passions and pursuits 
which filled up the lives of the old 
aristocracy of Scotland. Perhaps in 
none of his novels has the author ex- 
plored this field so completely as 
might have been done by one who 
seems so well acquainted with family 
history. Fergus and Flora Maciver 
are persons of a very modern date ; 
and they appear chiefly in relation to 
the civil war. The interest of the 
novel, in which they are pourtrayed, 
hinges very much on those nume- 
rous manifestations of national charac- 
ter which are turned up among all 
ranks by the commotions of the times. 
Guy Mannering is more a picture of 
the ordinary tenor of existence, and 
that chiefly among the middle and 
lower classes—but a representation 
full of poetry and meaning in every 
trait. The events intermingle and in- 
terweave themselves with admirable 
verisimilitude, and the varied charac-~ 
teristics of the different actors break 
out always spontaneously and in place ; 
though the personages are humble, 
they are, for the most part, embued 
with some fresh and unevapoured spirit 
of existence, which naturally shews 
itself in poetical forms; and the re 
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ference which the different incidents 
bear to the affair of Warroch Point, 
helps to breathe in from time to time 
a feeling of tragical solemnity, amidst 
the humorous parts of the story. The 
Antiquary is partly filled up with ma- 
terials similar to those of Guy Man- 
nering; but is, in other respects, 
chiefly an intellectual progeny of the 
author, and consists oftener of pleas- 
antries and reflections on the events of 
life, than of the events themselves, 
employed as objects for representation. 
It is distinguished from the others by 
ter verve in the composition. In 
the Tale of Old Mortality, our atten- 
tion is throughout more earnestly en- 
with the characteristics of the 
times, than with the history of any 
particular individual ; and the story 
is made up of so many collateral trains 
of events, that no one catastrophe can 
be considered as embracing and wind- 
ing up the whole. 

But of all the novels of our author 
there is no one which has a catastrophe 
so complete, and which shakes the mind 
so strongly as that of the Bride of 
Lammermoor. It is the only true ro- 
mance of the whole set ;—in purpose, 
tenor, and conclusion—it is a pure 
and magnificent tragical romance.— 
From begininng to end the interest is 
fixed intensely upon the fortunes of 
two individuals, on whom, although 
they are often surrounded by ludicrous 
characters, and ludicrous incidents, 
and although the narrative that de- 
velopes their fate be often written in a 
tone that at first sight might appear 
rather too merry when viewed in rela- 
tion to the final issue—on whom there 
hangs all along a deep and pensive 
shadow which separates them from all 
that is about them, and marks them 
out as the chosen and vindicated vic- 
tims of a terrible destiny. 

The hero is the last of a noble race, 
Edgar Ravenswood, whose family title 
has been attainted, but who still bears 
among the people of his neighbourhood 
the title of Master of Ravenswood.— 
He is an energetic and high-minded 
young man, whose naturally violent 
penis, embittered and exasperated 

y the misfortunes and decline of his 
house, have rendered him, to outward 
appearance, a gloomy and ferocious 
misanthrope—but in whose heart, not- 
withstanding these, remains abundant 


- Capacity for entertaining, in. equal 
- feryour,a softer passion which has been 


* 


destined to put the last touch 
the fortunes of the Ravetswoodar” 
The prineipal agent in'the down 
the last Lord of this line, the father 
Edgar, was one Sir Willian Ash 
—a lawyer, a courtier, arid a pi 
and crafty politician, who, ‘taki 
vantage of the civil tumults 
times, has risen to high wealth 'and 
the station of Lord Keeper of § 
land. Among other acquisitions'he 
has gained possession (in a way whiéh 
it would require some knowle ’ 
Scots law to comprehend) of the ee 
of the Ravenswood estate, and of the 
ancient castle from which it. takes if 
name. The heir of the old family in 
the meantime occupies a little antiqus 
tower overlooking the German oceaj 
near St Abbes Head—by name Wolfs 
crag—and from this it would appear 
he now and then wanders for the pur. 
poses of sportmanship among. the 
richer chases and domains whith 
should have been his. During oneof 
these excursions, the Lord Keeper and 
his daughter pass not far from the 
thicket in which he is pursuing his 
sport—at that moment a bull of the old 
Caledonian breed of wild cattle rushes 
suddenly upon them, and the instant 
destruction of one or both is unavoid- 
able, but for Ravenswood, whose sure 
aim arrests the ferocious animal when 
within a few yards of his prey. La 
Ashton, in the meantime, has fainté 
and Sir William being himself e- 
hausted with the shock he had undét- 
gone, requests Ravenswood to bring 
water. ‘Ihe master obeys by lifting 
the girl from the ground and carrying 
her to the brink of an ancient foun 
tain, whose situation was well know 
to him, and which had already béén 
associated in the traditions of the 
country with many circumstances’of 
evil omen to his house. It is ‘here 
that in gazing on the pale lovelines 
of Lucy Ashton, there are planted in 
the fierce breast of Ravenswood the fitst 
embers of a flame, which was never to 
be extinguished but with the lifeit 
illuminated, and the heart it consum- 
ed. From this moment, the tenor of 
their destinies flows on in one sad 
stream, broken by scarcely more than 
a single ray of hope—and by no my 
of security. 
Ravenswood vanishes in the woods, 
and leaves the Lord Keeper an 
daughter to gather the name and qu» 
lity of their preserver from the foresters 
Di 
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1919.) 
who soon assembled around them, and 
to whom his person was familiar. Sir 
William feels, as might be expected 
from his character, the unpleasantness 


having been obliged in such a way 


who he is well aware regards 
pim as his mortal and hereditary foe. 
By degrees, however, he begins to re- 
fect that the circumstance may be of 
use to his interests—the political con- 
dition of the country is uncertain— 
the character and connexions of young 
Ravenswood are formidable and impor- 
tant—he himself is not entirely secure 
in the elevation to which he has at- 
tained—and altogether he is not sorry 
that an accident should have occurred 
which may enable him to establish a 
more friendly intercourse with the 
heir of the family to whose ruin he 
had been so instrumental. With the 
view of forwarding the designs which 
have thus begun to be entertained b 
him, he encourages the interest whic 
Ravenswood’s adventure had excited 
in the mind of his daughter, and even 
goes so far as to lay a plan by which 
unfortunate youth is made to re- 
ceive himself and Lucy as his guests 
fora whole night in the desolate man- 
tion of Wolfscrag. A hunting party 
in the vicinity of that place, and a 
storm which follows it, are the inci- 
dents of which use is made in bring- 
ing about this unexpected hospitality, 
a during his stay at Wolfscrag, the 
skilful old courtier works upon the 
mind of his young host in such a way 
as to weaken not a few of his ancient 
ptejudices—which, indeed, had al- 
ready received no inconsiderable shock 
in consequence of the more guileless 
fascinations of Lucy Ashton. Next 
fay Ravenswood is made to accompany 
his guests homewards, and returns their 
yisit in the hall of his fathers. The 
keeper leaves Lucy to be the chief en- 
tertainer of the youth,—they pass 
every morning in strolling together a- 
bout the woods, and at last plight 
their troth to each other by the side 
of the same Mermaid’s Well to whose 
margin Lucy had been: carried by 
Ravenswood before he was her lover. 
Lucy Ashton is, we think, the most 
happily conceived character of all our 
author’sheroines. She has not, indeed, 
the majestic interest of a Flora Mac- 
vor, nor the dazzling magic of a Diana 
Vernon—but she is a sweet gentle 
_eteature, made, as it would seem, to 
<> quietly through the scenes ¢f 
OL. ¥. 
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human life. In the beginning of the 
novel she is represented as singing the 
following beautiful little song—little 
dreaming what a contrast it was ulti-« 
mately to afford to her own destifiy. 


Look not thou on beauty’s charming,— 
= thou ne way kings are arming,— 

aste not when the wine glistens,— 
Speak not when the eeagte Willen 
Stop thine ear against the singer,— 
From the red gold keep thy finger,— 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye,— 
Easy live and quiet die. 

But the unforeseen sequence of events 
involves blind mortals in its current, 
and hurries them into situations which 
they would never have sought spon- 
taneously, as adapted to their own na- 
ture. As itis, the modest and un- 
marked character of this maiden is 
contrasted throughout in a masterly 
manner, with the desperate part she 
plays in the sequel—and the whole 
tragedy, therefore, produces a deeper 
feeling of horror than could have been 
commanded by any exhibition of a 
more masculine heroine. 

There are many obstacles to the love 
of Ravenswood—his own aversion (not 
easily overcome even by his passion) to 
an alliance with the family which had 
supplanted his own, is reinforced and 
redoubled by the warnings of an old fe- 
male dependent of his family, who still 
lingers in the neighbourhood of their 
ancient castle, and who, being made 
aware of the yet unconfessed love of 
Lucy, urges every argument of honour 
and of superstition to deter Ravens- 
wood from making suit to her. The 
character of this ancient person is ad- 
mirably drawn, but we must abide 
by the main thread of the narrative. 
A still more formidable obstacle lies 
in the person of Sir William’s lady—e 
high-born woman of the name of 
glas, bold, ambitious, designing, tyr 
rannical, a kind of inferior Lady Mac~ 
beth, whose energy of character a 
her unlimited power over her husband 
when present—but who is at this time 
absent in England, and ene to 
be ignorant of all that has happened 
since the commencement of the novel. 
This lady, however, learns from ane 
other quarter, that Edgar Ravenswood 
is a visitor at the house of her hus- 
band, and that report has already given 
him out ag the favoured lover of her 
daughter. She no sooner hears all this 
than she quits a a where she has 


heen in Bingland, aj arrives; to the 
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dismay of Sir William, and the ruin 
of Ravenswood, at the very moment 
when the reconciliation of these men 
is about to be completed in the pre- 
sence of the Marquis of Athol, a kins- 
man of Ravenswood, who has conde- 
scended, chiefly on account of his re- 
lation, to spend a night under the roof 
of Ashton. 

From the moment that Lady Ash- 
ton appears, the interest of the piece 
hurries on from one tragic scene to 
another, with a rapidity and power 
which we do not think have been 
equalled in any of the predecessors of 
this novel. She seems, by the first 
glance of her eye to wither the whole 
resolution of her husband. She dis- 
misses Ravenswood from her castle by 
a gross insult—and does every thing 
that is in her power to hurry Lucy in- 
to a marriage with a rude squire of 
the neighbourhood, one Hayston. of 
Bucklaw, who has lately succeeded to 
a splendid fortune, and by whose in- 
terest she is extremely desirous to in- 
crease the political influence of her 
son Colonel Ashton—who has long 
aspired to be representative of the 
county in Parliament. The traits of 
Bucklaw’s character have no great nov- 
elty or intricacy, but they are hit off 
with great spirit, and in some scenes 
his blunt, restless, and inconsiderate, 
but, at the same time, estimable na- 
ture, is contrasted most happily with 
that of Captain Craigengelt, a profli- 
gate gamester, who having been his 
companion in a period of penury, now 
that’ Bucklaw te pooh ri all 
his difficulties, fastens upon him in 
the character of a parasite or service- 
able retainer. In the mean time, while 
the suit of Bucklaw is aided on the 
one hand by Lady Ashton’s ambition, 
and on the other by the more unprin- 
cipled sub erviences of Craigengelt,— 
Ravenswood is sent abroad on a"politi- 
cal mission, through his friend the 
Marquis—enduring his absence only 
because he relies, with implicit fervour, 
on: the pledged vows of Lucy. But 
Lady Ashton, among other contriv- 
ances, intercepts all his letters—and, 
by degrees, procures a report to be 
circulated that he is unfaithful to his 
love, and about to be wedded to a 
wealthy bride abroad. Lucy with 
difficulty listens to this report, but 


she writes again and again to procure 
its contradiction from Ravenswood— 
and all (as might be suspected from 
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what we have seen) in_vain. ‘“Wearied 
at last by the obstinate silence of hep 
apparently careless or faithless lovey 
there is wrung from her a cold half. 
consent to her marriage with Bucklaw, 
She stipulates, however, that one more 
letter shall be addressed to Ravens, 
wood, and calculating the latest day 
on which it might be possible for his 
answer to arrive, she agrees to sign 
the contract on that day in case no 
such answer should make its appear- 
ance. 5 

Her letter had never been sent, 9 
that Lady Ashton was under no ap. 
prehension of an answer ; but Luey, 
unknown to her mother, had despatched 
a duplicate—but the scene will explaix 
itself. ‘ 

*¢ There were only present, Sir William 
Ashton, and Colonel Douglas Ashton, the 
last in full regimentals—Bucklaw in. bride. 
groom trim—Craigengelt freshly equipped 
from top to toe by the bounty of his patron, and 
bedizened with as much lace as might have 
become the dress of the Copper Captain, to- 
gether with the Rev. Mr Bide-the-bent; 
the presence of a minister being, in strict 
presbyterian families, an indispensable re- 


quisite upon all occasions of unusual so. ' 


lemnity. 

‘* Wines and refreshments were placed on 
a table, on which the writings were display. 
ed, ready for signature. é 

** But before proceeding either to busi- 
ness or refreshment, Mr Bide-the-bent, at a 
signal from Sir William Ashton, invited the 
company to join him in a short extempo: 
rary prayer, in which he implored a bless- 
ing upon the contract now to be solemnized 
between the honourable parties then present. 
With the simplicity of his times and pro- 
fession, which permitted strong 
allusions, he petitioned, that the wounded 
mind of one of these noble parties might 
be healed, in reward of her compliance with 
the advice of her right honourable parents} 
and that, as she had proved herself a child 
after God’s commandment, by honouring 
her father and mother, she and her’s might 
enjoy the promised blessing—length of days 
in the land here, and a happy portion here- 
after in a better country. He prayed fur- 
ther, that the bridegroom might be weaned 
from those follies which seduce youth from 
the path of knowledge ; that he might cease 
to take delight in vain and unprofitable com- 
pany, scoffers, rioters, and those who’ sit late 
at the wine, (here Bucklaw winked to 
Craigengelt), and cease from the society that 
cayseth to err. A suitable supplication in 


behalf of Sir William and Lady Ashton, ‘ 


and their family, concluded this religious 
address, which 


past all hopes of grace. 


Tune’ 








us embraced ome ei 4 
dual present, excepting Craigengelt, whom. 
the worthy divine probably considered af 
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+ « The business of the day now went for- 
ward; Sir William Ashton signed the con- 
tract. with legal solemnity and precision ; 
his-son, with military non-chalance ; and 
Bucklaw, having subscribed as rapidly as 
Craigengelt could turn the leaves, concluded 
by wiping bis pen on that worthy’s new laced 
cravat. H P f 
It: was now Miss Ashton’s turn to sign 
the writings,-and she was guided by her 
watchful mother to the table for that pur- 
At her first attempt, she began to 
write with a dry pen, and when the circum- 
stance was pointed out, seemed unable, after 
several attempts, to dip it in the massive sil- 
ver ink-standish, which stood full before 
her. Lady Ashton’s vigilance hastened: to 
supply the deficiency. I have myself seen 
the fatal deed, and in the distinct charac. 
ters in which the name of Lucy Ashton is 
traced on each page, there is only a very 
slight tremulous irregularity, indicative of 
her state of mind at the time of the sub- 
scription. But the last signature is incom- 
plete, defaced, and blotted ; for while her 
hand was employed in tracing it, the hasty 
tramp of a horse was heard at the gate, 
succeeded by a step in the outer gallery, and 
avoice, which, in a commanding tone, bore 
down the opposition of the menials. The 
pen dropped from Lucy’s fingers, as she ex- 
daimed with a faint shriek—‘** He is come 
—he is come !” 


s * * * 


“ Hardly had Miss Ashton dropped the 
pen, when the door of the apartment flew 
open, and the Master of Ravenswood en- 
tered the apartment. 

“ Lockhard and another domestic, who 
had in vain attempted to oppose his passage 
through the gallery or anti-chamber, were 
seen standing on the threshold transfixed 
with surprise, which was instantly commu- 
nicated to the whole party in the state-room. 
That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was 
mingled with resentment ; that of Bucklaw, 
with haughty and affected indifference ; the 
test, even Lady Ashton herself, shewed 
signs of fear, and Lucy seemed petrified to 
stone by this unexpected apparition. Ap« 
patition it might well be termed, for Ravens- 
wood had more the appearance of one re- 
tumed from the dead, than of a living 
visitor. 

“ He planted himself full in the middle 

the apartment, opposite to the table at 
which Lucy was seated, on whom, as if she 
had been a in the chamber, he bent his 
tyes with a mingled expression of deep 
grief and deliberate indignation. His dark- 
coloured riding cloak, displaced from .one 
shoulder, hung around one side of his per- 
son in the ample folds of the Spanish man- 
tle. The rest of his rich dress was travel- 
toil'd, and deranged by hard riding. He 
had a sword by his side, and pistols in his 
belt. His slouched hat, which he had not 
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removed at, entrance, gave an additional 
gloom to his. dark features, which, wasted 
by sorrow, and marked by the ghastly look 
communicated by long io. added to a 
countenance naturally somewhat stern and 
wild, a fierce and even savage expression. 
The matted and dishevelled locks of hair 
which escaped from under his hat, together 
with his fixed and unmoved posture, made 
his head more resemble that of a marble 
bust than of a living man. He said nota 
single word, and there was a deep silence in 
the company for more than two minutes. 

It was broken by Lady Ashton, who in 
that space partly recovered her natural au- 
dacity. She demanded to know the cause 
of this unauthorised intrusion. 

‘* * That is a question, madam,’ ” said 
her son, * which I have the best right to ask 
—and I must request of the Master of Ra- 
venswood to follow me, where he can an- 
swer it at leisure.’ 

Bucklaw interposed, saying, ‘ No man 
on earth should usurp his previous right in 
demanding an explanation from the Mas- 
ter.—Craigengelt,’ he added, in an under 
tone, ‘den ye, why do you stand staring 
as if you saw a ghost ? fetch me my sword 
from the gallery.’ 

‘**T willrelinquish to noman,’ said Colonel 
Ashton, ‘ my right of calling to account the 
man who has offered this unparalleled af- 
front to my family.’ 

** * Be patient, gentlemen, said Ravens- 
wood, turning sternly towards them, and 
waving his hand as if to impose silence on 
their altercation. ‘ If you are as weary 
of your lives as I am, I will find time and 
place to pledge mine against one or both ; 
at present I have no leisure for the disputes 
of triflers.’ 

‘** Triflers !’ echoed Colonel Ashton, half 
unsheathing his sword, while Bucklaw laid 
his hand on the hilt of that which Craigen- 
gelt had just reached him. 

** Sir William Ashton, alarmed for his 
son’s safety, rushed between the young men 
and Ravenswood, exclaiming, -* My son, | 
command you—Bucklaw, I entreat you— 
keep the peace, in the name of the queen 
and of the law.’ 

‘¢ * In the name of the law of God,’ said 
Bide-the-bent, advancing also with uplifted 
hands between Bucklaw, the Colonel, and 
the object of their resentment—‘ In the 
name of Him who brought peace on earth, 
and good will to mankind, I implore—l., 
beseech—I command you to forbear violence 
towards each other. God hateth the blood- 
thirsty man—he who striketh with the sword, , 
shall perish with the sword.’ / 

‘* * Do you take me for a dog, sir,’ said 
Colonel Ashton, turning fiercely upon him, | 
* or something more brutally stupid, to. en- 
dure this insult in my father’s house ?—Let 
me go, Bucklaw ! He shall account to me, 
or, by heaven, I will stab him where he 
stands.’ ’ 

*** You shall not touch him here,” said. , 
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Bucklaw 3 “ he once gave ‘me my life, and 

were he the devil come to fly away with the 

whole house and tion, he shall have 
ing but fair pay: 

** The passions of the two young men thus 
counteracting each other, gave Ravenswood 
leisure ‘to exclaim, in a stern and steady 
voice, * Silence !—let him who really seeks 

, take the fitting time when it is to 
be d; my mission here will be shortly 
accomplished.—Is that, madam, your hand ?” 
he added in a softer tone, extending towards 
Miss Ashton her last letter. 

‘© A faultering ‘ Yes,’ seemed rather to 
escape from her lips, than to be uttered as a 
voluntary answer. 

** « And is this also your hand ?” extend- 
ing towards her the mutual engagement. 

** Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a 
yet stronger and more confused feeling, so 
utterly disturbed her understanding, that 
she probably scarcely comprehended the 

ion that was put to her. 

** © If you design,’ said Sir William Ash- 
ton, * to found any legal claim on that 
paper, sir, do not ex to receive any an- 
swer to an extra-judicial question.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Sir William Ashton,’ said Ravens- 
wood, * I pray you, and all who hear me, 
that you will not mistake my purpose. If 
this young lady, of her own free will, de- 
sires the restoration of this contract, as her 
letter would seem to imply—there is not a 
withered leaf which this autumn wind strews 
on the heath, that is more valueless in my 
eyes. But I must and will hear the truth 
from her own mouth—without this satisfac- 
tion I will not leave this spot. Murder me 
by numbers you possibly may; but [I am 
an armed man—I am a desperate man,— 
and I will not die without ample vengeance. 
This is my resolution, take it as you may. 
I writ hear her determination from her 
own mouth; from her own mouth, alone, 
and without witnesses, will I hear it. Now 
chuse,’ he said, drawing his sword with the 
right hand, and, with the left, by the same 
motion taking a pistol from his belt and 
eocking it, but turning the point of one wea- 
pon and the muzzle of the other to the 
ground,—*‘ Chuse.if you will have this hall 
floated with blood, or if you will grant me 
the decisive interview with my affianced 
bride, which the laws of God and the coun- 
try alike entitle me to demand.’ 

** All recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
and the determined action by which it was 
accompanied ; for the ecstasy of real despe- 
ration seldom fails to overpower the less 
energetic passions by which it may be oppo- 
sed. The clergyman was the first to speak. 
*In the name of God,’ he said, * receive 
an overtiire of peace from the meanest of 
his servants. What this honourable per- 
son demands, albeit it is u with over 
violence, hath yet in it something of reason. 
Let him hear from Miss Lucy’s own lips 
that she hath dutifully acceded to the will 
of her parents, and repenteth her of her co- 
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venant with him ; and when he is assured 
this, he will depart in peace unto Rooms 
dwelling, and cumber us no more. \Alagt 
the workings of the ancient Adam gy 
strong even in the regenerate—surely we 
should have long suffering with those who, 
being yet in the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity, are swept forward by the um 
controulable current of worldly passion, 
Let then the Master of Ravenswood have’ 
the interview on which he insisteth ; it cay 
but be as a passing pang to this honourable 
maiden, since her faith is now irrev 
pledged to the choice of her parents. ‘Lée: 
It, I say, be thus: it belongeth to my fine. 
tions to entreat your honour’s compliange 
with this healing overture. ‘oY 

‘* « Never,’ answered Lady Ashton, whose 
rage had now overcome her first i 
and terror—‘ never shall this man 
in private with my daughter, the affianced 
bride of another. Pass from this room 
who will, I remain here. I fear neither his 
violence nor his weapons, though some,’ 
she said, glancing 2 look towards Colonel 
Ashton, *‘ who bear my name, appear mote 
moved by them.’ 

“ *« For God’s sake, madam,’ answered the 
worthy divine, ‘ add not fuel to firebrands, 
The Master of Ravenswood cannot, I am 
sure, object to your presence, the 
lady’s state of health being considered, 
your maternal duty. I myself will alo 
tarry ; peradventure my grey hairs may tum 
away wrath.’ 

** © You are welcome to do so, sir,” said 
Ravenswood ; ‘and Lady Ashton is alo 
welcome to remain, if she shall think pro. 
per ; but let all others depart.’ 

** * Ravenswood,” said Colonel Ashton, 
crossing him as he went out, * you shall 
account for this ere long.’ 

‘** When you please,’ replied Ravens 
wood. 

*¢ *¢ But I,’ said Bucklaw, with a half 
smile, ‘ have a prior demand on your lei- 
sure, a claim of some standing.’ 

‘* © Arrange it as you will,’ said Ravens. 
wood ; ‘ leave me but this day in peace, 
and I will have no dearer employment on 
earth, to-morrow, than to give you all the 
satisfaction you can desire.’ 

The other gentlemen left the apartment; 
but Sir William Ashton lingered. 

‘6 © Master of Ravenswood,” he said, in 8 
conciliating tone, ‘ I think I have not de- 
served that you should make this scandal 
and outrage in my family. If you will 
sheathe your sword, and retire with me into 
my study, I will prove to you, by the most 
satisfactory arguments, the inutility of your 
present irregular procedure——’ 

** ¢ To-morrow, sir—to-morrow—to-mor- 
row, I will hear you at length,’ reiterated 
Ravenswood, interrupting him ; ‘ this day 
hath its own sacred and indispensible busi- 
ness.’ 

‘* He pointed to the door, and Sir Wil- 
liam left'the ‘apartment. ar 
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{, 6 Ravenswood sheathed hissword, uncock- 
edand returned his pi l to his belt, walked 

to the door of the apartment, 
which he bolted—returned, raised his hat 
from his forehead, and, gazing upon Lucy 
with eyes in which an expression of sorrow 
overcaine their late fierceness, spread his 
dishevelled locks back from his face, and 
gid, ‘ Do you know me, Miss Ashton ?— 
Yam still Edgar Ravenswood.’ ” 


After some faultering, the Divine 
shews Ravenswood the signature of 
Lucy, applied to the deed of contract. 
« Ravenswood gazed upon the deed as 
if petrified, and it was without fraud 
or compulsion,” said he, looking to- 
wards the clergyman, “that Miss 
Ashton subscribed this parchment ?” 
“JT youch it upon my sacred charac- 
ter.” 

«“ ¢ This is indeed, madam, an undeniable 
iece of evidence,’ said Ravenswood stern- 

; ‘and it will be equally unnecessary and 
ishonourable to waste another word in use- 
Jess remonstrance or reproach. There, ma- 
dam,’ he said, laying down before Lucy the 
signed paper and the broken piece of gold* 
‘there are the evidences of your first en- 

ent; may you be mere faithful to 
SS which you have just formed. I will 
trouble you to return the corresponding to- 
kens of my ill-placed confidence—I ought 
rather to say of my egregious folly.’ 

“ Lucy returned the scornful glance of 

her lover with a gaze, from which 
tion seemed to have been banished ; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his mean- 
ing, for she raised her hands as if to undo 
ablue ribbon which she wore around her 
neck, She was unable to accomplish her 
purpose, but Lady Ashton cut the ribbon 
asunder, and detached the broken piece of 
geld which Miss Ashton had till then worn 
concealed in her bosom; the written coun- 
terpart of the lovers’ engagement she for 
some time had had in her own possession. 
With a haughty ‘curtsey, she delivered 
both to Ravenswood, who was much soft- 
ened when he took the piece of gold. 


‘* © And she could wear it thus,’ he said 

ing to himself—*‘ could wear it in her 

very bosom—could wear it next to her heart 
even when—but complaint avails not,’ he 
said, dashing from his eye the tear which 
had gathered. in it, and resuming the stern 
composure of his manner. He strode to 
the chimney, and threw into the fire ed 
paper and piece of gold, stamping upon the 
coals with Phe heel of his tg A if to ine, 
sure their destruction. ‘ I will be no long- 
er,’ he then said, ‘ an intruder here—Your 
evil wishes, and your worse offices, Lady 
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Ashton, I will only return, by hoping these 
will be your last na against your 
daughter’s honour and happiness.—And to 

ou madam,’ he said, shimntag Lucy, ‘I 

ave nothing farther to say, except to pray 
to God that you may not become a world’s 
wonder for this act of wilful and deliberate 
perjury.’—Having uttered these words, he 
turned on his heel, and left the apartment.”” 

Ravenswood departs on the instant, 
and in spite of the sickness of heart 
and life which falls upon Lucy,—the 
preparations for the marriage are hur- 
ried on with all speed by Lady Ashton 
—the ignorant and careless Bucklaw 
allowing things to go as it might hap- ~ 
pen—not suspecting or understanding 
the depth of Lucy’s passion for Ravens- 
wood—and little comprehending in 
general either the feelings or the rights 
of woman. Then comes the terrible 
scene for which all this has been the 
prelude. 

** It is well known that the weddings of 
ancient days were celebrated with a festive 
publicity rejected by the delicacy of modern 
times. The marriage-guests upon the pre- 
sent occasion were regaled with a banquet 
of unbounded profusion, the relics of which, 
after the domestics had feasted in their turn, 
were distributed among the shouting crowd, 
with as many barrels of ale as made the hi- 
larity without correspond to that within the 
castle. The gentlemen, according to the 
fashion of the times, in » for the most 
part, in deep draughts of the richest wines, 
while the ladies, prepared for the ball, which 
always closed a bridal entertainment, im- 
patiently expected their arrival in the state 
gallery. At length the social party broke 
wp at a late hour, and the gentlemen crowd- 

into the saloon, and, enlivened by wine 
and the joyful occasion, laid aside their 
swords, and handed their impatient partners 
to the floor. The music already rung from 
the gallery, along the fretted roof of the an- 
cient state apartment. According to strict 
etiquette, the bride ought to have opened 
the ball, but Lady Ashton, making an apo- 
logy on account of her daughter’s health, 
offered her own hand to Bucklaw as substi- 
tute for her daughter’s. 

** But as Lady Ashton raised her head 
gracefully, expecting the strain at which 
she was to begin the dance, she was so 
much struck by an wn alteration in 
the ornaments of the apartment, that she 
was surprised into an exclamation,—‘ Whe 
has dared to change the pictures ?’ 

‘* All looked up, and those who knew the 
usual state of the apartment, observed, with 
surprise, that the picture of Sir William 
Ashton’s father was removed from its place, 





* It was then the custom for Scottish lovers, of whatever rank, to ratify their first, ex- 
—- of vows, by breaking a piece of gold coin, each to wear a part of it next the heart, 
their 


the fulfilment of their-engagements. 
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and in its stead that of old Sir Malise Ra- 
venswood seemed to frown a 
ce upon the party assemb ow. 
The exchange must have been made while 
the apartments were empty, but had not 
been observed until the torches and lights 
in the sconces were kindled for the ball. 
The hauglity and heated spirits of the gen- 
tlemen led them to demand an immediate 
enquiry into the cause of what they deemed 
an affront to their host and to themselves ; 
but Lady Ashton, recovering herself, passed 
it over as the freak of a crazy wench who 
was maintained about the castle, and whose 
ible imagination had been observed 
to be much effected by the stories which 
Dame Gourlay delighted to tell concerning 
* the former family,’ so Lady Ashton named 
the Ravenswoods. The obnoxious picture 
was immediately removed, and the ball was 
opened by Lady Ashton with a grace and 
dignity which supplied the charms of youth, 
and almost verified the extravagant enco- 
miums of the elder part of the company, 
who extolled her performance as far exceed- 
ing the dancing of the rising generation. 

“© When Lady Ashton sat down, she 
was not surprised to find that her daughter 
had left the apartment, and she herself fol- 
lowed, eager to obviate any impression 
which might have been made Re ong her 
nerves byan incident so likely to affect them 
as the mysterious transposition of the por- 
traits. Apparently she found her appre- 
hensions groundless, for she returned in 
about an hour, and whispered the bride- 
groom, who extricated hiniself from the 
dancers, and vanished from the apartment. 
The instruments now played their loudest 
strains—the dancers pursued their exercise 
with all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, 
mirth, and high spirits, when a cry was 
heard so shrill and piercing, as at once to 
arrest the dance and the music. All stood 
motionless; but when the yell was again 
repeated, Colonel Ashton snatched a torch 
from the sconce, and demanding the key of 
the bridal-chamber from Henry, to whom, 
as bride’s-man, it had been entrusted, rush- 
ed thither, followed by Sir William and 
Lady Ashton, and one or two ‘others, near 
relations of the family. The bridal guests 
waited their return in stupified amaze- 
ment. 

** Arrived at the door of the apartment, 
Colonel Ashton knocked and called, but re- 
ceived no answer, except stifled greans.— 
He hesitated no longer to open the door of 
the apartment, in which he found opposi- 
tion, from something which lay against it. 
When he had succeeded in opening it, the 
body of the bridegroom was found lying on 
the threshold of the bridal-chamber, and 
all around was flooded with blood. A cry 
of surprise and horror was raised by all pre- 
sent; and the company, excited by this 
new alarm, began to rush tumultuously to- 
wards the sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton, first whispering to his mother,— 

3 
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* Search for her—she has murdered. him!’ 
drew his sword, planted himself in the pas, 
sage, and declared he would suffer no man 
to pass excepting the clergyman, and. the 
medical person present. By their assist. 
ance, Bucklaw, who still breathed, was 
raised from the ground, and transported to 
another apartment, where his friends, full 
of suspicion and murmuring, assembled 
round him to learn the opinion of the. sur. 
geon. 

** In the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her 
husband, and their assistants, in vain sought 
Lucy in the bridal bed and in the chamber, 
There was no private passage from the 
room, and they began to think that she 
must have thrown herself from the window, 
when one of. the company, holding his 
torch lower than the rest, discovered some. 
thing white in the corner of the great ald. 
fashioned chimney of the apartment. Here 
they found the unfortunate girl, seated, or 
rather couched like a hare upon its form— 
her head-gear dishevelled ; her night-clothes 
torn and dabbled with blood,—her eyes 
glazed, and her features convulsed into a 
wild paroxysm of insanity. When she saw 
herself discovered, she gibbered, made 
mouths, and pointed at them with her 
bloody fingers, with the frantic gestures of 
an exulting demoniac. 

** Female assistance was now hastily sum- 
moned ; the unhappy bride was overpower. 
ed, not without the use of some force. As 
they carried her over the threshold, she 
Icoked down, and uttered the only articu- 
late words that she had yet spoken, saying, 
with a sort of grinning exultation,—* So, 
you have ta’en up your bonnie bridegroom ?” 
She was by the shuddering assistants con- 
veyed to another and more retired a 
ment, where she was secured as her situa- 
tion required, and closely watched. The 
unutterable agony of the parents—the hor- 
ror and confusion of all who were in the 
castle—the fury of contending passions be- 
tween the friends of the different parties, 
passions augmented by previous intemper- 
ance, surpass description. 

‘* The surgeon was the first who obtained 
something like a patient hearing; he pro- 
nounced that the wound of Bucklaw, 
though severe and dangerous, was by no 
means fatal, but might readily be rendered 
so by disturbance and hasty removal. This 
silenced the numerous party of Bucklaw’s 
friends, who had previously insisted that 
he should, at all rates, be transported from” 
the castle to the nearest of their houses.— 
They still demanded, however, that, in con- 
sideration of what had happened, four of 
their number should remain to watch over 
the sick-bed of their friend, and that a suit- 
able number of their doniestics, well armed, 
should also remain in the castle. _ This con- 
dition being acceded to on the part of Co- 
lonel Ashton and his father, the rest of the 


bridegroom’s friends left the castle,  not-. 


withstanding the hour and the darkness of 
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the night. The cares of the medical man 
were next employed in behalf of Miss Ash- 
ton, whom he pronounced to be in a very 
state.’ Farther medical assist- 
ance was immediately summoned. All 
ight she remained delirious. On the morn- 
ing, she fell into a state of absolute insensi- 
bility. The next evening, the physicians 
said, would be the crisis of her malady. 
It proved so, for although she awoke from 
her trance with some appearance of calm- 
ness, and suffered her night-clothes to be 
changed, or yy in order, yet so soon as she 
put her hand to her neck, as if to search 
for the fatal blue ribbon, a tide of recollec- 
tions seemed to rush upon her, which her 
mind and body were alike incapable of 
pearing. Convulsion followed convulsion, 
till they closed in death, without her being 
able to utter a word explanatory of the fatal 
scene.” 

At the funeral of Lucy, when all her 
near kinsmen are assembled in the 
vault of death, it is remarked that one 
is present for whom no place had been 
appointed, and Colonel Ashton knows 
full. well that this is the Master of 
Ravenswood. He draws him aside 
immediately after the dust had been 
sattered into the grave, and, in a few 
words, challenges him to fight early in 
the morrow—alone—and on the sands 
in the neighbourhood of Ravenswood’s 
own residence. Ravenswood is un- 
willing that the tragedy should be car- 
ried into any farther depths of blood 
by his means,—but is at last compell- 
ed to accept the challenge. 


** « Alone we meet,’ said Colonel Ash- 
ton, * and alone will the survivor of us 
return from that place of rendezvous.’ 

“* Then God have mercy on the soul of 
him who falls!’ said Ravenswood. 

“© * So be it!” said Colonel Ashton ; ‘ so 
far can my charity reach even for the man 
I hate most deadly, and with the deepest 
treason. Now, break off, for we shall be in- 
terrupted. The links by the sea-shore to 
the east of Wolf ’s-hope—the hour sun-rise 
our swords our only weapons.’ 

“+ Enough,” said the Master, ‘I will 
not fail you.’ ” 

Ravenswood goes home to pass his 
last sleepless night at Wolfscrag. He 
is received by the only attendant who 
still remains faithful to the fallen for- 
tunes of his house. 

“Caleb would have said something of 
the disrepair of the chamber, but was silen- 
ced by the irritable impatience which was 


Seem in his master’s countenance ; he 
lighted the way trembling and in silence, 


placed the lamp on the table of the desert- 
ed room, and was about to attempt some 
arrangement of the bed, when his master 
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bid him begone in a tone that admitted of 
no delay. The old man retired, not to 
rest, but to prayer; and from time to time 
crept to the door of the apartment, in order 
to find out whether Ravenswood had gone 
to repose. His measured heavy step upon 
the floor was only interrupted by deep 
groans; and the repeated stamps of the heel 
of his heavy boot, intimated too clearly, 
that the wretched inmate was abandoning 
himself at such moments to paroxysms of 
uncontrolled agony. The old man thought 
that the morning, for which he longed, 
would never have dawned ; but time, ps 
course rolls on with equal current, however 
it may seem more rapid or more slow to 
mortal apprehension, brought the dawn at 
last, and spread a ruddy light on the broad 
verge of the glistening ocean. It was early 
in November, and the weather was serene 
for the season of the year. But an easter- 
ly wind had prevailed during the night, 
and the advancing tide rolled nearer than 
usual to the foot of the crags on which the 
castle was founded. ; 

** With the first peep of light, Caleb 
Balderstone again resorted to the door of 
Ravenswood’s sleeping apartment, through 
a chink of which he observed him engaged 
in measuring the length of two or three 
swords which lay in a closet adjoining to 
the apartment. He muttered to himself, 
as he selected one of these weapons, * It is 
shorter—let him have this advantage as he 
has every other.’ 

** Caleb Balderstone knew too well, from 
what he witnessed, upon what enterprise his 
master was bound, and how vain all inter- 
ference on his part must necessarily prove. 
He had but time to retreat from the door, 
so nearly was he surprised by his master 
suddenly coming out, and descending to the 
stables. The faithful domestic, followed, 
and from the dishevelled appearance of his 
master’s dress, and his ghastly looks, was 
confirmed in his conjecture that he had 
passed the night without sleep or repose.— 
He found him busily engaged in saddling 
his horse, a service from which Caleb, 
though with faultering voice and trembling 
hands, offered to relievehim. Ravenswood 
rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and 
having led the animal into the court, was 
just abort to mount him, when the old do- 
mestic’s fear giving way to the strong at- 
tachment which was the principal passion 
of his mind, he flung himself suddenly at 
Ravenswood’s feet, and his knees, 
while he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir! oh master ! 
kill me if you will, but do not go out on 
this dreadful errand. O! my dear master, 
wait but this day—the Marquis of A—— 
comes to-morrow, and a’ will be remedied.” 

** © You have no longer a master, Caleb,’ 
said Ravenswood, endeavouring to extri- 
cate himself; ‘ why old man, would you 
cling to a falling tower ?” 

** © But I have a master,’ cried Caleb, still 
holding him fast, ‘ while the heir of Ra- 
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venswood breathes. I am but a servant ; 
but I was your father’s—your grandfather’s 
—I was born for the family—I have lived 
for them—I would die for them—Stay but 
at home, and all will be well !’ 

“* * Well? fool! well?’ said Ravens- 
wood ; ‘ vain old man, nothing hereafter in 
life will be well with me, and happiest is 
the hour that shall soonest close it.’ 

“© So saying, he extricated himself from 
the old man’s hold, threw himself on his 
horse, and rode out at the gate; but in- 
stantly turning back, he threw towards Ca- 
leb, who hastened to meet him, a heavy 


purse of 

bs cheb, he said, with a ghastly smile, 

* I make you my executor ;’ and again 
ing his bridle, he resumed his course 

down the hill. 


The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, 
for the old man ran to observe the course 
which was taken by his master, who turn- 
ed to the left down a small and broken 
path, which gained the sea-shore through 
a cleft in the rock, and led to a sort of cove, 
where, in former times, the boats of the 
castle were wont to be moored. Observing 
him take this course, Caleb hastened to 
the eastern battlement, which commanded 
the prospect of the whole sands, very near 
as far as the village of Wolf’s-hope. He 
could easily see his master riding in that 
direction, as fast as the horse could carry 
him. The prophecy* at once rushed on 
Balderstone’s mind, that the Lord of Ra- 
venswood should perish on the Kelpie’s 
Flow, which lay half way betwixt the tower 
and the links or sand-knolls, to the north- 
east of Wolf’s-hope. He saw him accord- 
ingly reach the fatal spot, but he never saw 
him pass further. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was 
already in the field, pacing the turf with 

ess, and looking with impatience 
towards the tower for the arrival of his an- 
tagonist. The sun had now risen, and 
shewed its broad disk above the eastern sea, 
so that he could easily discern the horse- 
‘man who rode towards him with speed 
which argued impatience equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it 
had melted into the air. He rubbed his 
eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which 
he was met by Balderstone, who came from 
the ite direction. No trace what- 
ever of horse or rider could be discerned ; 
it only appeared, that the late winds and 
high tides had greatly extended the usual 
bounds of the quicksand, and that the un- 
fortunate horseman, as ai from the 
hoof-tracks, in his precipitate haste, had 
not attended to keep on the firm sands on 
the foot of the rock, but had taken the 
shortest and most dangerous course. One 
only vestige of his fate appeared. A large 
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sable feather had been detached from hig 
hat, and the rippling waves of the risj 
tide wafted it to Caleb’s feet. The 
man took it up, dried it, and placed it iy 
his bosom. 

Such is the catastrophe of the Bride 
of Lammermoor—a catastrophe more 
striking in itself, and more wisely and 
profoundly adapted to all the circum. 
stances of the story was never invent. 
ed nor adorned by novelist or 
dian. The scene of the bridal cham. 
ber is the most terrible of conceptions, 


“and yet where was ever fictitious ter. 


ror less productive of distrust ? It ig 
indeed an awful close—but the mind 
has been wrought up to a steady and 
gloomy expectation of miseries—and 
the eye scarcely starts when it sees 
above the final chapter, the propheti¢ 
inscription, 

‘© Who cometh from the bridal chamber? 

It is Azrael, the angel of death.” 

In like manner, the dreary and deso. 
late destruction of young Ravenswood 
is conceived in perfect harmony with 
the ideas which the whole plan of the 
story have tended to make us connect 
with his person. We feel that the 
cup of the calamities of his house is 
full, and the echoes of those old pro- 
phecies which hags and witches mut 
ter in our ears, have a fearful hor 
ror about them, which nothing cap 
render vulgar. The use of Scottish 
superstitions in this tale is indeed 
managed with very singular skill— 
and in a way too of which no example 
had hithertoo been afforded by 
author. But the black feather that 
ripples in the rising wave, above the 
trackless grave of Ravenswood, is 2 
more awful image than all the incan- 
tations of witches or wizards ever had 
power to evoke. 

There is, perhaps, more poetry, and 
that of the finest kind, in the last two 
or three scenes of this novel, than 
any similar number of pages, written 
by this author, ever contained. The 
merit is not diminished, but we think 
increased, if, as he tells us at the 
close, the Bride of Lammermoor be in 
its essence no fiction—but OWER 
TRUE A TALE. 

We have no room to say much of 
the more ludicrous scenes which are 
copiously intermingled with the ear- 
lier parts of this tragic narrative. 
The chief source of the comic interest 





* This old prophecy had been introduced at an early part of the story. 
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in the’piece, is the character: of that 
(aleb Balderstoné, who, as we have 


gen, is the only remaining servant of 

e heir of the Ravenswoods. In the 
x two volumes, the part which this 
man plays is that of a steward, ex- 
tremely anxious to support the credit 
of his master, and to conceal from his 

ts the poverty of his household, 
all sorts of shifts and fabrications. 
Some of these are very diverting ; but 
it is probable that the generality of 
readers will think Caleb's inventions 
are too much dwelt upon, and that the 
ioke is pursued till its interest is ex- 
hausted. Although the shifts he re- 
grts to are various, yet, in all of them, 
the fundamental circumstances from 
which the comic effect arises, remain 
much the same. The pleasant- 

ry besides hinges more upon the po- 
sition of circumstances, than upon the 
nature of the characters engaged in 
them. Bailie Jarvie’s journey into the 
ighland’s, for instance, was a better 
souree of the ludicrous ; for while the 
circumstances were changing around 
him, the habits of the man were con- 
timally forming new contrasts with 
the situations in which he was placed. 

Nothing, however, can be better 
than the’ scene in which Balderstone 
npeehes his master’s larder, bya for- 

ible spoiling of a cooper's christening 
dinner—and indeed the whole picture 
of the domestic economy of this citi- 
wn's family is conceived in the very 
best spirit of our author. 

The name of the Legend of Mon- 
tose is such, that we suspect the im- 
pression produced by a perusal of the 
novel itself will be rather a disap- 
pinting one. And yet so far as it 
goes, nothing can be better than it is 
—Itis not the story of Montrose—that 
we hope to see treated_by the same 
pen hereafter, in a very different style 
of fulness—but is a little sketch of the 
manners of Scotland as they existed 
during that period of convulsion of 
Which the genius of Montrose was so 
Principal an ornament—and as such 
may be an extremely well-judged 
Means of preparing our minds for a 
more detailed view of a great man of 
whom, compared with the celebrity 
of his name, it is wonderful how 
litle is known by the greater part 
even of his countrymen. The true 
hero of the piece, however, is not at 
all Montrose but a certain Major 
ren, 8 soldier of fortune, who, 

ou. V.* 
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in his time, has fought under every bel- 
ligerent prince in . Europe,. and who 
is ultimately enlisted -in the service 
of “ the great. Marquis.” The no- 
vel, which occupies about a volume and 
a half, is almost entirely taken up with 
his adventures—and his character is 
certainly among the best comic inven- 
tions of the author. His talkative 
pedantry—his clear-headed selfishness 
—the admirable presence of mind 
with which he extricates himself from 
difficulties—and a certain vein of dry 
mockery which accompanies him in 
every situation, render him a most 
agreeable person for the reader to fol- 
low through the various chances of 
war. He would make a good figure on 
the stage, if the tale were such as to 
furnish more ample materials for a 
dramatic piece. 

We cannot afford to give any ac« 
count of his achievements in this 
Legend of Montrose, but in order to 
give a notion of his character, shall 
quote a few passages from his own 
narrative of his preceding history. 


“«* May I be permitted to ask, then,’ 
said Lord Menteith, * to whom I have the 
good fortune to stand quarter-master ?” 

*** Truly, my lord,’ said the trooper, 
** my name is Dalgetty—Dugald Dalgetty, 
Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
thwacket, at your honourable service to 
command. It is a name you may have 
seen in Gallo-Belgicus, the Swedish Intel. 
ligencer, or, if you read High-Dutch, in 
the Fliegendien Merceur of Leipsic. My 
father, my lord, having by unthrifty courses 
reducted a fair patrimony to a nonentity, 
I had no better shift, when I was eighteen 
years auld, than to carry the learning whilk 
I had acquired at the Mareschal-College 
of Aberdeen, my gentle bluid and désig- 
nation of Drumthwacket, together with a 
pair of stalwarth arms, and conform, 
to the German wars, there to push my 
way as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, 
my legs and arms stood me in more stead 
than either my gentle kin or my book- 
lear, and I ry myself trailing a pike 
as a private gentleman under old Sir Lu- 
dovick Leslie, where I learned the rules 
o’ service sae tightly, that I will not forget 
them in a hurry. Sir, I have been made to 
stand guard eight hours, being from twelve 
at noon to eight o’clock of the night, at 
the palace, armed with back and breast, 
head-piece and bracelets, being iron to the 
teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice was as 
hard as ever was flint ; and all for stopping 
an instant to speak to my landlady, when 
I should have gone to roll-call.’ 

‘* * And doubtless, sir,” replied Lord Men- 
teith, * you have gone through some hot 

2Y 
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service, as well as this same cold duty you 
talk of ?” 

** * Surely, my lord, it doth not become 
me to ; but he that hath seen the 
fields of Leipsic and of Lutzen, may be 
said to have seen pitched battles. And 
one who hath witnessed the intaking of 
Frankfort, and Spanheim, and Nuremberg, 
and so forth, should know something about 

storms, onslaughts and outfalls.’ 

** © But your merit, sir, and experience, 
were, doubtless, followed by promotion.” 

** * It came slow, my lord, dooms slow,’ 
replied Dalgetty; ‘ but as my Scottish 
countrymen, the fathers of the war, and 
the raisers of those valourous Scottish re- 
giments that were the dread of Germany, 
began to fall pretty thick, what with pesti- 
lence and what with the sword, why we, 
their children, succeeded to their inherit- 


ance. Sir, I was six years first private | 


ntleman of the company, and three years 

ce-speisade ; disdaining to receive a hal- 
bert, as unbecoming my birth. Wherefore 
I was ultimately promoted to be a fahn- 
dragger, as the High Dutch call it, (which 

ignifies an ancient) in the King’s Lief Re- 

giment of Black-Horse, and thereafter I 
arose to be lieutenant and ritt-master, un- 
der that invincible monarch, the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, the Lion of the 
North, the terror of Austria, Gustavus the 
victorious.’ 

‘** And yet, if I understand you, Captain 
Dalgetty,—I think that rank corresponds 
with your foreign title of ritt-master,_——’ 

** © The same grade preceesely,’ answer- 
ed. Dalgetty ; ‘ ritt-master signifying li- 
terally file-leader.’ 

‘* ¢ I was observing,’ continued Lord 
Menteith, ‘ that, if I understand you 
right, you had left the service of this great 
Prince.’ 


*** It was after his death—it was after 
his death, sir,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ when I 
was in no shape bound to continue mine 
adherence. There are things my lord, in 
that service, that cannot but go against the 
stomach of any cavalier of honour. In 
especial, albeit the pay be none of the 
most superabundant, being only about six- 
ty dollars a month to a ritt-master, yet 
the invincible Gustavus never paid above 
one-third of that sum, whilk was distri- 
buted monthly by way of loan; although, 
when justly considered, it was, in fact, a 
borrowing by that great monarch of the 
additional two-thirds which were due to 
the soldier. And I have seen some whole 
regiments of Dutch and Holsteiners mu- 
tiny on the field of battle, like base scul- 
lions, crying out Gelt, gelt, signifying their 
desire of pay, instead of falling to blows 
like our noble Scotch blades, who ever dis- 
dained, my lord, postponing of honour to 
filthy lucre.’ 
the ‘ = were not these arrears,’ said Lord 

enteith, * paid to the soldiery at some 
stated period ?” aed 
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‘« * My lord,” said Dalgetty, 1-* take it 
on my conscience, that at no period, ang 
by no possible process, could one 
of them ever be recovered. I myself neyer 
saw twenty dollars of my own all the time 
I served the invincible Gustavus, unless it 
was from the chance of a storm, or victory 
or the fetching in some town or : 
when a cavalier of fortune, who owe i 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some 
small profit.’ 

** + I begin rather to wonder, sir,’ said 
Lord Menteith, ‘ that you should have cop. 
tinued so long in the Swedish service, than 
that you should have ultimately withdrawn 
from it.’ 

** © Neither I should,’ answered the ritt. 
master; ‘ but that great leader, captain, 
and king, the Lion of the North, and the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith had a way 
of winning battles,’ taking towns, over. 
running countries, and levying contribu. 
tions, whilk made his service irresisti 
delectable to all true-bred cavaliers who 
follow the noble profession of arms. Sim. 
ple as I ride here, my lord, I have m 
commanded the whole stift of Dunklespiel 
on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Pals. 
graye’s palace, consuming his choice wines 
with my comrades, calling in contributions, 
requisitions, and caduacs, and not failing to 
lick my fingers, as became a cook, 
But truly all this glory hastened to decay, 
after our great master had been shot with 
three bullets on the field of Lutzen; where. 
fore, finding that fortune had changed 
sides, that the borrowings and lending 
went on as before out of our pay, while 
the caduacs and casualties were all cut aff, 
Ie’en gave up my commission, and took 
service with Wallenstein in Walter Butler's 
Irish regiment.’ 


His account of his posterior doi 
in the Imperial service under Wal- 
lenstein—and in the Spanish i 
in the Low Countries, is equally 
edifying. 

A considerable part of the interest, 
however, turns upon Allan Macauley, 
Highland gentleman, endowed with 
the second sight; but this gift, up- 
on the whole, is not the means of 
producing a very impressive effeet, al- 
though he has otherwise a good 
to do in the story. A more profound 
feeling is awakened by Ranald Ma- 
ceagh, one of the last survivors of a 
clan nearly extirpated—the “ children 
of the mist,” as they are expressively 
called—one of the races of lawless free- 
booters or caterans. In him we have 
a specimen of the wildest and most 
primitive species of mountaineer 0 
which any remained in the time 
Montrose. Ranald, being mortally 
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calls ~ son - receive his 
words, and charges him to conti- 

os the same mode of life as had been 

sed by his forefathers. He tells 
ig to sow no grain, to enclose no 


gente nor, in any respect, to follow 


yocations of civilized life, but to 
live by hunting, and if that should 
fail, to prey upon the flocks of those 
cans that now occupied the original 
territories of his aneestors. The words 
in which this dying command is deli- 
vered are full of poetry, and carry the 
imagination far back into antiquity. 
And now before concluding, we 
must again protest against the resolu- 
tion which the author professes to have 
formed of giving us no more of his 
novels. Our consolation is, that in 
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that sort he has heretofore been more 
than once a sad vow-breaker. For the 
time, however, we have no doubt he 
is quite sincere in all that he says— 
and in nothing more sincere, we will 
believe, than in the high compliments 
he bestows upon a certain unknown 
author or authoress (his words are, 
* a brother or 4 sister-shadow,” 
whom he considers as well qualified to 
follow in the same field which he 
talks of as abandoned by himself.— 
We hope this commendation—the 
highest commendation that could have 
been bestowed—will not be without 
its due effect as a stimulus upon the 
accomplished person, of whatever sex, 
to whom the world is indebted for the 
tale of “ Marntace.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





. College Museum.—Thirty or forty years 
this museum was neither extensive nor 
splendid. It contained, as we are well in- 
formed, an enormous and very ill looking 
white Greenland bear, a few distorted stuf- 
fed birds, an old black skeleton or two, a 
wretched looking alligator, (fit for an apo- 
thecaries study,) some equally miserable 
snakes, and a heap of the more common 
and coarser minerals. Sir Robert Sibbald, 
it is true, left a considerable collection of 
natural curiosities, which were presented to 
the college, but these, in the course of time, 
disappeared. Many, through neglect, be- 
eame useless, and others, from want of 
eases, were appropriated by curious collec- 
tors with the view of adding them to their 
own stores, as interesting memorials or relics 
of the college museum. This collection is 
again on the increase, and ere long promises 
to be one of the most scientific and beauti- 
fulin Europe. The classical zoological ca- 
binet of Dufresne of Paris has been pur- 
chased for a great sum by the college, and 
is now on its way to Edinburgh. The sale 
of Bullock’s museum in London was attend- 
ed by a gentleman on the part of the Uni- 
versity, and he, we understand, has made 
purchases toa considerable amount. Every 
month collections and specimens are pour- 
ing into the museum from different parts of 
the world, as donations by those who feel 
an interest in the advancement of natural 
istory, and in our national museum. 
Trebra on Central Heat of the Earth.— 
Very long ago, the aged Trebra, now cap- 
tain-general of the mines of Saxony, con- 
jectured that all the decomposition and re- 
combinations which he fancied to be taking 
place in the interior parts of the earth, were 


oceasioned by the action of a central heat. 
This idea seems to have haunted him for 
sixty or seventy years ; and now he thinks 
its truth has been demonstrated by a few 
experiments he made with the thermometer 
in the mines of Saxony. The following 
are the experiments, of which an account is 
given in the Annales des Mines for 1818 : 

At the depth of 2553 feet below the sur- 
face, the thermometer stood at 7 degrees 
above zero. 

At 601.3 feet . . 104° 
O58 feet . . . 12° 
1348} feet . , 15° 

The heat thus appears to increase as the 
depth increases, in the ratio of one degree of 
Reaumur for every 150 feet of depth ; from 
whence it results, according to Trebra, that 
at the depth of 1,196,250 feet, iron would 
be in a state of fusion. The worthy cap- 
tain-general has thus landed us on the con- 
fines of the Hell of the Volcanists, but not 
in the warmest part, for he assures us, it 
must be infinitely hotter farther down. Un- 
fortunately, this mode of discovering the 
actual situation of the internal burning re- 
gions, is highly unsatisfactory ; for the facts 
stated by Trebra, prove not the existence of 
a centri fire, but of a sun which warms the 
surface of the earth. 

Coal not of Vegetable Origin.—In the 
Wernerian Memoirs, it is said that common 
coal is an original chemical deposite, 
and therefore is not formed from vege- 
tables. This opinion, which is fully war- 
ranted by the geological relations of coal, 
has been further confirmed and illustrated 
by the experiments of John of Berlin, and 
of Dr Thomson of Glasgow. Dr Thom- 
son, we understand, has planned and exe- 
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cuted a most beautiful and interesting series 
of iments on the different coals of our 
coal fields, from which it results that coal is 
essentially different from vegetables, whe- 
ther in their perfect or altered state; and 
also possesses characters very different from 
those which vegetables exhibit when expos- 
€d to heat in close vessels or under compres- 
sions. 

Humboldt on the Geography of Plants.— 
ALEXANDER Count Humbuldt has submit- 
ted to the Institute a curious paper, on the 
laws observed in the distribution of vegetable 
forms over the globe. Botany, long con- 
fined to the simple description of the exter- 
nal forms of plants, and their artificial clas- 
sification, now presents several branches of 
study, which place it more on a footing with 
the other sciences. Such are the distribu- 
tion of bles, according to a natural 
methed founded upon the whole part of 
their structure ; physiology, which displays 
their internal organization ; botanical geo- 
graphy, which assizns to each tribe of plants 
their height, limits, and climate. The 
terms alpine plants, plants of hot countries, 
plants of the sea-shore, are to be found in 
all languages, even in those of the most sa- 
vage nations op the banks of the Oronoko. 
They prove that the attention of men has 
been constantly fixed on the distribution of 
vegetables, and on their connexion with the 
temperature of the air, the elevation of the 
soil, and the nature of the ground which 
they inhabit. It does not require much sa- 
gacity to observe, that on the slope of the 
high mountains of Armenia, vegetables of 
a different latitude follow each in succession, 
like the climates, superposed, as it were, 
upon each other. 

The vegetables, says he, which cover the 
vast surface of the globe, present, when we 
study by natural classes or families, striking 

i ces in the distribution of their forms. 
On limiting them to the countries in which 
the number of the species is exactly known, 
and by dividing this number by that of the 
glumacee, the leguminous plants, the la- 
biated, and the compound, we find nume- 
rical relations which form very regular se- 
ties. We see certain forms become more 
common, from the equator towards the pole, 
like the ferns, the glumacez, the ericinee, 
and the rhododendrons. Other forms, on 
the contrary, increase from the poles to- 
wards the equator, and may be considered 
in our hemisphere as southern forms: such 
are the rubiacee, the malvacee, the eu- 
phorbia, the leguminous, and the compo- 
site plants. Finally, others attain their 
maximum even in the temperate zone, and 
diminish also towards the equator and the 
poles; such are the labiated plants, the 
amentacez, the crucifere, and the umbel- 
lifere. The grasses form in England 1-12th, 
in France 1-13th, in North America 1-10th, 
of all the phanerogamous plants. The glu- 
macee form in Germany 1-7th, in France 
1-8th, in North America 1-8th, in New 


Holland, 


ttle in the northern part of the new con. 
tinent ; for, according to the new Flora of 
Pursch, there is between the parallels of 
Georgia and Boston 1-6th, whereas in Gers. 
many we find 1-8th, and in France 1-7h, 
of the total number of the species, with yj. 
sible fructification. In the whole temperate 
zone, the glumacew and the composite 
plants, form together, nearly one-fourth of 
the phanerogamous plants; the 

the composite, the crucifere, and the legu. 
minose, together, nearly one-third. It re. 
sults from these researches, that the forms 
of organized beings are in a mutual de 
pendence ; and that the unity of nature ig 
such, that the forms are limited, the ong 
after the other, according to constant laws 
easy of determination. 

The number of vegetable species describ. 
ed by botanists, or existing in European 
herbals, extends to 44,000, of which 6000 
are agamous. In this number we had al. 
ready included 3000 new phanerogamous 
specics enumerated by M. Bompland and 
myself. France, according to M. Decan. 
dolle, possesses 364.5 phanerogamous plants, 
of which 460 are glumacee, 490 on 
and 230 leguminous, &c. In Lapland there 
are only 497 phanerogamous plants ; 
which are 124 glumacez, 58 composite, 14 
leguminous, 2% amentaceous, &c. 

Mr Pursch has made us acquainted with 
2000 phanerogamous plants which grow bes 
tween the parallels of 35° and 44° ; com 
sequently, under mean annual temperatures 
of 16° and 7°. The flora of North Ames 
rica is a mixture of several floras. The 
southern regions give it an abundance of 
malvacez and composite plants ; the north. 
ern regions, colder than Europe, under the 
same parallel, furnish to this flora abunds 
ance of rhododendrons, amentacee, and ¢0. 
nifere. The caryophyllez, the umbellifere; 
and the cruciferz, are in general more rare 
in North America, than in the temperate 
zone of the old continent. 

These constant relations observed on the 
surface of the globe, in the plains from the 
equator to the pole, are again traced in the 
midst of perpetual snows on the summits of 
mountains. We may admit, in general, 
that on the cordilleras of the torrid zone, 
the boreal forms become more frequent. It 
is thus that we see prevail at Quito, on the 
summit of the Andes, the ericinea, the rho» 
dodendrons, and the gramineous plants. On 
the contrary, the labiate, the rubiacee, the 
malvacee, and the euphorbiacew, then be 
come as rare as they are in Lapland. But 
this analogy is not supported in the ferns 
and the composite plants. ‘he latter a 
bound on the Andes, whereas the former 
gradually disappear when they rise above 


1800 fathoms in height. Thus the climate 
of the Andes resembles that of northern Eus 
rope only with respect to the mean tq@- 


CFune 
according to the researches of My 
Brown, 1-8th, of the known 

lants. The composite plants increase g 
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of the year: The repartition of 
et into the different riothan entirely 


diferent, and powerfully influences the phe- 


of vegetation. In general, the 

forms which prevail among the 1 me mg 
are, ing to my researches, under the 
torrid zone, the gramine (egopogon, poda- 
semum, deyeuxia, avena); the composite 
(aalcitium, etia, aster, baccharis); and 
the caryophylle (arenaria, stellaria.) Under 
the temperate zone, the composite (senecio, 
Jeontodon, aster); the caryophyllee (ceras- 
tum, cherleria, silene); and the crucifere 
(draba, lepidium.) Under the frozen zone, 
the caryophyllee (stellaria, alsine); the eri- 

dne# (andromeda), and the ranunculacee. 
Ithas been long known, and it is one of 

the most interesting results from the geo- 

gaphy of animals, that no quadruped, no 

terrestrial bird, and, as appears from the 

researches of M. Latreille, almost no insect 

jscommon to the equatorial regions of the 

two worlds. M. Cuvier is convinced, by 

precise inquiries, that this rule applies even 

to reptiles. He has ascertained, that the 

true boa constrictor is peculiar to America ; 

and that the boas of the old continent, were 

pytons. Among the plants, we must dis- 

tinguish between the agame and the cotyle- 

donee: and by considering the latter be- 

tween the monocotylodens and the dicotyle- 

dons. There remains no doubt that many 

of the mosses and lichens are to be found at 

once in equinoctial America and in Europe. 

But the case is not the same with the vascu- 

lar agame as with the agame of a cellular 

texture. The ferns at ten lycopodiacez 

do not follow the same laws with the mosses 

and the lichens. The former, in particular, 

exhibit very few species universally to be 

found; and the examples cited are fre- 

quently doubtful. As to the phanerogamous 

plants (with the exception of the rhizophora, 

the avicennia, rm some other littoral 

plants), the law of Buffon seems to be exact 

with respect to the species furnished with 

two cotyledons. It is absolutely false, al- 
though it has been often affirmed, that the 
ridges of the cordilleras of Peru, the climate 
of which has some analogy with the climate 
of France or Sweden, produce similar plants. 
The oaks, the pines, the yews, the ranun- 
culi, the rose-trees, the alchemilla, the va- 
lerians, the stellaria, the draba of the 
Peruvian and Mexican Andes, have 
nearly the same physiognomy with the 
species of the same genera of. North A- 
merica, Siberia, or E . But all 
these alpine plants of the cordilleras, with- 
out excepting one among three or four 
thousand which we have examined, differ 
specifically from the analogous species of the 
temperate zone of the old continent. In 
general, in that part of America situated be- 
tween the tropics, the monocotyledontal 
plants alone, and among the latter almost 
solely the cyperacee and the graminex, are 
common to the two worlds. These two fa- 
milies form an exception to the general law 
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which we are here examining,—a law which 
is so important for the history of the catas- 
trophes of our planet, and according to 
which, the organized beings of the equi- 
noctial regions differ essentially in the two 
continents. 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle.—The 
mistake seems to have prevailed, pretty ge- 
nerally, that the western variation of the direc. 
tion of the magnetic needle from the meridian 
or true north, had sometime ago reached its 
maximum, and was now decreasing, and the 
needle, at a very slow rate, approaching a- 
gain towards the true north. The reverse 
of this seems, however, to be the case, from 
the recent and delicate observations of Coll. 
Mark Beaufoy, made at his seat near Stan- 
more in Middlesex ; whence it appears that 
the variation uniformly increased from the 
month of April 1817 until January 1819, 
and has fluctuated since. The total of in- 
crease in two years to the 3lst of March, as 
deduced from the monthly means of all the 
observations, is 2’ 25” s—the mean of all 
the observations made in the first quarter of 
the present year, shows the variation to have 
been then 24° 37’ 0”. ; 

Medical Properties of Hydrosulphurate 
of Iron.—Professor Van Mons has discover- 
ed that the hydrosulphurate of iron, pro- 
duced by iron, sulphur, and water, possess- 
es, when taken internally, the Property of 
making salivation instantly cease as if by 
enchantment; and when administered ex- 
ternally, of curing the worst of scabs and 
sores.——Journal de la Médecine de la Bel- 


Srque. 

Receipt for Making the Purple Enamel 
used in the Mosaic Pictures of St Peter's, 
Rome.—One Ib. sulpher, 1 do. saltpetre, 1 
do. vitriol, 1 do. antimeny, 1 do. oxide of 
tin, 20 lbs. minium, oxide of lead 40 Ibs. ; 
all mixed together in a crucible and melted 
in a furnace: it is next to be taken out and 
washed to carry off the salts: afterwards 
melt it in the crucible, add 19 ozs. rose 
copper, 4 oz. prepared zaffre, 14 oz. crocus 
saat made with sulpher, 3 oz. refined 
borax, and 1 lb. of a composition of gold, 
silver, and mercury: when all are well 
combined, the mass is to be stirred with a 
copper rod, and the fire a diminish- 
ed to prevent the ce on oO: ro 
composition thus is y to 
put toto crucibles oa placed in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, where they are to remain twen- 
ty-four hours. The same composition will 
answer for other colours, by merely chang- 
ing the colouring matter. This composi- 
tion has almost all the characters of real 
stone, and when broken exhibits a vitreous 
fracture. 

The above receipt was received from an Italian 
clergyman who has considerable chemical know- 
ledge, and he had it from one of the persons em- 
ployed in St Peter’s during his residence there at 
college. 

Paper from Beet-Root.—A M. Sinisen 
has published at Copen , an account of 
a Series of experiments which he has made 
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ascertaining the practicability of manufac- 
turing paper from the pulp of beet-root. 
As a proof of the success of his experiments, 
he has printed his work on paper manufac- 
tured from this material. 

Pyroligneous Acid.—A discovery of great 
importance engages at this moment the at- 
tention of the physicians, the chemists, and 
the government in France. A person nam- 
ed Mange has discovered, that the pyrolig- 
neous acid, obtained by the distillation of 
wood, has the property of preventing the 
decomposition and putrefaction of animal 
substances. It is sufficient to plunge meat 
for a few moments into this acid, even 
slightly empyreumatic, to e this 
meat as long as you may desire. Cutlets, 
kidneys, liver, rabbits. which were as far 
back as the month of July last, are now as 
fresh as if they had been just procured from 
the market. I have seén, says Mange, ¢ar- 
cases washed three weeks ago with pyrolig- 
neous acid, in which there is yet no sign of 
decomposition. Putrefaction not only stops, 
but it even retrogrades. Jakes exhaling in- 
fection, cease to do so, as soon as you pour 
into them the purifying acid. You may 
judge how many important applications 
may be made of this process. Navigation, 
medicine unwholesome, manufactories, will 
derive incalculable advantages from it. 
This explains why meat merely dried in a 
stove, does not keep, while that which is 
smoked becomes unalterable. We have 
here an explanation of the theory of hams, 
of the beef of Hamburgh, of smoked tongues, 
sausages, red herrings, of wood smoked to 
preserve it from worms, &c. &c. &c. 

Paper from the Alga Marina—This is 
not a new invention, but it is possible that in 
the improved state of manufactures, and es- 

ially of chemistry, some alteration may 

ve been made on the process before used. 
It-is also well known, that there are several 
other plants, at present of no use, from 
which very good paper might be made, but 
the expense has not yet been ascertained. 

Oil from Pumpkins.—The seeds of 
pumpkins are commonly thrown away; but 
abundance of an excellent oil may be ex- 
tracted from them. When peeled they 
yield much more oil than an equal quantity 
of flax. This oil burns well; gives a lively 
light ; lasts longer than other oils, and 
emits very little smoke. The cake remain- 
ing after the extraction of the oil may be 
given to cattle, who eat it with avidity. The 
oil, when cold, is greasy, soft and pure ; it 
does well for frying, especially fish. 

New Metal.—Dr Vert, professor of che- 
mistry at Gratz, has discovered in the mine 
of Nickel, at Scaldmig, in Styria, a metal, 
differing from all those hitherto known. 
Its principal characters are, that it is not 
reducible, except when combined with ar- 
senic ; its oxides are white, as are also the 
salts resulting from it. He proposes to 
give it the name of Vestium. 

Cast-Iron rendered Malleable.—The So- 


Yea 


ciety for the encouragement of 

France) has for these foantenn en 
proposed premiums for a process by on 
cast-iron could be rendered malleable, and 
proper to be made into common 

such as boilers, stew-pans, &c. usually 
made of copper, the use of which is) dan, 
gerous, and often attended with acej 
This interesting problem of domestic ¢eg, 
nomy has been solved by Messrs Baradelle 
and Dedor, and the Society in consequence 
decreed to them, on 23d September last, the 
premium offered for it. 

The Marquis de St. Croix, who jeg 
member of the Society, has since turned 
his attention to the application of this dis, 
covery; and he has just had experiments 
made in the manufactory of Loulans, 
pieces of this iron, which leave no doubt-of 
their malleability, and of the ad 
which result from it.. Pots, vessels ef. di 
ferent kinds, nails, keys, spoons, and forks, 
were first rough cast, then submitted:to the 
process of malleabilisation. The malle: 
bilized pieces not only resisted shocks which 
would have fractured the brittle cast iron, 
but were not even broken by falls from the 
height of ten feet and more on the pave 
ment. They could not be broken without 
letting them fall upon stones from the height 
of 20 or 30 feet. These pieces were tured 
and filed with more facility than pewte, 
The broken parts, the grain of which is 
fine {and nearly the same as that of sted, 
were bronzed and perfectly well soldered; 
the keys answered in the hardest locks.# 
well as the usual iron keys; the nails di 
not rivet well, but entered easily and with 
out breaking the hardest wood. The se 
sels designed for tinning received it vey 
well ; lastly, the malleabilised cast iromet 
ceeds in strength by more than one half the 
cast iron hitherto in use. 

Chinese Stone Yu.—Many of our reades 
are aware that there is a stone of a i 
white colour, and considerable hardnessy.to 
which the Chinese give the name of ¥u, 
and which they prize more than any othe 
stone. It is said to cccur in the form of 
nodules, in the bottom of ravines, and ia 
the beds of torrents, and in larger massésin 
the mountains themselves, especially i 
Yunan, one of the most northern provinees 
of the empire. It has been long. know 
in this country under the name of Chinew 
jade or nephrite; but Professor Jameson, 
in the last edition of his aaa 
Vol 1, page 505, assures us that it is 
nite. The following are the characters of 
this mineral, as given by Mr Clarke Abel, 
in his Narrative, &c. p. 134. j 

‘* Its colour is greenish white, passing m 
to greyish green and dark grass green. . I 
ternally, it is scarcely glimmering. I 
fracture is splintery ; splinters white. Its 
semi-transparent and cloudy. It 
glass strongly ; and is not scratched by, 20 
scratches rock crystal. Before the blow-pipt 
it is infusible without addition. 
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1, Whitish green, marbled with sp. Gr. 

darkgreem + + + + 3.330 
9, Dark Green variety. . . . 3,190 
% Whitish green variety, same as 

No I. ° . . - - . . . 3.400 
4, Light-coloured greenish white va~ 

riety + + + 6 © + + 2858 

« The specimens, of which the specific 
gravities are as above, were all, except the 
jast, furnished me by the kindness of Sir 
George Staunton. The last is precisely of the 
same nature as the sceptre sent to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and was put 
jnto my possession for the purpose of ex- 
amination by the Hon. Mr Ambherst, to 
whom it was presented by one of our at- 
tendant Mandarins.” 

The only part of this description which 
cannot be reconciled to prehnite is the in- 
fusibility before the blow-pipe. The spe- 
cific gravity of the fibrous variety of preh- 
nite is 2.901, its hardness is nearly the same 
as that of the Yu ; and though its fracture 
js always fibrous, yet\I can conceive it to be 
described by a persorf not tamiliar with the 
external characters, as having a splintery 
fracture, which is not altogether erroneous. 
The infusibility before the blow-pipe seems 
to separate the Yu both from prehnite and 
from nephrite, to which Mr Abel refers it.* 

Power of the Screw.—The Admiralty 
yacht, lately under repair in Woolwich 
dock. s, was, on the 12th instant, raised 
from her bearings sufficiently high to have 
the bottom of her keel coppered, by the ap- 
plication of a single pair of screws, under 
the direction of Mr W. Hookey, assistant 
builder. The vessel is one of 120 tons, 
having on board 30 tons of ballast, with all 
the stageing, &c. attached. The whole 
operation was performed by eight men, in 
five minutes ; and Mr Hookey is decidedly 
of opinion, that he could, by. the application 
of ten such pair of screws, which are those 
used in his bending machine, raise any fri- 
gate in the service, an operation which, in 
many cases, would be of great public ad- 
vantage. 

Prevention of Dry Rot.—Mr Gavin 
Inglis, in some observations on the preven- 
tion of dry-rot, concurs with several gentle- 
men, who recently published the results of 
their experience, that timber, especially for 
ship-building, ought never to be cut till 
after the fall of the leaf. In examining 
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masses of oak, says he, dug from the alluvial 
strata of the country, where it has lain for 
ages, many of them are found fresh and 
sound as the day on which they had been 
thrown from their respective roots. In this 
case the timber is uniformly black as ebony, 
and obdurately hard. I was led from cu- 
riosity to examine chemically several of 
these old trunks, and found a far 
proportion of iron than could be supposed 
to exist in the natural state of the tree. To 
this iron I attribute the incorruptibility and 
high state of preservation of this antedilu- 
vian timber. This extraneous iron must 
have been supplied from the ore of the soil 
or chalybeate waters ; in this state of solu- 
tion it would penetrate the substance of the 
wood, unite with the astringent principle, 
and produce not only the black colour, but 
such a density of texture as almost to resist 
the sharpest instrument. The same means 
will season new timber, and render it proof 
against dry rot that will cure old: namely, 
the application of iron in a state of solution. 
This can be obtained at a comparatively 
small expence from a solution of . green 
copperas, in which the wood must be 
soaked till it has acquired the colour of new 
ink. This would completely counteract 
every vegetable principle, and communicate 
durability and firmness of texture, with this 
additional advantage, that the sulphur of 
the solution, penetrating the substance of the 
plank, would defend it against the ravages 
of insects. 

The Royal Medical Society of ~ 
hagen, which has existed more than forty 
years, and is similar to those established at 
London, Edinburgh, and Paris, has just 
published a fifth volume of a new series 
of its transactions, entitled, Acta nova 
Regie Socictatis Havniensis, which had 
been postponed for sixteen years. Twenty- 
six papers, on various medical subjects, 
form this collection; many of them display 
a considerable degree of research : from the 
industry and accuracy with which the de- 
scription of the diseases, mode of treatment, 
and dissections, are detailed, th will tend 
equally to elucidate the object of their en- 
quiries. ; 

The first part of a French translation of 
Dr Wilson Philip’s Treatise on Febrile 
Diseases, by Dr Letie, was published in 
Paris last month. 


* The Yu stone is probably massive arroganite. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


— 


LONDON. 


DiaLoauEs, Letters, and Observations, il- 
lustrative of the Purity and Consistency of 
the Established Church. 

The collection of essays on Men and Man- 
ners, entitled ** The Hermit in London,” 


some specimens of which have been printed 
in the Literary Gazette, will shortly appear. 

Memoirs of Lord Byron are reported to 
be forthcoming, under the title of Harold 
the Exile. 
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An Essay on the Diagnosis, Morbid Ana- 
tomy, and Treatment of the Diseases of 
Children ; by Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
&c. is preparing for publication. 

A comprised View of the Religious Prin- 
ciples and Practices of the Age, in Eight 
Sermons, at the Bampton Lecture in 1819 ; 
by Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. 

Mr Pye, who compiled a Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography, has in the press, a De- 
scription of Modern Birmingham, empha- 
tically termed the Toy Shop of Europe ; 
whereunto are annexed, Observations made 
during an Excursion round the Town, in 
the Summer of 1818. 

John Gamble, Esq. author of Irish 
Sketches, &c. will shortly publish Views of 
Society and Manners in the North of Ire- 
land, in a Series of Letters written in the 

1818. 

Dr Edward Nares has in the press a vo- 
lume of Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the Three Creeds, the 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ. 

The Eleventh Volume of Dr Shaw’s Zo- 


Mr Partington, of the London Institu- 
tion, is preparing for the press, an Histo- 
Trical Account of that Establishment, with 
plates, &c. to which will be prefixed, a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the late Professor Por- 
son, with anecdotes, jeux d’esprit, &c. to be 
entitled Porsoniana. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and of his sons, Richard and Henry, 
with some original letters and other family 
pores: by Mr Oliver Cromwell, one of the 


‘amily. 


A new and greatly enlarged Collection of 
Speeches, by the Right Hon. John Philpot 
Curran, late Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; 


including his memorable Speech on the 
Trial the Shearses, and several others 
never before collected, with a Memoir and 
Portrait of Mr Curran, will shortly appear. 

The Third Part of Mr Bagster’s quarto 
Polyglott Bible. 

Shortly will be published, the Wandering 
Jew; being an Authentic Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the most distin- 
guished nations, interspersed with anecdotes 
of celebrated men of different periods since 
the last destruction of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem; in a narrative, supposed to have 
been written by that mysterious character. 

Hallamshire; being the History and To- 

phy of the Parish of Sheffield in the 
County of York; by the Rev. J. Hunter. 

A volume of Select Fables is in the press, 
and will speedily be published, with cuts, 
designed and engraved on wood; by Tho- 
mas and John Bewick, previous to the year 
1784; and embellished with a highly finish- 
ed portrait of T. Bewick, engraved on wood, 
by Charlton Nesbit, from an original pic- 
ture. It will be printed uniform with the 
Histories of Quadrupeds and British Birds, 
and the Fables of Zsop. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


The Population and Riches of Natigng 
considered together, not only with regandiy 
their positive and relative increase, but with 
ot no their. tendency to Morals, Pygg; 
perity, and. Happiness; by Sir . Egettoy 
Bridges, Bart. K. J. ds 

A Third. Volume of. Sermons, ‘by My 
Clapp. “ul 
The Third and Last Volume of Churh 

History ; by the Rev. Johnson Grant. 

Dr Harrington has in the press, and wij] 
publish shortly, an extension of his T’ 
and System of Chemistry, elucidating 
the er without one single anomaly; 

The Thirteenth Part of Dupin’s Unive: 
sal Histery. : 

A Prospectus has been published by Mr 
Ackermann, of an Historical and Chatag. 
teristic Tour of the Rhine, from Mayence 
to Coblentz, in six monthly parts. It wil] 
contain a complete history and pi 
description of a portion da pacer.» 80 ful of 
curious and interesting circumstances, as 
well as so resplendent for its landscape, gran. 
deur, and beauty ; and it will be embellish. 
ed with twenty-four highly finished and ep. 
loured engravings, from drawings 
made by an eminent artist, resident nearthe 
banks of the Rhine, and habitually familigg 
with every part. 

A new edition of Mr Darcy Lever’s Young 
Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor, or a Guide tp 
Practical Seamanship; in 1 vol 4to. with 
considerable improvements, will appear 
shortly. 

The Baron de Sad Lourengo, Principal 
Treasurer of the Royal Treasury of Brazil, 
Knight Commander (Commendador) of the 
Orders of Christ, and of the Conception, and 
one of the Council of his Most Faithful Ma 
jesty, has translated the Essayon Man of Alex. 
ander Pope into Portuguese verse, complet. 
ing his version within exactly the same 
number of lines as the original. This trans. 
lation, with a large Appendix of Notes, Cris 
tical, Historical, Political, and Explana 
tory, elucidated by copious extracts from the 
works of many of the principal poets and 
philosophers of ancient and modern times, 
is now on the eve of publication, by a Lite- 
rary Society in this country. The work 
will consist of three volumes in quarto; 
printed in a handsome form, and will be 
embellished by Portraits of the Author, 
(from a painting by Jervas, never before 
engraved), and of the Translators, as well as 
an Illustration of each Epistle, designed by 
an artist of eminence, and engraved in the 
first style of line-engraving. The avowed 
object of this publication is to excite a sti- 
mulus favourable to the progress of Letters 
and the Arts in Portugal and Brazil, and 
to promote the cultivation of the English 
language and literature in those countries. 
This most desirable aim is strengthened by 
the immediate sanction of the king of Por- 
tugal and Brazil, to whom the work is ex« 
pressly dedicated. 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 





opt vt semen 

, priticipal: Hospitals 

remarks upon the climate i 

those countries; by H illiam 
M.D. F.R.S.E. one of Dr Radcliffe’s tra- 
— Fellows from the University of Ox- 
0 


Memoirs of John Tobin, author of ‘* The 
Honey Moon,” &c. &e. With two unpub- 
lished plays, and other Selections from his 
MSS. ; by Miss Benger. 

The Rev. Mr Nolan’s Polyglot Gram- 
ro a a ane ; 
yriac, French, ian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and modern Greek, is printing ; and 
the French, Italian, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages are completed. 





EDINBURGH. 


and Translations from the Ger- 
B ohn Anster, Esq. Trinity Col- 
Dublin, 12mo, ; will be publish in 
days. 

In one thick volume, 18mo, Cornelii Ne- 
potis, de Vitis Excellentium Imperatorum, 
ditio nova, studio Alexandri Stewart. 

Travels in the North of Germany; ex- 
hibiting the present with observations on 
the first state of the social and political in- 
titutions, the agriculture, manufactures, 

D education, arte, and P syrss 
in that country, particularly in the King- 
dom of Hanover; by Thomas Hodgskin, 


Bau. 2 vols, Svo. 
Hinstretions ions of the Novels and Tales by 
the Author of Waverley. In Twelve 


Prints after original Designs by William 
Allan, and engraved in the first style of 
the art. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 
of Curve Lines ; including the Conic Sec- 
tions, and the more remarkable Curves of 
the higher 3 by John Leslie, Pro- 
fesor of Mathematics in the University of 


» BVO. 

Trove fa Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Idands, in a series of Letters, descriptive 
of manners, scenery, and the fine arts; b 
H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. wi 


a the Life of James Crich- 
ton of Cluny, commonly called the Admi- 


rable Crichton, with Notes, and an A ss 
dix of Original Papers; by Patrick a 
Tytler, Esq. F.R.S.E. Advocate. Beauti- 
jr: A con by J. Ballantyne, with a por, 
trait pwn, by Jone, &: Cc. Syme, am an 
origi inting in the possession of Colonel 
Crehtom This work will embrace a critical 
examination of the evidence in support of the 
remarkable adventures of Crichton in France 
and Italy, with some considerations on the 
state of Literature in those countries and in 
Scotland during the sixteenth century. In 
the Appendix will be found several original 
passages never before published. 

Gramina Scotica, or Dried Specimens of 
Grasses, collected chiefly in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh ; by James R. Scott, F.L.S, &c. 
and Walter ,M.D. M.W.S. &c. folio, 

Mr Scott and De Oudney intend to pub- 
lish ‘* Observations, Botanical and Agricul- 
tural, on the British Grasses.” 

A Poem entitled Dunfermline Abbey, 
with Historical Notes and Illustrations ; by 
A. Mercer, Dunfermline, Will appear in the 
course this ments 

In a short time will appear a very inte- 

ing publication entitled, the Vocal Me- 


Genuine Collections, and arranged with a 
Simple Harmony for the Piano Forte, Harp, 
Violin, or Violincello, by Nath. Gow. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——— 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on, Soils and Manures, as 
founded on actual Experience, and as com- 
bined with the Leading Principles she 
ws by a Practical Agriculturali 

A Sketch of the Agriculture of a Dis- 

Vo. V. 


trict in the South of France. Translated 
from the French of the Baron Picot de La 
Peyrouse ; with Notes, 8vo. 5s. 
ARTS. 
Italian Scenery, No. VII, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Englefield Vases, No. I, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Annals of the Fine Arts, No, XII, 8vo. 5s. 
2Z 





; ASTRONOMY. 
. & Translation of M. Cagnoli’s Memoir 
oetiaas af the Hath, by ” 
i Fi means 
eumibutles of the fixed Stars: together 
with Notes and an Appendix to the same; 


by F. Bailey. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
R. Priestley’s ie of old and new 
Books for 1819, 8vo. 


Harding’s new Catalogue of Books on 
Agriculture and Rural Economy, 8vo. 28. 
- A Catalogue of old and new Books: 
Part I. containing a large Collection of 
Theology, including Sermons and Dis- 
courses, many of uncommon occurrence ; 
-by Richard Baynes, 25, Ivy-lane. 2s. 

A Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 
Books, in various Languages, Paintings, 
Prints, Music, &c. to be sold, at the prices 
affixed by J. Rackham, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the Right Hon. John Phil- 
sly dk by his Son, William Henry 
» 2 vols, Syo, £1. 4s. 


The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

by the Rev. J. Baker, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
BOTANY. 

The Florist’s Directory, or Treatise on 
the Culture of Flowers, Bulbous Roots, &c. 
i ing a Treatise on Soils and Manures; 
by James Maddocks; with notes and co- 
loured plates by Curtis; royal S8vo. 
£1: 11: 6d. 

Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions, in Latin and English, of the Plants 
referred by Botanists to the Genus Fucus ; 
by Dawson Turner, Esq. No. XLVIII, 
4to, 7s. 6d. 

' CLASSICS. 


The Delphin GJassics; with the Variorum 
Notes. Parts III. and IV. 
” COMMERCE. 
uropean Commerce ; or, Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of E 3 
comprising an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent, copious 
Tables of their Moneys, Exchanges, Weights, 
and Measures; by C. W. Rordanzs. 8vo, 
a clopedia of 
e Cy i Commerce ; Ss. 
Clarke, Esq. and John Williams, ag 
Part I. to III. 
DRAMA. 


The Carib Chief; by Mr Twiss. 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, a Melo-Dra- 
matic Romance; by T. Dibdin. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, a Musical 
Drama; by Mr Terry. 8vo, 3s. 

Lyrical Dramas ; with Domestic Hours, 
a Miscellany of Odes and Songs; by Cor- 
nelius Neale. Foolscap 8vo, 9s. 

Dramatic Scenes and other Poems; by 
Barry Cornwall, 12mo, 6s. 





Fredolfo ne 

3 a Tragedy in five 

Rev. J.C. Re Maturing) the 
od tah EDUCATION. 

e Y: % —— to : 
tal Capacities of Childcen Teter” 
by a Mathes. 12mo. ; 

Introductory Greek Exercises to 
Dunbar, Neilson, and others, armauged at 
der models, to assist the Learner ; by Nath, 
Howard. 12mo, ds. 

Letters from a Father to his Son on Re. 
ligious Sentiment and Belief ; by the Rey, 
H. G. White. Fe. 8vo, 6s. 6d. ; 

The Preceptor’s Key; by A. Jamieson, 
18mo, 

A National Spelling Book, or a sure Guide 
to English Spelli g and Pronunciation ; by 
B. Tabart. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early Edu. 
cation and Nursery Discipline. 

Letters of Advice from a Lady of Distine. 
tion (Lady Spenser) to her Niece the Du. 
chess of Devonshire shortly after her mar. 
riage. 12mo, 6s. 

A Critical Examination of Cobbett’s Eng. 
lish Grammar. Is. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Atlas of England and 
Wales; Part I. containing maps of Kent, 
Norfolk, Wilts, and Sussex; by W. Smith, 
1L Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Statistical Annals; embracing views of 
the population, commerce, navigation, fish- 
eries, public lands, post-office establishment, 
revenues, mint, military and naval estab. 
lishments, experiditures, public debt and 
sinking fund, of the United States of Ame 
rica; by Adam Seybert, M.D. 4to, 3h 
13s. 6d. 

A New General Atlas, constructed from 
the latest authorities; by A. Arrowsmith 
Royal 4to, 11. 16s. 

HISTORY. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain ; or 
an Historical Account of Naval and Ma 
ritime Events; by J. Ralfe. Part VIL 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The History of Ancient Europe, from 
the earliest Times to the Subversion of the 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most important Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa. 3 vols 8vo, 2l. 2s. 

The History of Modern Europe; a new 
edition, with a Continuation, . terminating 
at the Pacification of Paris, in 1815; 
Charles Coote, L.L.D. 7vol. Svo, 31. 13s. 

A Short History of France ; including 
the principal Events from the Foundation 
of the Empire, by Pharamond, to the Re- 
storation of Louis X VIII. ; by Mrs Moore. 
12mo, 7s. 

Law. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of King’s Bench, in Hilary 
Term, 59 Geo. III. 1819; by R. V..Barne- 
wall and E. H. Alderson. Vol. II. Part Il. 
royal 8vo, 5s. 
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~ Reports of Cases and determined 
in the Court of E ‘Chamber, in 
Trinity Term, 57 Geo. IIT. 1817; by Geo. 
Price. Vol. IV. Part If. 7. 6d. 
"Reports of Cases and determined 
in the High Court of , commencing 
in the Sittings before Hilary Term, 1818. 


Vol. I. Part II. royal 8vo, 7s. 
An Essay in a Course of Lectures on Ab- 
stracts of Titles, &c.; by R. Preston, Esq. 


Royal 8vo, 12s. 
Surrenders of Copyhold Property Consi- 
inl 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Burke, and M. Welch. Taken in Short 
Hand by W. B. Gurney, Esq. S8vo, 5s. 

A LawGlossary of the Latin, Greek, Nor- 
man, French, and other L inter- 
spersed in the Commentaries of Sir W. 
Blackstone ; by Thomas Taylor. 8vo, 9s. 

MEDICINE. 

- Cases, with Observations, on the Wry 
Neck; by John Kirby, A. B. 8vo. 6s. 

. Observations on the condition of the Middle 
and Lower Classes in the North of Ireland, 
as it tends to promote the diffusion of Con- 


tagious Fever; by F. Rogan, M.D. 8vo. 
6s. 


MINERALOGY. 

Familiar —— on ae 

3 explaining the easiest Methods o' 

foarte hcating Minerals, and the Earthy 

Substances commonly called Rocks; by 
J. Mawe. 12mo. 5s. 

An Elementary Introduction to the know- 

of Mineralogy ; by William Phillips, 

F. L. S. Member of the Geological Societies 

of London and Cornwall; second edition, 

very much enlarged, with 360 wood cuts. 


Syvo. 12s. 
MISCELLANIES. 

Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Wes- 
ton. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Church and Universi- 
ties of England against such injurious ad- 
vocates as Professor Monk and the Quar- 
terly Review for January, 1819; by Sir 
James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R.S. &c. 
President of the Linnzan Society. Svo. 

ee Picture of the Palais Royal ; 1 
scribing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, Cof- 
fee-houses, Restaurateurs, Tabagies, Read- 
ing-rooms, Milliners’-shops, Gamesters, 
Sharpers, Mouchards, Artistes, Epicures, 
Courtezans, Filles, and other remarkable 
objects, in that High Change of the Fa- 
shionable Dissipation and Vice of Paris.— 
With Characteristic Sketches and Anecdotes 
- ee and Inhabitants. 18mo. 


Sixty curious and Authentic Narratives 


and Anecdotes i Extraordina 
Characters ; illustrative of the tntnepat 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; exemplifying the 
ections of Circumstantial Evidence ; 
ing singular instances of volun- 
tary human suffering; and interesting oc- 
—e by John Cecil, Esq. Foolscap 

Oe 
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A Practical Treatise on the Instruction 

and amusement of the Blind; 

to promote their 


) personal happiness, ess, and 
enable them to employ themselves with 
profit and advantage; by Dr Guillie. 8vo. 8s. 

The History: of Gog and Magog, the 


An Explanation of Captain Sabine’s Re- 
marks on the late Voyage of Discovery to 
ara Bay; by Captain J. Ross, R. N. 

8. 


The Entomologist’s useful Compendium 3; 
by George Samouelle. Crown rey Is. 

Memoirs of the Embassy of the Marshal 
de Bassompierre to the Court of England in 
1626, with Notes. S8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Making and 
Upholding of Public Roads; by J. Patter- 
son. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A — aa of the Extraordi- 
nary Case of Child Stealing; Horsley v, 
Rennett. Royal 4to. 8s. 

A concise History of Tithes, with an In- 
quiry how far a forced Maintenance for the 

inisters of Religion is warranted by the 
Examples and Precepts of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. 8vo. Is. 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations of the Quarterly Review. 
8vo. 4s. 

The —_ and London Kalendar, cor- 
rected to the 15th May 1819. 4s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Domestic Economy, 
. exemplified in the Mode of a ing, 

entilating, Washing, Drying, and Cook- 
ing; by C. bese 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 

A General Index to the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, vol. 1 to 81. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2, 12s. 6d. ° 

Donovan’s Natural History of Birds. 
Vol. 10. Royal 8vo. £1, 16s. 


Memoir and Notice ~ of a 
Chart of Madagascar and the North Eas- 
tern Archipelago of Mauritius; by L. 
Geoffry. 4to. 18s. 

Ss of Lieutenant-General Thornton 
in the House of Commons, on Thursday 
the 7th of May, 1818, on his motion to re- 
peal the declarations against the Belief of 
Transubstantiation, and asserting the Wor- 
ship of the Church of Rome to be Idola- 
trous. 

The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; by J. Farringdon, R. A. 8vo. 3 
vols. £1, 4s. 

The Quarterly Review, No 41. 6s. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 
illustrated throughout by Experiments, 
which may be performed without regular 
apparatus ; by James Mitchel, M. A. 12mo. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine, Part 
Ill. 5s. 

The Pamphleteer, No 27. 6s. 6d. 

Dodsley’s Annual’ Register, for 1818, 
8vo. 16s. 

6 








. Zeal and Experience, 2 vols 12mo. 

The Sisters of St Gothard; a Tale; by 
Elizabeth Cullen Brown, 2 vols 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Forman; a Tale; 3 vols k2mo. 168s. 

— : ok 

Mazeppa; by Lord Byron, 8vo. . 

Lord Byron's Works, 3 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 

Ode to the Duke of Wellington, and 
other Poems ; by-R. C. Dallas. 

The Lament of Napoleon, a 
Love, and other Poems ; by 8. R. J. ’ 
3s. 6d. 

- The Ocean Cavern; a Tale of the Tonga 
Isles in three cantos, Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Arab; a Tale; Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Exhibition ; a Poem ; by a Painter. 

The Wrongs of Man; a Satire; with 
Notes ; by Howard Fish, 8vo. 

More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Me- 
lancholy, 4s. 6d. 

The Waggoner; a Poem; to which are 
added; Sonnets, by William Wordsworth, 
Svo. 46. 6d. 

The Counterfeit Saints, or Female Fana- 
ticism, in two cantos; with other Poems ; 
by C. Swan, royal 12mo. 8s. 

, orthe Triumph of Quackery ; 
a Satirical Poem, 8vo. 

Verses from Glenarvon ; to which is pre- 
fixed the Original Introduction, 12mo. 
5s. 6d 


The Vestriad; a Poem; by Hans Busk, 
Esq. author of The Banquet, The Dessert, 
&e. &c. Svo. 12s. 

The New Tory Guide, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

London ; a Satire, in imitation of Ju- 
venal, 12mo. Is. 

The of Intellect ; or, Clerical Show- 
folk and Wonderful Layfolk. A Series of 
Poetical Epistles between Bob Blazon, in 
town, and Jack Jingle, in the country. 
Dedicated to the Fair Circassian. With an 
Introduction and Notes, Critical, Ethical, 
Satirical, Physiological, Physical, Cranio- 
logical, and Astrological ; by Francis Moore, 
Physician, author of the celebrated work, 
entitled “* Vox Stellarum; or, a Loyal Al- 

3” foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
POLITICS. 

Report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Banks resuming 
Cash Payments; with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons to Asses and to Doctors in Di- 
vinity, with New Sermons to Asses, and 
Lectures to Lords Spiritual ; to which are 
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Coune 
added, Sermons to Ministers of State ; by 
the late Rev. James Murray of Neweastles 


with an Original Sketch of the Author) 
Life, 8vo. ; 

Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped 
Rights; by George Ensor. 7%. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to the Auth 
of Two Letters to the Right Honourshl 
Robert Peel, on the Condition of the Poor, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardcastle’s Letters on the Bank Restrig, 
tion, 8vo, 6s. 

Observations on the Poor Laws} ty 
James Macphail, 8vo. 2s. 
ly to Lord Erskine; by an Elsetr 
0 


estminster, 8vo. Is. 6d. 
A Letter to the People of England, onthe 
subject of Constitutional Reform; by Gna 
chus, 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Thoughts on the Funding and: Paper Sy. 
tem, and especially the Bank Restriction 
and Resumption of Cash Payments, as¢on. 
nected with the National Distress: with Ra 
marks on the Observations of Mr 
and Sir John Sinclair; addressed to the 
Landed Interest ; by N. J. Denison, Boy, 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 7 

The Oppressed Labourers, the Means 
their Relief, as well as the Reduction of 
o> aes and of the Poor Rates, $y, 

8. 

Proceedings in Parga, and the Ionim 
Islands, with a Series of Correspondence, 
and other Justificatory Documents, 8vo. 1% 

The Speech of Viscount Normanby, a 
the Catholic Petition, 8vo. Is. 

An Essay on Money ; by C. R. Prins, 
8vo. 5s. 

Ss of the Right Hon. Robert Ped, 
on the Roman Catholic Petition, 8vo. 2s, 64, 

A Comparative Statement of the Effects 
which a Continuance and Removal of the 
Restriction upon Cash Payments are calew 
lated to produce; by R. Torrens, Svo. \%&. 

On the Practicability of the Resumption 
of Cash Payments; by Sir W. Congreve, 
8vo. 2s. 

Principles and Practices of pretended Re 
formers, in Church and State; by A. Kem» 
nedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Nautical Essays ; or a Spiritual View of 
the Ocean and Maritime Affairs; by the 
author of the Retrospect, &c. &c. 12mo. 
aa Historical and Critical Inquiry into 

e Interpretation of the Hebrew Scri 
with Remarks on Mr Bellamy’s New Trams 
lation; by J. W. Whittaker, M. A. Svo. 9% 

Christian Missions, an enlightened 
— by the Rev. J. C. Wilks, 876 


Scripture Costume; by R. Satchwell, 
imperial 4to. £5, 5s. 
The Foreknowledge of God suggested by 
in Dr Adam Clarke’s Commentary 
on 4 New Testament ; by Gill Timmins. 
2s. 
A Review of a Work entitled Remarks 
on Scepticism, by the Rev. J. Rennell, 
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Kensington, and Christian 


IJ. 4to. 16s. 

Various Views of Death, for illustrating 
the Wisdom and Benevolence of the Divine 
Administration; by the Rev. T. Watson, 
vo. 6s. 


by Thomas Baker, M.A. 9s. 
Elementary Discourses, or Sermons ad- 
dressed to Children; by John Burder, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s. 


Designs and P. ings of the 

Society for promoting the Gospel in Foreign 
mapemenmegeniie taeda: » Svo. 
A 

Christian Morality Indispensable ; by 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, 8vo. 7s. 

The Baptist’s Self-Convicted, by the Rev, 
W. Anderson of Dunstable, in his remarks 
on the Editor of Calmet; by the Editor of 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 2s. 

Defences of the Statements adduced in 
the Facts and Evidences on the subject of 
Baptism; by the Editor of Calmet’s Dic- 
oy of the Holy Bible, second edition. 
4s. 6d. 


Original Sin, Free Will, Grace, Regene- 
ration, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption; with an im- 
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t account of the Subscription to: the 
Articles in 16045 by the Rey. H. J. To 
M. A..F.S. A. ad - 

hich is added, 2 Geographical Index, with 
w is a aphi with 
the Calendar and Table of Renae by 
James W. Bellamy, M.A. 

The Revival of Popery; by William 
ag esd ps 7s. 6d. nits on 
e Bampton Lecturer 3 
on ay ae 

not ired, or the "3 
Private Appeal to thg Und ing of his 
Hearers; by E. T. Vaughan, 8vo. 7. 
TOPOGRAPHY. :; 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for 
the Year 1819, foolscap. 5s. 6d. 

i Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola; by Thomas Allason, royal folio. 
£3, 10s. 

Wild’s Illustration of the Architecture 
and Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, 4to. £3, 3s. 

Phd aeane. the ancient Town a 
rough xbridge, containing copies 
interesting public nts, and a parti- 
cular account of all charitable donations, 
left for the benefit of the poor; with plates, 
and an agen 5 by George Redford, 

A.M. and Thomas Hurry Riches, 8vo. 

Neale’s Illustrated History of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, No VII. 

Grand Junction Navigation; being a 
Fortnight’s Tour along the course of that 
stream, with To; ipti 
&c. Nol. 2s. 6d.; or coloured, 5s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
more particularly Persia; by Sir W. G. 
Ousley, Knight, 4to, Vol. I. £3: 13:6. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
Nolll. 3s. 

A History of North-Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery; by Capt. J. Burney, F.R.S. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No CVII. for June 1819. 1s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. 
VII. 2s. 64. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No LXII. 8vo. 6s. 

An ann | Treatise on Astronomy, 
or an Easy I uction to a Knowledge of 
the Heavens; intended for the use of those 
who are not much conversant with mathe- 
matical studies; by the Reverend Andrew 
Mylne, A.M. Minister of Dollar, &c. &c. 
8vo, with 5 plates. 9s. 

Robin Hood ; a tale of the olden time, 
2 vols 12mo. 12s. 

Orazione di Un Italiano intorno alle Cose 
@ Italia al Congrese di Aqui 2s. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems, 

2mo. 6s. 

Strictures on the Case of Mr John M‘Do- 


nald, Minister at Urquhart, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly 1818; by Alexander Kerr, 
Minister of the Gospel, Cambuslang. 3d. 

The Scripture Monitor ; or Short Medi- 
tations - — P = Scripture 
every day in the 3 by John Craig, Mi- 
— of the Gospel, Avon Bridge, 12mo. 
4s, 6d. 

Historical Dissertations on the Law and 
Practice of Great Britain, and particularly 
of Scotland, with regard to the Poor; by 
the Rev. Robert Burns, one of the ministers 
of Paisley, second edition, Svo. 12s. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine, No X. 
2s. 6d. 

No I. of Mr Stewart’s Hortus 
monicus Edinensis; being a collection of 
the ‘ae Plants indigenous to Scot- 
lan 4 ‘ 
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Annals of Scotland from 1057 to 1371; 
‘to which are added, Tracts relative to the 
History and Antiquities of Scotland; by 
Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes, Bart. third 
edition, 2 vols 8vo. £1:11:6. 

Selden’s Table Talk: a new edition, with 
original Preface, and Notes, 12mo. 5s. 

The Edinb Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, Vol. III. Part II. 8vo. 9s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or a General In- 
dex to the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ancient and modern; with such 

ign works as have been translated into 
E » or printed in the British domin- 
ions; by Robert Watt, M.D. Vol. I. Part 
I. 4to. £1, Is. 
__ Epistles of the Apostle Paul, translated 
from the Greek, and arranged in the order 
‘in which they were probably written; Part 
First, consisting of those which were writ- 
ten before his first imprisonment at Rome ; 
with explanatory notes, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
and of the Territories annexed to this Do- 
minion by the House of Gorkha; by Fran- 
cis Hamilton (formerly Buchanan,) M.D. 
F.R.S. 4to, 21. 2s. 

State of Religious Instruction in Scot- 
land ; a Sermon preached a ereanes of 
the Associate Synod in Portsburgh 
‘House, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 27th April 
1819; by John Brown, Minister of the 

» Biggar, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some parts of its Evi- 
dence ; by Daniel Dewar, LL.D. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University and 
King’s College of Aberdeen. 

A Memoir concerning the Origin and 

of the Selim peopusell in 1782, 
in the internal government of the Royal 
— of Scotland; with the Bill _— 
by Committee appointed by the Bur- 
gesses, which was twice read in the House 
of Commons, in 1788, and in 1789; like- 
wise an illustration of the principles of that 
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Bill ; by Archibald Fletcher, Esq. Adyg. 
cate. To which is added, the Substance of 
the Reports of Specific Grievances transmit. 
ted by the pepueer to the Committee of 
Convention at Edinburgh, and several other 
oe on the subject of Burgh Reform, 

vo. -12s.——-Only 150 copies have: been 
printed. 

Supplement to the last edition of Angus’s 

lish Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 

amiliar Questions for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons, new 
edition, greatly enlarged: 9d. 

The Assembly’s Catechism Simplified. 34, 

Tales of My Landlord ; third series, con. 

ining ** The Bride of Lammermoor,” and 
** A Legend of Montrose,” 4 vols 12mo, 

Herbarium Edinense; or Dried Speci. 
mens of Indigenous Plants growing wild, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Edinburgh, and 
the district adjacent ; collected by James 
Robinson Scott, F. L.S. M.W.S. Senior 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, Lecturer on Botany, and Sur. 
geon Royal Navy; and William Jameson, 
Surgeon. 

A newly invented Geographical Game of 
England and Wales, brought forward for 
the amusement and instruction of Youth, 
played on the same principle as a. common 
pack of cards, with directions for playi 
the different games ; by Mrs Robert Laird 
Paisley. The set consists of 52 cards, each 
of which is enriched with a beautiful en. 
graving, emblematical of the most promi- 
nent feature of trade or manufacture in each 
country. They are literally a dissected 
The game begins with Northumberland, 
and goes on progressively to Cornwall. 
The engravings are so fine, that they may 
be used as excellent copies in drawing ; in 
short, all who have had an opportunity te 
examine them have acknowledged, that no- 
thing has as yet appeared in which-the im- 
provement and amusement of youth are % 
much blended. 7s. 


E 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Comte de Forbin, Voyage dans le Le- 
vant, folio, with 81 engravings. £16, 16s. 

Casti, les Animaux Parlans, trad. en vers 
Francais ; par Marechal, 2 vols 8vo. £1. 

Daru,; Histoire de la Republique de Ve- 
nise, 7 vols S8vo. £5. 

D’ Agincourt, Histoire de l’Art par les 
Monuments, Livraison 21, folio, 2e. papier 
velin. £4, 

Florence Macarthy, Nouvelle Irlandaise 
de Lady Morgan; traduite fidélement de 
T’Anglais, avec des Notes par Parisot, 4 vols 
12mo, avec portrait. 18s. 

Lesur, Annuaire Historique, ou Histoire 
Politique et Literaire de l’Anné 1818, gros 
vol. 8vo. 16s. 

Le Christianisme de Montaigne, ou Pen- 


sées de ce grand homme sur la religion, 8vo. 
12s. 

Cellérier, Discours Familiers d’un Pas- 
teur de Campagne, Genéve, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Civique de Gastine, Histoire de la Re- 
publique d’Haiti ou Saint Domingue, l’es- 
Clavage, et les colons, 8vo. 6s. 

D’Avrigni, Jeanne d’Arc a Rouen, tra- 
gedie en 5 acts, en vers, 8vo. 5s. 

La Major Autrichien, ou Une Année Mi- 
litaire, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. 

L’Enfant du Boulevard, ou Mémoires de 
la Gomtesse de Tourville, 2 vols 12mo. 8 

Geoffroy, Cours de Litterature Drama- 
tique, ou Recueil ; par ordre des matiéres 
& ses Feuilletons, tom. 1 et 2,. Sve 
. 3 , 
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1919.) ‘“Register-—Commercial Report. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—June 11, 1819. 


Sugar. ‘The demand for both Muscovadoes and refined has of late considerably re- 
vived, which, in the former, may be attributed to the arrival of the new Sugars at 
the market, which suit purchasers better than the old; and in the latter, to the spring 
shipments for exports. The prices, however, may be stated as being without any ma- 
terial alteration. The accounts from the colonies are favourable, as to. the state of the 
weather, for taking off the crops, which are expected to be finished early ; and average 
crops are expected. The quantity of Sugar on hand is more considerable than would have 
been if it had not been for the severe commercial difficulties of the country ; but never- 
theless, the —. is not very great, and the probability is, that Sugar will advance. 
Molasses are heavy, and on the decline.—Cofve. This article has fluctuated greatly, and 

ices are very unsteady. Generally speaking, the price has declined, and that consi- 
Ferabl . Some days ago the demand was considerable and lively ; but owing to duller 
accounts from the Continental markets, the demand has become less brisk. It is,almost 
impossible to calculate, with any degree of correctness, the future prospects in the Coffee 
markets. Every thing depends — the situation and means possessed by the Continen- 
tal nations, to make them come forward to make purchases.—Cotton. The pressure of 
the fimes, and the great stagnation in business, still keeps the Cotton market depressed. 
Several arrivals also, with large cargoes, have, within these few days, taken place, and 
many more are expected. Prices. have given way in America, and they must, on some 
kinds, give way still further. The quantity imported for the five months of this year, endi 
the Ist June, amount to 315,472 bags, which is more than what was at the same peri 
last year. The prices now, however, cannot be expected to fall lower except in one or 
two kinds. Much has, however, been forced into the market, on any terms, owing to the 
pressure = this branch of our trade in particular, and on all the trade of the country in 

eral, This is not likely, however, to be much longer the case, nor to any extent. 

It would be altogether unnecessary to take up the time of our readers to specify parti- 
cularly the state of the market for other articles of commerce. Suffice it to say, that in 
every one there is a complete stagnation, and prices nominal, or on thedecline. The great 

westion, however, of the resumption of cash-payments, and the loan and extent thereof 
for the year being now set to rest, and we think in a favourable manner for the interests 
of the country, and now that the great glut of goods in various markets are beginning to 
grow less, we may confidently anticipate a general revival of trade all over the country, 
which is at present, and may yet continue for a little while longer, in a gloomy and de- 
pressed state. Funded property, which had declined greatly, is again on the advance, 
with every appearance of improvement. We trust, by the time our next Number appears, 
we shall be able to report more favourably of the commercial interests and prospects of the 
country. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 4th to 25th May 1819. 
4th. 18th. 25th. 





Bank stock, 251 2519 249 247 [237 2384 \212 214 


3 per cent. reduced, + 4 # 4 703 71 664 654 
3 per cent. consols, 4 be z 67% 66} 











4 per cent. consols, 4 8 834 794 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1043 105 {1014 983 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 69 — 
India stock, 218 206 205 
—— bonds . - | 29 30 pr. |5 pr. 10 dis. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d pr. -| 9 T pre | 2 7 dis. 
Consols for acc. 7138494 | 674 58 
American 3 per Cente none snnnonnnenrnrece _— 

New loan, 6 P. Cernmnrnrnnnnnnee _—— 


French 5 per cents. 67 























Course of Exchange, June 4.—Amsterdam, 11: 13:2U. Antw 
Hamburg 3: 22:24 U. “Frankfort, 144} Ex. "Paris, 25 : 15: 2U. Soakeiee 
Madrid, a Pama ie pax Gibraltar, o, an 
50. Naples, Oz. Opeetes 
Cork, 14. 0 od the Bank ef Balad, 

Price. Gold and Silver, te tinted amin til F 
in bare, £01020. New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, 5s. 04d. Sil 
5s. 24d. 


io Janeiro, 61}. 





PRICES CURRENT.—May 29.—-London, June 4, 1819. 
GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL. a er 
to 58 to 66 2 


67 84 63 
85 91 | 78 
_~ = 1130 
_ — | 94 
116 120 {101 
116 122 | 9 
105 
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TAR, American, - bri. 


Archangel, ue 
PITCH, Foreign, - cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

Home Melted, * 
HEMP, ai Rhine, ton. 

1 Clean, . 
FLAX 
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Dutch, ° 
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MATS, Archangel, . 
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Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters, Pearl, . 

Montreal ditto, . . 

Pot, . ° 
OIL, Whale, . . tun, 

Cod. 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, = 
= nse 4 ° 


COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 
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List or ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 








367 


PHABETICAL 
es 3lst May 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Appleyard, J. Hull, bricklayer 
street, 
Ars L. and R. Camomile-street, oil-mer- 


Bates, J. Bales I Wo and Kent, miller 
i -and P. C. S, Rousseau, City-road, 


Bourne, S- Leek, ironmonger 
Brooke, G. \Eodbueed, Yorkshire, woollen-manu- 


facturer 

a B5 ys Fact, shoemaker 
. and J. Roberts, Silver-street, Wood- 

a ot Semin enamednatantes 
Blachford, R. Little Tower-hill, stationer 
Basham, C. Norwich, coach-maker 
Bromley, J. jun. Stafford, shoemaker 
Ball, T. wy — woolstapler 

H. Harris, Botolph-lane, whole- 


ae 

Revis, T- Oxford-street, coach-maker 

Barlow, J- Bolton, druggist 

Blake, T. Cowes, brewer 

Birt, W. Bristol, broker 

Beardsworth, J. ‘and J. Bealey, Blackburn, cotton- 
manufacturers 

Cooper, G- Walton on Thames, brewer 

Cohen, G. A. St Swithin’s lane, merchant 

Cox, J. St John-street, linen-draper 

om, R. A. Berwick-upon-T weed, corn-merchant 

, J. Osburn-street, brewer 

yg is jun. Liverpool, wine-merchant 

Dyer, W. sen. Aldersgate-street, jeweller 

Doming, D. Worsley, Lancashire, innkeeper 

Dawson, G. and W. Longden, Silver-street, Wood- 

street, colour-manufacturers 
Dicsaesn, J. Manchester, dealer 


Duffil, J. Bromsgrove, 
Ewbank, Js Little Sede, t Cannon-street, bottle- 


Cy 
Elliott, W. jun. —. Wells, cheesemonger 
Evans, S. f ristol, victu 

Fox, R. jun. Norwich, silk-mercer 

Foot, B. Gracechurch-strect, eter mage, oad 
Firth, M. Cooper Bridge, Dewsbury, 
Pag 

pate, Y- Highgate ae jeweller 

Grimsby, J. B. Hu 
Goode, T. Leominster, dra; 
Gottreux, J. Mincing-lane, coher 
Goode, J. Liv 1, merchant 
Golding, J. Col ester, tanner 
George, S. and R. Webb, Bristol, sugar-refiners 
George, W. Frome, Selwood, Somersetshire, clo- 


Goliney, T. Chippenham, clothier 
S. Bishopsgate-street, tavern-keeper 
Heron, J. and J. Morley, Ludgate-hill, linen- 


drapers 
Holder, E, Puddlestone, Herefordshire, auctioneer 
Hartley, C. Whitehaven, joiner 
ey , G. Liverpool, brewer 


hgate, victualler 
Harrold, Sy ons Fitzroy-square, coach- 


maker 

Higton, I. and J. Brewer, Broadway, Blackfriars, 
warehouseman 

Harris, H. Bradford, Wilts, baker 

Hainshaw, J. and 2 Swallow, Heckmondwike, 
Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturers 

Hirst, A, Beverley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer 

iy ad W. and C. Wignall, Liverpool, turpentine 


Jackson, R R. W. Melksham, Wilts, grocer 
5 H. W. Vv. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, oil-mer- 


orkshire, 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3st 


Kain, R. Coioent and W. H. Cath, New 

Union-street, Little merchants 
a =a W. J. W. and A. Hewer, Bath, silk-mer: 
can. G. Manchester, merchant 
» R. sen. anchester, 


. M merchants 
Lever, J. ‘ashy de la Zouch, draper 
Lowe, G. Cohen, Manchester, fustian-ma- 


n 
Lavell, J. York-wharf, Lambeth, stone-merchant 
Lansdell, J. Rano geen ary » victualier 


—a = le West-street, West Smithfield, soap 
Mons). Ch Chamber. -street, Goodman’s-fields, watch- 
Midgley, R. Harden, Yorkshire, worsted-manufac- 
Martin, M. D. Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, jew- 
Mamford, E. Livened, silver-smith 


— T. White Hart Yard, Drury-lane, vic- 
On J.B Barge- » Bucklersbury, merchant 
pa. J. Mills, Warwickshire, manu- 
urer 


ee oom ait 

yer, G. New; onmouthshire, shop 

Pusiey, J. pyr et wang —— ter’ “4 

Bhp gern W. and A. L. dley, Worcester- 
shire, 

Peake, T. Great Cogpted corn-factor 

Parker, W. ee maltster 

Powell, J. and Holborn-hill, <i ond column 

Rhoades, - jun. Queen-street, Hoxton, glass- 
mounte: 

net & and J. Hellyer, St Mary at Hill, mer- 


= T. King-street, Spitalfields, silk-wea- 
Richards, J. E. C. and J. Martin’s-lane, mer- 


singby, J.°Manchester, calico-printer 
Shepherd, M. Fareham, Lanenthion, dealer in hops 
Smith 2 oo street, a 
Smii - Newcastle-upon-T yne, grocer 
Shoobridge, C. Kensington, diaper 
Snowden, R. Canterbury, linen-<dra) 
et G. Manchester, wool. "y cord manu- 

‘acturer 
Smithson, R. Whalley, Lancashire, butter-factor 
Swanzy, J. Austin Friars, merchant 
Thompson, J. Joiner-street, Southwark, victualler 
Taylor, G. Guildford, liquor-merchant 
Tittensor, C. W. and I: ‘oster-lane, button-seilers 
Wyatt, T. St John-street, Smithfield, Stage-coach- 

master 
vom W, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

» W. and J. Leominster, carriers 
Wild, R. Craven-street, Strand, tailor 
Watts, W. P. Gosport, vietualler 
Wotherspoon, M. iverpool, merchant 
Wilson. E. Newcastle-u vy ~_ree, 
Walker, B. West Smithfield, 
Wood, B. Market Harborough, hosier 
G.- Prince’s-street, Mary-le-bone, 
rd , 
righthelmstone, nter 
road, i. plumber 

Cavendish-square, 


Williams, P. 
inter and 
illiams, S 
Yates, G. Tottenham-court 
Zimmer, J.  Welbeck-street, 
merchant 


May 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam, John, senior, merchant, muslin manufac- 
turer and agent, late in Paisley, now in Glasgow. 
~—\ Samuel, seedsman and nurseryman, Aber- 


Braid, John, merchant, Kirkcaldy 
y, James, grain-dealer in Templand, and 
Charles Barelay, do, at Inchbroom 
Cochran, J » and Co: manufacturers, Glas- 
gow, and Joseph Cochran and Willi#m Leitch, 
partners thercoft 


Vou. V. 


Christie, Andrew, corn-merchant, Leith 

Coats, John, muslin- manufacturer, Glasgow 

Graham, Thomas, merchant and manufacturer, 
Glasgow 

Irving, Edward, merchant, Leith 

Kay, ‘archibald and Sons, wrights and cabinet- 

makers, Glasgow, as a company, and Archibald 

Kay, senior, and Arehi Kay, junior, as in- 
dividuals. 

Martin, John, manufacturer, Glasgow 


n 









- Register.—Commercial Report. (Coane 
itchell, Thomas, soap-manufacturer, Dundee Symon, John, merchant, Aberdeen , 
¥ . Robert, pt 4: i rie, Thomas, vintner, Paisley 
Paterson, Walker and o, Feet eral 
ion agents, DIVIDENDS, i 
ponent, t, Stitling, and Peter Walker, <.! ‘ 
it, Leith, as aay oo nar Burnet, W: Ld e metehant, Leith, on cn 8th 
G |» Glas- June; by the 
More, John, late. a the Royal Bank of Sog. 
a Glasgow ; by James Syme, banker, Glas 


Un uhart William, merchant, 
Matthew atthew Porter; accountant, ‘Gaagor ae -ged "ia 
une. 


Corn Exchange, June 7. Liverpool, June 5. 


56 | Boil 40 to 42 whet 0 Ibs. SP Foreign, 
Cae r 
Smali Beans . 40 to euglish js Rice, p. wt. 21 0.1624.9 
Fine. ..... 44to Sc Flour, 
Tick. . .°. 32to 36]|Welsh . » p.280Ib. rite | 
Fine . . ..38to i ogc —Seconds . 49 0 to 
Feed Oats .. lito Dantziec . 
Fine... .. 19 to Wismar.. 
Poland do . . 20 to American . 
Fine. ..*. 24to 
Potato do. .. 23 to 
Fine... ..- 2 
Flour, p, sack 50 to 
6|Seconds . . «45 
North Country 45 to 
40} Pollard . 20 to 
Bran . .. l15to 
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Clowerseei, Pp Ada 


Oto 
—Red.. i ; 
Oatmeal at 
English * 
Seotch . 
Irish -.. 
Butter, B 
Butter, per cw 
Belfast . « 
Newry ° 
Drogheda ee 
Cork, 3d .. 
Pickled, e 
Beef, p. tierce 
—— p. barrel 


Pork, p. bri. 
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Tinted crush. 
New, for Seed 
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Clover, Red, . e 
—White.. 
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Beans br 4 pr a. -s ‘ry 
. to ams, e 
Coriander .. fish... 42 Oto 44 OlBacoms 

Trefoil - . Pease, per quar. Short middles 
New Rapeseed, £42 to £—. — Boiling . 55 0 to 37 0|Long 
Rapeseed, £ to eo . 
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Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wek 
ended 22d May 1819. 


Wheat, 71s. 4d.—Rye, 47s. 1d.—Barley, 43s. 4d.—Oats, 28s. 5d.—Beans, 51s. 11d-—Pease, 51s, 10d— 
- Beer or rb Big, Us. Od.—Oatmeal, 3Us, 1d, . 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Busheb, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Fow 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th May 1819. 


Wheat, 63s. 2d.--Rye, 46s. 6d.—Barley, 40s, 6d.—Oats, 25s. 5d.—Beans, 41s, 3d.—Pease, 4s, 10d— 
= Big, $30 Sd.—~Oatmeal, 20s. lid. 


a 


EDINBURGH.—JuNE 2. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,....,.38s. Od. | Ist,,....,268. Od. | Ist,......22s, 6d. | Ist,......22s. Od. 
2d, cocoate Od. 2d, ......24s. Od. 2d, a Od. 2d, ecetecls Od. 
3d,.,....31s. Od. Pen aye Od. | 3d,......18s. 6d. | 3d,......18s. Od. 

of Wheat, £1: 15: 8: 4-1 2ths. 
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Potatoes (28 Ib.) . 
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Réegister.— Meteorological Réport. 369 
HADDINGTON.—JunNeE 4. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Jstyeso00e398 Od. | Lst,......328. Od. | Ist,....-.238. Od. | Ist,......228 Od. | Ist, .....218. 6d. 
2d, ..-+--368. Od. 2d, ooeeee ROB Od. 2d, sovees BUS. Od. 2d, eoecee 9s. Od. 2d,......186, 0d. 
44, ......398. Od- | Sd,......266, Od. | Sd,......178. Od. | Sd, ....+-168. Od. | Sdye... 158. Od 

Average of £1:15:6: 11-12ths. 


‘tt.--The boll of wheat, beans, and » is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter 
Nie | Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bush 4 














METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tae range of the Thermometer on the Ist of May, was from 44 to 86, and the tem- 
reer gery vy casa dr gy till about the 17th, the maximum of that day 






ing 63, and the minimum 49. After this period the temperature declined, the average 
of each day between the 20th and 26th being nearly the same as at the commencement 
of the month. On the 27th a still farther reduction took place. ‘The Thermometer for 
several nights successively sunk below the freezing point; and on the 30th the hills were 
covered with snow. The av of the whole month, however, is not quite half a de- 
ge lower than thet of sy 1408 5 Hipp monn dally range te ly the same; and the 
temperature of spring water is a degree and a half higher. ing the first week of the 
month the wind steadily from, the east, and the Hygrometer indicated i le 
dryness. About the 9th the wing shifted to the west, the Hygrometer sunk, heavy 
showers ed. ‘These were su ed by ten days of dry weather, with a brisk wind 
from the west, and the Hygrometer stood higher than before. On the 2ist the wind 
again shifted, and the change as before was accompanied with rain. From this till the 
end th the weather was variable, though the atmosphere was upon the whole 
dry. The mean point of deposition is abeut 24 degrees lower than the minimum 
Re ernie of dry east winds, especially Shout te ketinning 

of month. e same circumstance will account for vegetation haying made 

so much less progress than might haye been expected from the average te As 
a proof of the unfavourable nature of the weather in this respect, it may be mentioned, 
leaves of the larch tree on the side exposed to the east and north-east are as brown 
pe Seventy 400 Re yon $f ene, This was observable as early ag the middle 

moni 


MereoroLocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
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May 1819. 
Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . ° 57.4 | Maximum, ljthday, -« .» 63-0 
cold, . . « 43.35 Minimum, - 28th . ° 50.0 
wees temperature, 10 A.M, 6 52.4 | Lowest maximum, - -26th . . 51.5 
seesccscescoes cee ces 10P.M. . ° e 46.6 | Highest minimum, 24th ° . « 50.5 
swe Of daily extremes, ° . 50.3 | Highest, 10 A. M- 17th . ° 60.0 
one 10A-M.and10 P.M. . ° 49.5 | Lowest ditto, ° 30th . ° 42.0 
etscsneeveee 4 daily observations, e - 49.9 | Highest,10 P.M. 10th . . « 53.5 
Whole range of thermometer, ° - 436.0 | Lowest ditto. . 28th irs 36.5 
Mean daily ditto, ham Sit Rae 14.1 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 28th ° 25.0 
seones temperature of spring water, . 48.0 | Leastditto, . . 24th . 5.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER, Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M- (temp. of mer.54) . 29.787 | Highest, 10 A. M. . 24th . 050 
sssepeopeece 10 P. M. (temp. of mer-54) . 29-787 | Lowest ditto , 8th 29.415 
Liscscodvens both, (temp. of mer. 54) -- ° 29.787 | Highest, 10 P.M. . 25d . 30.060 
Whole range of barometer, ° e 4.010 | Lowest ditto, a 17th ° 29.420 
Mean ditto, during the ‘day, e « « +082 | Greatest range in 24hours, 31st ‘ 565 
rere nig t, . m4 Least ditto, % . 11th © 9 «6005 

se eeeereeeeceses urs, 7 7 7 . 
P HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Bl wt HYGROMETER. Degrees. } Leslie, Highest, 10 A.M. 27th + 47.0 
Rain ininches,  « ° e ° 5 | pewteerx Lowest ditto, 26th . + 7.0 
Evaporation in ditto, 2. 6 © «© 2.650 | crs Highest, 10 P.M. 15th . 31.0 
Mean daily Evaporation, oo a =) peo Lowest ditto, 20th e 3.0 
Leslie. Mean, l0A.M. .« © © 257 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10A.M. 11th 53.0 
sroeteceeeccccsccesee 10P.M. . e ¢ . 1S seeseseeeesecessetencereseeees LOWESt ditto, 27th 7.0 
Siieaianicttansiaine both, «gw 185 | stscsenrsesesererereesereseres Highest, 10P.M. 7th 48.6 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A. M. o BBS I idiemediiteediecienens Lowest ditto, 27th 21.6 
10 P. M. © SBT: | dtecteente Relat.Hum. Highest,10A.M. 9th 90.0 
ome +. both, - 40.0 Least ditto, 27th 27.0 
Hotes eeseseeee Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. © —GFB | crerinscsdscsorecdsccgeiocsece Greatest; 10 P.M. 20th 96.0 
10P.M. .. 82.9 eveoevedscecbiecoesectsooense Least ditto, 27th 56.0 
” sees both, ° i eee Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 11th .268 
Wosrereeseneee Grs, mois.in 100 cub. in air,10 A.M. .180 ose .- Least ditto, 27th .057 
oe . 10 P.M. .182 oove: « Greatest, 10 P.M, 10th = .254 
™ : BOM, BBE] ccsccoscosdesibeccvcentésess Least ditto, 27th = .095 











Fair days, 19; rainy days, 12, Wind west of meridian, 14; east of meridian, 17. 








Register.—Meteorological Report. {dime 


Mereonotocicat TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


noon. The second Observation in the 


first column, is taken by the 


.B.—The Observations are made twice day, - atee ee forenoon, and four o’ 
'N. She afte y. in the ’ clock,” aftes. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Mr Ebenezer Bradshaw Wallace, Preacher of the 
Gospel, has been presented to the church and pa- 

rish of Barr, vacant by the death of the Rev. Ste- 
phen Young. 

Mr Boyd, formerly Minister of the Caledonian 

, has been presented to the church 

and parish of Auchinleck, vacant e transla- 
tion of the Rev. Mr Lindsay to Ochi ieee 

The Rev. John Fraser, lately of the Scots church, 
Monkwearmouth, Sunder! » has been appointed 
assistant and successor to the Rev. Dr Miller of 
Old Cumnock. 


Il. MILITARY. 


Brevet. fy 1 Ceylon to be Ma- 
Cer in th rmy mY neg 1 Oct. 1818 
2Dr.G. F. W. C. Smith (late Page of Honour to 
the Prince Regent), to be Cornet, vice 
B , dead 22 April 1819 
Cornet H. F. Finch to be Lieut. by purch. 

vice —~w_" W. I. Rang. 6 May 
Gent. Cadet J. S. Brymer to be Cornet by 
A a = vice Fineh é . h do. 
Symons to ornet ure Sym 

Blaquiere, 18 Dr, a 3 do, 


il 


18 


Capt. R. Kerr, fm. h. p. 14 F. to be 
master, vice Patrickson, h. p. 17 M 
Lieut. J. Moore to be ‘Cap t. by purch. 
vice Lieut.-Col. Childers, NO F. 15 Apr. 
Cornet R. Hollingworth to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Moore do. 
T. O. Partridge to be Cornet by —_ 
vice Hollingworth 
Gent. Cadet R. Harrington to be Come 
by purch. 6M 
= Surg. J. Quincey, from h. p. 
ist- Surg. vice Pulsford, dead 13 do. 


3F.Gds. an Mast. Serj. William Thompson - 


Qu1. Mast. vice Steel, dead 


1F. Lieut. M. M‘Dermott, tm. h. p. 56 F, to 


9 


19 


be Paym. vice Hodgson, dead 29 Apr. 
= Hart to be Lieut. vice = Der- 

mott, May 
om. t, Cadet C. Brownrigg to be 


art 
eal Lieut. J. Wardell, fm. 2 cad R. to 
be Lieut. vice Hatherly, d 1518 


J. H.. Lewis to be Ensign, vice es, 
15 Apr. 1819 


73 F. 
nates Everard to be Lieut. vice Maling, 
10 Sept. 1818 


.. Davos to be Ensign, vice Hawkins, 
East India Comp. Service 15 do. 





2 &s&s ves 
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aF. D. Campbell to be Basign, vienivemed 

Lieut. W. Anderson, fm. h. p. 31 F tobe 
* Paym. vice Smith, dismised 

s. C, Rae, from 55 F. hy 

4 + rom . ur; 
” a h. p. 71F. 29 Apr. 4 
30 Lint. m. Aingon, fin bp, to be Ad. 

and Lieut. vice Stephenson 

F, 4. File * 25 July 1818 
e ming, dead —" Sans Apa 1819 


7 W. A. Hardcastle to be or ~< 
oO. 


ice Ryan 
Gent. Cail Calle H. Calvert to be Ensign, .~ 
ard 
45 Lieut. TE Parr to be Capt. vice Given, _- 
Ensign F. Ebhart to be Lieut. vice md 


A. A. Dalzell to be Ensign, vice Ephart 


47 Ensign T. Luttrell to be Lieut. vice Ken. 
» di 29 May 1817 

53 Lieut. C. Williams to be Captain, vice 
Parker, dead 25 Aug. 1818 

55 ome, E. O'Reilly, M.D. from h. p. 71 F. 


Surg. vice Roe, 28 F. 29 Apr. — 
60 Brevet Lt. Col. M. Childers, fm. 11 D 

to be Major by purch. vice Bouverie, ret 

do 


72 T. A. Blair to be Ensign, vice Aitkin, dead 


13 Resign M. Lidwell to be Lieut. og! Hel- 
ridge, r 7 Aug. 1818. 
J. Barnes, from 19 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Holmes, dead 7 Oct, 
——-C. Irwin, from 83 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Lidwell, dead 9 do. 
Gent. Cadet J. Roskrow to be Ensign, vice 
Lidwell, ° 15 Apr. 1819 

85 Ensi, rown to be aps vice eo 

d Aug. 1 

R. G. Geddes to be Ensign, vice a 

13 Apr. 1819 
B. Young to be Ensign, vice Irwin, Ry F. 


4 do. 
4, Fee, to be Ensign, vice M-Nabo 


87 _- E. Cox to be Lieut. vice Coghlan, 
1 Oct. — 


— ah Hassard to be Lieut. ae 


son, ug. 

age J. Shipp, from 14 Dr. to be 

ice Cox 4 May 1815 

Gent. det W. Gossip to be Ensign, vice 

Carroll, prom. 29 Apr. 1819 

Rifle Br. pe Lieut. T. F. Uniacke to be Adjutant, 

ice Middleton, res. Adj. only 6 May 

2W.LR- Capt Ww. —— fm. African C. to be 

vice Walton, ret. on h. p. 25 Apr. 

R.Y. sang, ‘der}. — Surman, from 10 Dr. to be 

a viee M‘Intosh, dead 29 do. 

R.W.1L. Rang. Lieut. Hon, G. Catheart, from 6 Dr. 
Gds, to be Capt. vice Angelo, ret. 

24 Dec. 1818 





Yk.Chas. Ensign G. Laze to be Lieut. vice Max- 


well, dead 29 Apr. 1819 
Serj. Maj. J. Rind, from 9 Dr. to 
be Ensign, vice M‘ Carthy 
1Ceylon R. Brevet Major P. Delatre to be Major, 
vice Coxon, dead 28 Sept. 1818 
“SS ae P. Secluno to be Captain, - 


2d Lieut. J. Foster, from 2 pe R. to 
be Ist a vice Layton, dead_ 14do. 
Conradi to be Ist Lieut. vice 





ee” 28 do. 
R. Basset to be 2d Lieut. vice Green, dead 
14 Apr. 1819 


P. Reyne to be 2d Lieut. vice — 


Ensign J. Basset, fm. 4 W. I. R. to io rr 
Lieut. vice R. Basset, cancelled 14 do. 
2d Lieut. W. Stewart to be lst Lieut. vice 

Tranchell, dead 18 t. 1818 
~ Fretz to be 2d Lieut. by ardell, 
9F. 4 Feb. 1814 

R. Price to be 2d Lieut. vice barber dead 
5 Apr. 1819 

Lieut. C. F. Button to be Adjutant, vice 

Boyton, res, Adjutancy only 

26 Sept. 1818 


Register.—-Appointments, Promotions, &c. 





Royal Artillery. 


ome: F. A. S. Knox, from h, es. 
Ist L Lieut. H. L. Sweeting to be 2d Captain 
14 L. Garstin, from h. p. to be 


ed tient” i. Chamberlain, from h. p. to 
be 2d Lieut. do. 
R. C. Smyth, from h. p. tobe 








2d Lieut. 
Medical Staff. 
Deputy pamper got R. Hume, M.D. to be 
nspector of Hospitals 3 Dec, 1818 
Exchanges. 


Brevet Lt.-Col. Irby, from 2 Life Gds. with Major 
Vyse, 1 W. 1. R. 
— Ross, from 21 F. with Major Leahy, h. p. 


Lawrence, from 135 Dr. with Major Pater- 
son, 22 Dr. 
Brevet Major shunt, from 7 F. ree. diff. with 


Capt. amy p. 67 F. 
—————_ Moray, from 15 Dr. with Captain 
Browne, 19 Dr. 


Mee | - 4 F. with Capt. De Mont- 











morency, h —— 
Capt. Smith, ry" 3 F. ree. diff. with Captain 
rown, h. p. 54 
. 74 » from si F. rec. diff. with Capt. Price, 
p-é 
“ Considine, from 13 Dr. rec. diff. with Brun- 
nm, h- p. 60 
— Fead, from 3 F. G. ree. diff; with Capt. 
Digby, h.” p- 25 F. 
upman, from 2 Ceylon Ri with Brev. 





Lieut.-Col Hamilton, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 
Harvey, from Coldst. Gds. ree, diff, with 
Capt. Armytage, h. p. 
Lieut. Jones, from 24 F. with Lieut. Lee, 87 F. 
Harvey, from Coldst. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Hall, h. p- 
Sd Brownlow, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Sweeting, h. p- 

a qe from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Bonnor, h. p. 3 F. G. 

—— M‘Cullock, a 31 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Taylor, h. Ps STF 

— Turn tall, from 36 F. rec. diff. with Licut. 
Lewis, h. ms 

Nunn, from 46 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Stuart, 86 F. 

- — from 65 F. with Lieut. Madden, 
p- 8 


— ion from 87 F. with Lieut. Jones, 24 Dra- 














oons. 
em Aldtich, from Rifle Brig. ree. diff, with 
Lieut. Uniacke, h. B 
_—_— — from Staff Corps, with Lieut. Fra- 
zer, 
oa Hawley, from 1 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Dickens, h. p. 14 F. 
. iY ering, from 14 Dr. with Lieut. Ormsby, 
- P- r. Ge 
ng from 43 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Matthews, h. 
Ross, jon 1 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. Green, 
h. p. Cavalry Staff 
Cornet Sir J. Radcliffe, from 6 Dr. with Cornet 
Richardson, h. p. 23 Dr. 
Ives, from 18 Dr. with Ensign Seton, 


52 F. 
—— + ae from 23 F. with Ensign Matthews, 
.p.14F. 
Ensign Senne. from 37 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Gosselin, h. p. 60 F. 
Williams, from 3 F. rec. diff. with J. Ca- 
meron, jun, h. p. 92 F. 
M‘ » from ad F. ree. diff. with En- 
sign Ferrier, h. p. 56 
Anderson, trom 5 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Bainbrigge, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
Ensign an Adjut. Myers, from 60 F. with Ensign 
and Adjut. Adams, h. p. 
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Resignations and Retirements. 
Let Angelos Roy. Wert India Rang. 
OY. 
Lidut. Heselridge, 73 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Cornet 24 Dr. 
2d Lieut, Rich. Basset, 1 Ceylon Regt. 
Deaths. 
Colonel, the Duke of Buccleugh, Dumfries Militia 
20 Apr. 1819 
Lieut.-Col, D. J.-.Cameron, late'1 net. Se 
Major Campbell, Soe he are 7g 7 May 1819 
Capt. Given, 45 seas - 16 Apr. 1819 
—- (Killed im action with the Laltres) 


‘eb. 1819 
o———— Enraght, R. York Ran. 10 Feb. 1819 





—— Magius, h. p. K. G. L. ; 
Lieut. Lieut Tomlinson, 37 Dr. 2 — - 
M‘Dermott, do. 6 1818 
——— Lidwell, 73 Fi 
—— George, R. West Ind. 
—— Hunt; late 2 R. Vet. Bn. 6 May 1819 
—— Fair, h. p. 81 F. Maer, 
os » Dumfries Militia 31 Oct, 1918 
Cornets, 2d Licuts. and Ensigns. 
Broderick, 2 Dr. G- 4 Apr. 1 
Arrow, 67 F. 21 Bee. ue 
Aitken (drowned) 72 F. 17 Jan. 1819 
pm R. W. I. Ra. 2 Mareh 1819 
onachie, 18 March 1819 
T. B. Cooper, R. Art. = | bo 1 
Bovan, Duenfries Mil. i, 1819 
an, ries Mi 9 ue, 
Adj.-Lieut. Warde, 65 F. — 
Quarter-master Steel, 3 F. G. 
Assist-Surg. Pulsford, 18 Dr. 
Miscellaneous. 
Sams, Assist. Commis. Gen. at Tobago 
21 Feb. 1819 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
April _—- At Rome, the lady of John Mac- 


is. At Weedon Hara ks, the lady of Captain 
—e nfani 
t Bath the ld y of Sit Alexander Hood, 


23. At Pudliot Spat, Cae Sake Set 
2A. The lady of Dr James Hare, of Handywood, 


a ooh Notting 
ham Place, London, Viscountess 
Newport, a son se heir. 
oink —_ Thistle-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Smart, 


2 At Langley, SUNPAig Spleyerney 
In’ *withpole-s t, the lady of Sir Edward 
wil, Barta de ughter. 
ata Dounington Ba , Edinburgh, Mrs Wyld, 
iter. 


Dumbuck, Dumbartonshire, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Geils, a son. 
27. At Blanfield, Mrs William Macdowall, a son 
28. At Heriot-row, Mrs Wishart, a son. 


— At Dundee, the lad Ra John vin Maxwell, "East 
Tay-street, a daughter. 
At , Lesmahagow, Mrs Wilson, a 


son. 

— At Mount Pleasant, Thurso, the lady of Cap- 
tain Calder, royal engineers, a son- 

May 1. At hill, the Honourable Mrs Ha- 
milton, a son. 

2. At Urr manse, Mrs M‘Whir, a oy ° 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs ee og of 

4. At Eastley End — the lady of 
G. W. Lawrence, Esq. Ht 8 St J ‘8, Jamaica, a 


ter. 
—In yr apy se: | mat the lady of John 
ter. 


At Porto Mo, ~~ > William Watt, a son. 
®. At: Northumberland- -street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Hopkirk, a son. 
— In Queenm-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Hume, a son. 
10. At London, Lady James peronet a ama 
— Mrs Baillie of Jerriswood, a ay mee 
12. At Stockton, on Tees, Lady lotte Mac- 


sregor 3 Murray, a son 
15. At 27, "Dundas street, Edinburgh, Mrs Lee, 
St Andrews, a 

14. At Ruchill, ‘the Lady of H, Maclean, jun. of 
Coll, a daughter. 


_ 15. At 3, mae Se Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Wil 


mith, 
16. * 17, Nel ctrcet, Mrs Matheson, ason. 
17. A gry , the lady of Sir John Gordon 
 Detce daughter. 
18. At Skedsbush, Mrs Crichton, a daughter. 
24. At = Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Francis 


ridges, a 
Lately, at Edinburgh, Countess Flahault, a 


Lately, At Lanark, the wife of John Steele, 
weaver, of three fine e boys, who, with their mother, 
are a eny to do well. 

few days since, a farmer's wife at Ballydine was 
dclivered five female children, three of whom 
are living. 


B 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 24. At Le ar sgn Captain Edward 
James. Foote, = Madras native infan owe 
quarter-master 0: mehr og to Ann, eldest dau 
| th cet ort ie, Esq. of the Stam 

n. 

At Calcutta, in November last, James Dewar, 
Esq. of the - — eldest son of James 
Dewar, Esq. Vogries to Miss Emily Dyer, 
youngest daugh ster the late General Dyer. 

March 26. At the English Ambassador's, at 
Paris, Colene] Arthur Onslow, nephew to the Eatl 
of Onslow, to Miss Wetherell, —— of 
Wetherell, Esq. and grand-daughter of Mrs Ser 
jeant Runnington. 

30. At London, Alexander ‘_o Esq. of 





8) e Hill, Jamaica, to ie Bai eldest 
Tr - ter of Mackenzie Baigrie, Esq the county 
“ inburgh. 


ii 21. At Belton Church, in Holderness, 
vor hire, John Lang, M. D. surgeon, Dumfries, 
to Miss Christiana Elizabeth Gibb. 

— At Balteagh, county of Derry, Thomas Wal- 
ker, . of the Scots Greys, to Constantia Frances 
-_= eldest daughter of J. C. Beresford, Esq. 

Sandford Graham, Esq. M.P. (only son of 
sir James ye Bart. M. P. for Carlisle) to Ca 
rolina, third dau ter of the late John Langton, 

Esq. of Sarsden House, in the county of Oxford. 

— At Lugwardine, near Hereford, Charles » 
vid Gordon, Esq. of Dulwich Hill, Surrey, to 
Marian, eldest daughter of Robert Philipps, Esq. 


of Longworth, Herefordshire. 


#3. At Westham, Essex, Henry Cheape, Esq. 
eldest son of John Cheape, Esq. of Rossie, in the 











,.. 7 ce —_ 








eweS 





1919.1] 


second daughter of 
coum airs Ea of Stratford Green AEssex. 


26, At Kirklee, 


itewart, Glas- 
gow, oe Jatt, eldest daughter of Mr John Walker 


of 
—_- William Johnston, Esq. of 
Lan and Bavelaw, to Miss Jean’ Dougies, 
daughter r oa 
= sags gh , Captain J. Maytag 
tnd Com ‘8 Serv elen, 
fa er Mar William ‘Altaa, ‘merchant in 


, At Catron, cae David bd mtr cht 
econ, dest daug ae tanta Gem m square, 1 
len it Geo een i 
B A. . Loaton, Alenaniize Grant, 
Barre, a and Adam Street, Aiciont hi, = 
— hter of the late Rev. William 
Helen, 74 Wielsby ouse, Lincolnshire. 
— At Whitekirk, Mr David Syme, Newmains, 
to Beatrice, eldest daughter of Mr Thomas Ker, 


wai At ; the Rev. John Craig, Kin- 
bel, to Cathenite, ¢ only daughter of the Rev. James 


— At abu rah, Mr William Begg, surgeo 
Nicol iter 15 Cath therine, eldest daughter of } of Mr 
Alexander Baillie. 


, = Robert Honeyman, > r to 
ousen ourngest daughter of Mr David Find- 
pag 's Street. 
*, At Tranent, the Rev. George Brown, Rams- 
botham, Lancashire, to Miss Elizabeth Spence. 
—At "Edinburgh, William Scott, Esq. farmer at 
Mislington, to Jessy, daughter of Mr John Arres, 


‘airnin: 
. May 5. At Hythe, Lieutenant Longmore, of the 
royal staff corps, to = eldest daughter of 
the Rev. William Wright, Wilcocks. 


m tea — Court, Middlesex, John Kirk- 
5h to Augusta Elizabeth a 
est ye ty, late Major-General John 


V 
to At London, the Earl Temple, to Lady Camp- 
bell, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 


bane. 
— At London, the Honourable Richard Neville, 
son of Lord Braybrooke, to Lady Jane Cornwallis, 
ter of the uis Cornwallis. 


Wii le 
20. At ._. William S Esq. to 
Warligem a aaan al Thomas as Back, Esq. of 


ugh Denoon, Esq. Pictou, to Cathe- 

rine, est daughter of the Rev. Alexander Fraser, 
one of the ministers of Inverness. 

At London, Henry St John » Esq. of the 

me J ery to Ann, eldest Ihter of the 


we Cork, Cae "Thomas Hobbs, 92d - thland- 
Margaret, pson 
Tipperary. 


pay tty dT from 1 
leod, of artil service, eldest son of 
Role =f ’ Principal of 


ister of Stronsay, ‘a 
officers, and all 


o Net &: At Mussulipa me be the poees of Smee 

ur an magistrate ere, in 

the 27th year of Seem: Lieutenant Alexander D. 
et the Madras artillery, son of James Coull, 
of Ashgrove, in the county of Moray, 
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9. At ——— , Captain Alexan- 
der Black, of the army, son of Dr Black, 
Kirkaldy. 


17. At Calpee, near Cawn Mewes wr Hut- 
ton Watkins, 1st regiment ve infantry ; 
and on the — April, at Puntstield Cottage, 

near S) re] —— Watkins, wife of 
Mr p dtiggins of 


22. At ns of that oy Archibald Trotter, in the 
7th year of her age. 
25. At Calcutta, Mrs oun Hunter, relict of 
Scott, 


the late James 
mo to the island of 
, Dunean, seventh ving son of James 


merc! 

28. Lieutenant-Colonel John Wardell, half-pay 
66th foot, yy 65. 

me t Lisbon, me Eeapes Ange Angus Macdonald, in 

tne Fortaguese and 
, James me omg hy the | celebrated Alyth 

mechanic. The ae = enius and eceen- 
mnarknide person, were, partys, over surpensed, 
markable person, tn » 
Deprived at an early of the use of hi his legs, he 


contrived dint of uity, not only to 
is ie grea, bu t z x himself @ Useful 


of Knockdow, Esq. 
March 21. At Montrose, Mr Jonathan Forbes, 


i bed, the sides of 
which being raised about 18 inches above the clothes, 
were employed as a platform for tw 
table vices, and cases for tools of all His 
genius for practical was universal. He 
was skilled in all sorts of turning; and constructed 
several very curious lathes, as well as clocks and 
musical instruments of every description, no less 
admired for the sweetness of their tone than the 

elegance of their execution. He excelled, too, in 
the ——— = optical instruments ; LL, — 
some reflecting telesco; of w 
wane mot infrtor $0 thene thalshod ty thie onaee exat> 
nent London artists. He s i 
tant improvements in the +" 
flax ; and we believe he was the first who made 
the wooden-jointed snuff-boxes, —_ called 
Laurencekirk boxes, some of which, fabricated by 
this self-taught artist, were pu » and sent 
as presents to the Fami Sy = upwards of 
50 years he quitted bed only three times, and 
on these occasions his Knew = either inundated 
= 2. =m. or threatened with danger from fire. 
possessed of a good constitution, and an 
active, fon dleefel ta turn of mind, his house was the 
gen eral coffee-room of the village, where the af- 
airs both of church and state were discussed with 
the utmost freedom. In anenenes of long con- 
finement, his countenance had rather a sickiy cast, 
but it was remarkably expressive, and would have 
afforded a fine subject the pencil of Wilkie, 
particularly when a was surrounded by his coun- 
try friends. This —- man had acquired, by 
ose 


its own fault, to secure competency and - 
a. He was married gnly Sioliaspustio tn 
‘ore his 

5. At ~ Lieutenant-Colonel D. I. Cameron, 


8 At Leith, in the 86th of hisage, Mr Wil 
. . s r - 
oa ied on busi 


Rush, — da 

extraordinary, 

the United States 
-— At Aberdeen, William Innes, Esq. of Thurso. 
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18. At Edin’ » William, eldest son of Mr 
bepeny fy, . solicitor at law. 
ean » Mrs Crow, relict of Colonel John 
19. At Mount Pleasant, Thurso, Benjamin Cal- 


— At * Thomas Mouat, Esq. of Garth, 
Shetland. 


— At Dingwall, Miss Mar; Mackenzie 
daughter of the late William Mackenzie, Esq. of 
e. * 
20. At the manse of Lochcarron, in the 66th 
ee F alg . t- 37th of his ministry, the Rev. 
— ie, minister of —— ron. — 
Was a man un rt integri’ 
and remarkable j moe Soquenens an 
et, relict of Alexander 












— At " 
Burnet, . late a uty-commi of ord- 
nance, "in th service of the honourable ast India 
ZI. In Old Aberdeen, Miss Teresa Lumsden, 
of the Rev. John Lumsden, some time 
in the University of King’s College, Old 


berdeen. 
— In Great Portland-street, London, in the 39th 
} de! his age, Robert Martin Herne, Esq. of the 


t, ° 

— At Pittenweem, Mrs — ly Te- 
liet of George es of Kincraig. 

— At Kinross, at the advanced age of 94 years, 
Mr John Milla®, ——_ He had & children, 34 
gtand-children, and 28 great : ‘en—of 
whom are in life, 4 children, mare gtand-children, 
and 22 great grand-children. 

22. At Berwick, John Clunie, Esq. corn-mer- 
chant, one of the i tes of that bu h. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Elizabeth Young, widow of the 
late Mr John Bruce, farmer at Maxton. 

23. At Ayr, Mts Allason, wife of William Alla- 
son of tehill, Esq. 
aon At = — —— ee vile, Ea = the 

st year is age, Christopher Savile, . M.P. 
for Oakhampton. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Scott, fourth 
daughter of the deceased Dr John Scott of Coats. 

24. Mr John Mitchell, printer of the Tyne Mer- 
cury, aged 47. On Tuesday, his remains were mn- 
terred, according to his own desire, in the oven 
of his residence, on the leases, near Newcastle. 
— — a = —— a 

ames rdon, Esq. a illynaught, 
Banffshire. 

— At his Lordship’s house in ee Street, 
—_ in her 69th year, Charlotte, C of 
oO iw. 

26. At London, the right honourable Mary, 
Countess Dowager Poulett. b 

— At Fraserburgh, Mrs Shand, relict of Willian 
Shand, Esq. of Craigellie. 

— At Edinburgh, Christina Margaret, youngest 
danghter of John Sinclair, Esq. of Covent-Garden 
Theatre. 

— At her father’s house, Dundas-street, Isabella 
Gordner, eldest daughter of Mr Campbell Gardner, 


aged 23, ‘ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Elder, late baker 
there. ; 

— At, his house, Maize Hill, William Collins, 
Esq. of Frolesworth. 

- —At in, the Rev. Walter Stuart, lately pre- 
sented to church and parish of Alves. 

— At Leith, Thomas, the youngest son of Mr 
Grimes, 

28. At Huntly, Mr Charles Macdonald, agent for 

ie Aberdeen k. 

_29. At Edinburgh, James Chalmers, Esq. soli- 
eitor. 

— At Roxburgh Manse, the Rev. Andrew Bell, 
in = 65th year of hiv age, and 358th of his mi- 
nistry- 

30. At Edinburgh, Leveson Douglas Stewart, 
Esq. R. N. third son of the Honourable Keith Stew- 
art of Glasserton, deceased. 

May 1. At 10, Hanover-strect, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Marion Gray, wife of Mr Gray, solicitor at law. 

2. Robert, aged 8 years, fifth son of Mr Archi- 
bald Ronaldson, Leith. 








‘Coane 
2. At Dublin, John Gifford, Esq. at an advanced 


= At his house at Brighton, afte: lingering 
- mn ra ing ill. 
ness, the Lady of Admiral James Douglas. os 
danghter af the ine Rev. Bes Bleck? Lape 
; ev. Dayid 
minister yf tis city. nee ar 
a St rs Marion Craufuii i 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Lauriston, of the dononat 
ey Company’s <> 
. At Edinburgh on Duff Cockburn. oung- 
est son of hong Cockburn, Esq, - 

— At the Manse ewburgh, Fife, 
Thomas Stewart, D-D. Denes nn: 
— At Ayr, at the house of her son, th % 
Auld, Mra Auld, sen. aged 93. + Soe 
— In Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly, Major Scott 


aring. 

6. At Glasgow, Dame Elizabeth C: Ml, wi 
dow of the late Sir Humphre ‘Trafford Campbell 
of Asknish, sheriff-depute of Argyllshire. 

— At Elgin, Dr Thomas Stephen, physician, 


aged 75. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 25, Mr James Scott, late 
of James’ Court. 

— In Sloane-street, Chelsea, Mrs Christian Max. 
well, wife of Anthony Todd Thomson, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr John Currie, depu 
of the justice of peace court. 

. At the Manse of Culter, Eliza Howison 
Strachan, daughter of Alexander Strachan, Esq, 
Assistant Commissary-general. 

— At Burnshott, Mr Robert Todd, farmer there; 

— At Livingston’s Yards, Mrs Comb, relict of 
Mr George Comb, brewer. 

9. At Morebattle, the Rev. David Morrison, 

— At Edinburgh, at his house in Union-street, 
Edward Lindsay Watt, Esq. M.D. of the island of 
Jamaica. 

— At Howard Place, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
jory Robertson, relict of Captain py he Do- 
nald, late of the 41st regiment of invalids, aged 86, 
an At Kireudbright, Dr John Walker, physician 


ere. 
At Ravelrig, Alexander Hay, Esq. of Ra 
velrig. 

one Edinburgh, Mrs Macfarlan, widow of the 
ae Dr John Maefarlan, one of the ministers of the 

Janong? ; 

— Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr George Gor- 
don, Lemonapte. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Wemyss, wifeof Mr 
Te po wy 

12. At Edinburgh, the Right Honourable Marga 
ret, Countess of Buchan. 

16. At Aberdeen, George, youngest son of 
George Gordon, Esq. of Auchleuchries, 

17- At Edinburgh, John Flint of Polbeth, Esq, 
writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Leith, Essex, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Ellis Martin, merchant there. 

— At his father’s house, in Piccadilly, London, 
at the age of 15 months, Frederick, the only son 
and heir of the Honourable Mr Drummond Burrell, 

18. At Leith, Lieutenant Hill Christie, aged 784 
19, At No 4, Shandwick Place, Henry Glassford, 


Esq. of Dougalston. 
— At Edinburgh, Thomas Kennedy of Dunure, 


Esq. 

Lately, at Tewkesbury, in distressed circum- 
stances, Mr Thomas Morgan, long known inthe 
gaming circles at Brighton, and other fashionable 
places. Previous to his death, he requested alb his 

ambling apparatus to be brought to him, and 
Ceont in his presence, observing, that as they had 
been the ruin of him, he would prevent them in- 
juring any one hereafter. 

At Weymouth, aged 82, Robert Bayard, Esq. of 
Bath. He is supposed to be the last surviving of- 
ficer who fought under the command of the brave 
General Wolfe, at the battle of Quebec, in the year 
1759,. and was near him when he fell, 

At Caleutta, Alexander Colvin, Esq. the senior 
partner of the firm of Messrs Colvins, Bazett, and 
Co. the oldest and one of the most respectable 
members of the mercantile body of Caleutia.. 

At her house in Maitland Street, Mrs Newbig- 
ging, relict of the late James New bigging, Esq 





Oliver & Boyd, Printess, Edinburgh. 
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